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New STOKES Books Well Worth Reading 


SHOT TOWERS 


y JOUN T. McINTYRE 
Author of “Blowing Weather” and “A Young Man’s Fancy” 


A big colorful novel, packed with good humor, good living, and cheerful circumstances. 
The story is laid in the days when young bloods drove high-wheeled sporting carts and women 
laced in their waists. There is a heaping abundance of material, of plot, and incident; and its 
characters form an amazing picture gallery of types. Decorations by Lyle Justis. $2.50 


The BLUE CASTLE By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


The first novel by the author of “ Anne of Green Gables.” Told at twenty-nine that she has 
but a year to live, Valancy Sterling revolts against her dull and proper life and marries a mys- 
terious young tramp from the Canadian woods. What happens is the tantalizing secret of 
the story. $2.00 


HEIR Tua | TRAVELLING 
TO KINGS ** Beau Geste”’ MEN 


By WINIFRED DUKE BEAU y WG. DOWSLEY 
SABREUR 
Scotland’s “Bonnie Prince By P. C. WREN 
Charlie” one of history’s A best-seller 


most romantic figures is from day of 

publication 
$2.00 running wild about Ireland. 

liant historical romance. $2.50 $2.00 


An Irish story of the early 
1800’s when Robert Emmet 
: : , 
popular hero and 


George Borrow was a youth 
made to live again in this bril- 


A GIRL FROM CHINA By BL VAN VORST 


An enthralling account of a young Chinese woman who has taken a degree in law at the 
Sorbonne and is returning to take active part in inspiring her country with a new and modern 
spirit. $2.00 


SOME DICKENS WOMEN By EDWIN CHARLES 


Animated critical comment on some of Dickens’ most typical feminine characters. $4.00 


HOME LIFE UNDER THE STUARTS 2y £L/Z4BETH GODERE) 


Intimate life of the home during the reigns of James I and Charles I delightful | 


V recreated. 


$4.00 
BY THE WATERS OF CARTHAGE By NORMA LORIMER 


Delightful letters on Carthage and Tunis, by the well-known author-traveller. $4.00 
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NOVELISTS 
WE ARE SEVEN 


By PATRICK BRAY- 
BROOKE, Author of *' Kip- 
ling and His Soldiers," etc. 


Analysis of the work and per- 
sonal glimpses of seven con- 
temporary novelists by a 
well-known English critic. 
$2.50 


A LITERARY 
MAN’S LONDON 


By CHARLES G. HARPER, 
Author of ‘* London, Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow,” etc. 


Here are those corners of the 
great city her men of letters 
have known and loved. 23 Pen 
and ink sketches by the 
author. $4.50 


RAMBLES WITH ANATOLE 


FRANCE 


By SANDOR KEMERI 


Translated from the Hungarian by Emil Lengyel and 
profusely illustrated with hitherto unpublished photo- 
$5.00 


graphs and facsimile letters. 


THE RED-HAIRED GIRL 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
The new ‘Fleming Stone” 


in his victim's tub? 
haired girl to answer that. 


I WANT TO BE A LADY 
By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


It took only a page in a magazine to make Judy Caswell 
but it took Judy and the Claw- 
hammer country combined to make a man of Rand 
A breezy Western love story. $2.00 


want to be a lady, 


Farlow. 


| "Fie detective story. 
kind of villain first murders his man then takes a bath 
Fleming Stone must find the red- 
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By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


A Galloping Tale of Love, 
Intrigue and Breathless Adventure 


THE DEAD RIDE HARD 


The ghostly clatter of hoofs that resounds through this tale is that 
of the dead — riding hard for their revenge for those ghastly days 
and nights of Budapest under the Red Terror. Not since “The 


Lone Wolf” has Mr. Vance written a novel so athrill with excite- 
ment and terror, with swift, forceful characterizations and glam- 
Ready in October. 


orous romance. $2.00 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
AUGUSTE RODIN 


By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 


In these reminiscences Mr. Ludovici gives 
not only a portrait of the artist at the most 
interesting period of his career, but also a 
clear and searching criticism of his work 
and aims. As secretary he was in closest 
touch with Rodin and his work is trench- 
ant with the personality of the sculptor. 
We find ourselves listening to Rodin at 
table, participating in his qualms about 
developments in modern life and art, and 
above all sharing with the Master his 
anxieties regarding the difficulties of his 
8 illustrations. $3.00 


COMING THROUGH THE RYE 
By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 


A sparkling modern romance of a girl whose father is a 
bootlegger and a man whose duty it is to convict all 
lawbreakers no matter how lovely their daughters 
may be. $2.00 


REMINISCENCES OF TRANS- 
ATLANTIC TRAVELLERS 
AND OTHERS 


By CHARLIE SPEDDING, For Many Years Purser 
of the Aquiiania 


- A book lively with prominent people and their doings, 
$2.00 disclosed in all the informality of ocean travel. Illus- 
trated from photographs. $5.00 


FORGOTTEN SHRINES OF 
SPAIN 


By MILDRED STAPLEY BYNE 

Here is a volume that throws Spain open like a great 
museum to the art-lovers of the world. 65 illustrations 
and quaintly drawn frontispiece and map. $5.00 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


THE OLD SOLDIER AND 
THE NEW WAR 


OUR writers of the war genera- 

tion sat after a dinner the other 
evening talking of the world at large. 
They spoke more in amusement than in 
bitterness of the futility of the late con- 
flict. They were discussing in particu- 
lar two novels to be published this au- 
tumn, “‘ Labels” by A. Hamilton Gibbs 
and ‘‘An Old Man’s Folly” by Floyd 
Dell. Both of these stories touch on 
the question of the conscientious objec- 
tor during the war and after. 

“We couldn’t haveanother warnow”, 
said an intelligent woman to the four, 
all of whom served with distinction in 
one or another branch of the service, 
and two of whom were decorated for 
bravery. ‘‘The men who took part in 
the last war would refuse to fight in the 
next.” 

At first they all agreed. Then, all 
but one recanted. “Of course they 
would fight!” they admitted grudgingly, 
as though submission would be a weak- 
ness on their parts. The fourth still 
insisted that he would remain a con- 
scientious objector. 


“‘Well,” went on the determined 
lady, ‘“‘there would be enough others 
to refuse.” 

Alas, no! How many days does it 
take a mood, a colored piece of news, 
a fresh idea, to be propagandized in 
America. When a majority of news- 
papers show a solid front for a certain 
piece of propaganda, what chance has 
the public? Ifthe press of the country 
were seriously to decide today that 
bobbed hair was a menace to the world, 
what chance would the poor women 
have for continued comfort? Should a 
“‘righteous’’ war seem necessary to the 
great political forces tomorrow, in one 
day, two days, surely not more than a 
week, the pulse of the country would 
leap, the heart would pound, the emo- 
tions would flood the brain, and re- 
cruits would pour forth from every door 
in the land. Nothing has changed. 
Even the lady who sat there so calmly 
limiting the probabilities of national 
conflict would be found on a street cor- 
ner cheering marching troops, with a 
heart overflowing with genuine patriot- 
ism and eyes filled with honest tears 
at the sight of brass buttons and the 
sound of bugles blowing the call to save 
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the world for something — no matter 
for what — perhaps for the next war 
after the next war! ‘“‘The Great White 
Father” of any country can lead his 
country into any war. 


THE PRIZE NOVEL 


FORTUNE in prizes is being 
offered by the publishers, motion 
picture companies, and literary agents. 
Next season prize novels will be plenti- 
ful. They will doubtless be as varied 
in manner and contents as the boards 
of judges who award them. Those 
boards, as a matter of fact, are not es- 
pecially varied. For the most part, 
the donors of the blue ribbons have 
chosen men and women of public re- 
nown in the literary world, whose solid- 
ity of opinion is a known quantity. 
There is more back of this giving of 
prizes than a mere desire on the part of 
the purveyors of reading matter to dis- 
cover and to secure new novelists. The 
public apparently has desired prize 
novels. Presently it may discover 
that it has too many of them and the 
balloon will be pierced; but meanwhile, 
its adult infantilism unblushingly dis- 
played, it wants to be told what toread. 
This setting up of literary gods is 
only another sign ofintellectual growing 
pains. One might well say, ‘‘For 
heaven’s sake, why don’t you decide 
for yourself what books you want to 
read?”” That attitude will come in 
time. Like the child who first asks 
questions and accepts the answers, 
we are now docile as we read prize 
novels. This is partly because they 
have been fairly good; but let many 
more prize novels like ‘‘ Mannequin” 
come along and the country will grow 
up with a vengeance. It will no longer 
care to be furnished with blue label fic- 


tion. It will do its own bookmaking, 
its own betting, its own jockeying in 
the best seller race. That the judg- 
ment of the public will prove better 
than that of the judges does not seem 
likely. But let the reverend dons do 
their work cleverly enough and the day 
may be long deferred when readers take 
things into their own hands. It is, 
however, an inevitable day. Some 


publisher will awaken some morning 
with a prize novel that will be as dismal 
a failure as his more unheralded and 
unpopular title. 

your prize novels! 


Meanwhile, bring on 


THE MOTION PICTURES — 
THEME AND CHARACTER- 
IZATION 


HE great motion picture com- 

panies, in rejecting a first rate 
melodrama by a first rate novelist, said 
to him recently, ‘‘We no longer want 
stories, we are looking for theme and 
characterization.’”’ This statement may 
be true. It is true from the surface 
viewpoint. Does it mean that we are 
to have motion pictures without melo- 
drama? Does it mean that realism 
will be rampant in the cinema palaces? 
“*Variety’’, ‘The Big Parade’’, “‘Stella 
Dallas”, they say have theme and char- 
acterization. To be sure; but every 
one of them has its firm bones of plot, 
its sweep of story — in all three cases 
one of the oldest stories in the world. 
What the motion pictures have sudden- 
ly discovered is what the best novelists 
must always discover before they ride 
to fame: that almost any plot will do, 
but that they must create real human 
beings to go through the convolutions 
of their plot. The moving picture 
studios can create their own plots. 
What they cannot create is character. 
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Here, then, is the merchandise 
which they wish to buy from the 
authors. 

Let them beware, however, of two 
things. First, they must remember 
that the public really wants a story, 
always wants a story, and that nothing 
in the way of dramatic or pictorial en- 
tertainment is ever hugely successful 
without a story. Second, that when 
they purchase for thousands of dollars 
“An American Tragedy”, “Porgy”’, 
“Walls of Glass’, they have purchased 
characters molded by expert techni- 
cians to fit the bones of a certain plot. 
Attempt to change that plot, give it to 
a scenarist versed in the building of 
melodrama, of humorous “‘gags’’, of 
the manifold tricks of his trade, and the 
character may disappear. Put it in 
the hands of a director or an actor who 
does not visualize the depth and the 
truth of his character, and that char- 
acter may undergo aseachange. Great 
novels, great pictures, are not synthetic 
— they are creations. 

This problem is one so complicated 
and so delicate that it challenges the 
imagination. One of the mostinterest- 
ing things to which we may lookforward 
in the next year is the result of the 
genuine attempts of the better class 
motion picture companies to produce 
this new type of film. Will they, by 
some miracle, preserve “theme and 
characterization”’; will they, perhaps, 
derive from the old characters new ones 
which transcend the author’s idea and 
create motion picture authors from di- 
rectors; or will they neglect the oppor- 
tunity which they have created for 
themselves? Willthey fall back on easy 
and conventional habits to suit the 
needs of a public which wants to see 
handsome men and women acting like 
human beings in stories which they 
can believe—but, mind you, in 
stories! 


THE WHITE GODDESS AGAIN 


“C\IMPLY Can’t Tell the Truth 

Admits Editor of BOOKMAN”’, 
was the headline under which a mid- 
western paper commented on a recent 
BOOKMAN editorial on rejection slips 
and letters. There is much that might 
be said by an editor personally on this 
subject. There would be anecdote after 
anecdote to illustrate the difficulties 
of forming a judgment on a specific 
manuscript in such a way as to present 
the judgment to an author without 
either hurting his feelings or disturbing 
the progress of his work. However, 
there is actually only one thing to be 
said from the official standpoint. A 
magazine editor or the editor of a pub- 
lishing house has no right to offer an 
official opinion of a rejected manu- 
script, because rejection by him is Nay 
from one magazine or one publishing 
house alone. There may be countless 
other magazines or publishing houses 
which would be glad to have the manu- 
script, which could use it with enthusi- 
asm and with profit. 

There arises, in this connection, an 
interesting problem related to changes 
in a manuscript suggested by an editor 
to an author. Most magazines, it is 
true, have certain general rules of spell- 
ing and punctuation which are followed. 
In the main, however, the less an au- 
thor’s work is changed, the better for 
all concerned. One of the best known 
veteran short story writers in America 
recently said that the editor who spends 
much time in rewriting manuscripts 
is usually incompetent and inefficient 
and does not know what the real busi- 
ness of editing is. On the other hand, 
a beginning author can often be helped 
by advice and correction from editorial 
advisers of one sort and another. No 
editor, however, should attempt to 
force changes on an author. Ifthe au- 
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thor does not see the justice of achange, 
it will never become an integral part of 
his manuscript; the manuscript should 
either be printed without the change 
or rejected. The author who makes 
changes to please an editor without 
feeling them himself is also at fault. 
Turning from the editorial chair for a 
moment, let me relate a personal ex- 
perience. We had published the work 
of a most promising writer. In spite 
of excellent promotion his books had 
not made an impression on the public. 
After consulting many readers, among 
them several first rate writers, outside 
the office staff, we decided to try to be 
frank with him. He said the one thing 
in the world he wanted was frankness. 
Remember, this was an author whom 
we, as publishers, wanted to keep, 
about whom I was personally en- 
thusiastic. A luncheon was arranged. 


After preliminary chatter I attempted 
to explain our ideas. 


I asked him if 
he wanted to see the reports. He did. 
As I talked he became redder and 
redder. I sensed danger. After he 
had read several reports he arose in total 
uncontrol. 

“You're all a bunch of nincom- 
poops!”’ was his answer to honest pains. 
We lost that author. 


THE MAGAZINE SERIAL 


“AUTHORS who can write good 

magazine serials can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand”’, said a fa- 
mous editor of a popular fiction maga- 
zine. ‘‘Often an excellent novelist 
writes one or two books during his ca- 
reer which are good serials; but a good 
novel is often not a good serial and, as 
a rule, the best serials from a magazine 
standpoint are not, in the best sense of 
the term, good novels.” 


This point of view leads us to a dis- 
cussion of Sinclair Lewis’s ‘‘ Mantrap”’, 
as engaging a piece of light fiction as has 
appeared for many a day, and an ex- 
cellent serial when it appeared in 
“Collier's”. If an author has the 
technical facility to write two types of 
books there is little reason for reviewers 
or critics to patronize him. Great 
authors have always frolicked. Why 
should we not enjoy their frolics? 
Arnold Bennett can turn from “The 
Old Wives’ Tale” to “Buried Alive” 
with facility. London acclaimed 
“‘Mantrap” for what it was. Lewis is 
a shrewd psychologist. He is also a 
caricaturist and humorist; a bold crea- 
tor of deft social satire. It is not our 
business to ascertain whether Mr. 
Lewis wrote the book for relaxation or 
cash. The result is what we have to 
consider — and it is good, within the 
limits which its author set himself at 
the start. 

Another author who has a technique 
facile enough to write a novel of fine 
proportions and a genially romantic 
serial is Kathleen Norris. She some- 
times accomplishes both at the same 
stroke, which seems to be the case with 
“‘Hildegarde”, currently serializing. 
It has been said that most readers of 
serials in the magazines are not also 
readers of novels. This statement is 
questionable. It is true that many 
persons do not read their favorite nov- 
elists in serial form because, knowing 
that magazines must make radical cuts 
in a book in order to present it in serial 
form, they prefer to enjoy their books 
intact. On the other hand, there are 
many persons who taste a serial in or- 
der to choose their later reading. As 
long as there is a public for magazines 
there will be a public for serials,fand 
their construction, although limited by 
rigorous technical limitations, is an art 
in its way. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


By Leon Kelley 


T is with feelings of deep regret 
that I observe the literary ani- 
mosity daily growing up between 
England and America.” This quaint 
deprecation, with the peaceable essay 
which it ushered in, was written a 
century ago by Washington Irving. 
Behind its genial phrases and its polite 
gusto lingered a palpable signal like 
the rumble of a storm that never comes. 
England with solemn pomp was ap- 
proaching the high noon of far flung 
commerce and empire. America, in 
the self consciousness of adolescence, 
was waking to the dawn of a splendid 
vitality which has not, even yet, swung 
to its meridian. What a long time ago 
that eloquent and traveled American 
spoke up! It is too bad his cautions 
are still needful of vigorous reiteration. 
Irving enjoyed a robust point of 
view. It was tempered by a sedative 
though graceful style, an embracing 
sympathy, convivial habits, a gentle- 
man’s manners delicately nice. Under 
the nineteenth century glaze with which 
the times had candied him, the artist’s 
thoughts were modified by the, in some 
ways, more practical wisdom derived 
from changeable diplomatic and busi- 
ness enterprises in Madrid, Paris, and 
London. Witness the effect of his 
middle years. On the last trip to 
Spain, at fifty nine, he declined public 
dinners in New York, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow, and though he was obliged to 
attend the Queen’s London ball, he 
observed that her gold crown “‘ weighed 
heavy on her brow’’, and that Prince 
Albert “‘speaks English very well’’. 


The urbane young gentleman who, 
in those earlier experiences, was de- 
lighted by ‘“‘the lovely women of 
Madrid”, knew his way, we may 
assume, about London. Indeed, what 
could have been more perspicacious — 
if there was any significance in an 
American’s thoughts — than his good 
humored sally: ‘‘He [John Bull] is con- 
tinually volunteering his services to 
settle his neighbors’ affairs, and takes 
it in great dudgeon if they engage in 
any matter of consequence without 
asking his advice. . . .”’ 

As usual, the past year yielded its 
gilt crop of writings on America, par- 
ticularly on American art, by English 
men and women. We Americans are 
blessed, as it were, with our full share of 
annual advice. And it should be said, 
besides, that a great deal of this is 
taken too seriously in America — with 
too much dudgeon. We are a remark- 
able people for national defense! How- 
ever, it is hardly possible to take in 
less than a serious minded attitude the 
frank observation which is quoted from 
a paper written by an English book 
reviewer, and published in America, 
as follows: 


It [American criticism] reminds me o 
nothing so much as that aggressive im 
conar pre-war Germany, bursting with the 
dais to pick a quarrel and never caring 
whether the cause was just. 


To be sure, to resent this would be 
absurd. The writer in question was 
John Middleton Murry. His article 
of rebuke, ‘‘ An Englishman Presumes’’, 
was a specimen of precisely what 
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Irving deplored. In so far as a theme 
was continuously presented, it appeared 
to take shape in such periods as these: 

*‘America”, Mr. Murry was pleased 
to say, “‘is all but omnipotent, politi- 
cally and financially, in the modern 
world; and the consciousness of this 
quasi-omnipotence seems to have made 
particularly acute a sense of inferiority 
in matters spiritual.’’ That he should 
have added, ‘“‘It seems to me highly 
doubtful whether, in reality, the in- 
feriority exists: but now more than 
ever before Americans appear to me to 
behave as though it does’’, only drove 
home, by an old fashioned literary 
device, the blunt wedge of his opinion 
that we are hopeless sufferers from an 
“‘inferiority complex’’ which, we are to 
infer, operates specifically within our 
relations to England and everything 
British. 

As a matter of regulating one’s 
emotions it is well, at this point, to 
turn back to Washington Irving. For 
it is not intended to dwell here too 
especially upon Mr. Murry’s rather 
inflammable words just because Mr. 
Murry wrote them. His has been 
cited merely as the most readily 
noticed voice in the garrulous chorus 
from London. And what is still more 
to be regretted is that so many Ameri- 
cans should be rattling their scabbards 
in the useless and mischievous attempt 
— which, as Mr. Murry said, “has 
lately grown so vehement’”’ — to refute 
and ‘“‘accuse”’ those English writers 
and reviewers who choose to address 
themselves to us in this unbecoming 
way and who somehow keep on getting 
into the American press. ... The 
Boston Tea Party, it should be an- 
nounced, is over. 

Someone has said that, among them- 
selves, many English writers and 
journalists lay about one another’s 
heads severely, and therefore it is hard 
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for them to appreciate why Americans 
should object when their criticism, too 
often made with a tone of condescen- 
sion, is directed against us. We have 
no right to fancy that in America the 
amenities of print have been cultivated 
more subtly than in England. Not all 
contemporary English men of letters 
are so thoughtless; to mention only one 
of many, for example, Hugh Walpole 
cannot be said to rouse any but the 
happiest feelings in his remarks on 
American productions, notably the 
works of James Branch Cabell and 
Joseph Hergesheimer. Would there 
were a greater number of Mr. Walpole’s 
breed in both countries. 


But there was Washington Irving. 
His essay, ‘“‘English Writers on Amer- 
ica’, is worth reading again at just 
about this time. ‘‘Where no motives 
of pride or interest intervene, none can 
equal them”’, he wrote, and it should be 
remembered that he alluded through- 
out not only to English travelers but 
also to writers, and indeed to English- 
men in general; ‘“‘. . . but when either 
the interest or reputation of their own 
country comes in collision with that of 
another, they go to the opposite ex- 
treme, and forget their usual probity 
and candor, in the indulgence of 
splenetic remark, and an illiberal spirit 
of ridicule’. It was not the English- 
man’s probity but his prejudices that 
Irving distrusted. In the English- 
man’s attitude toward America there 
may have been disappointment, Irving 
thought, due to unrealized expectations 
of gold and silver gain; or, on the other 
hand, he suggested, this attitude may 
have been merely an arrogance inflated 
by well intended American hospitality. 
Anyway, he insisted, it was to be re- 
gretted. England (he wrote a hundred 
years ago) was “‘instilling anger and 
resentment into the bosom of a youth- 
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ful nation, to grow with its growth, and 
strengthen with its strength’. ‘‘The 
mere contests of the sword are tem- 
porary”, he warned; “. .. but the 
slanders of the pen pierce to the heart.”’ 

Irving had none but the highest cause 
of amity for saying these things. His 
early associations among Englishmen 
were pleasant enough. It is true that 
everything he wrote in England, before 
“The Sketch Book” appeared there, 
was sent to America for publication; in 
1848 he said reminiscently that he had 
been deterred from bringing out these 
pieces in England “‘ by the severity with 
which American productions had been 
treated by the British press”. As 
everyone knows, the success of ‘‘ The 
Sketch Book” in America was immedi- 
ate. But Irving had some difficulty 
introducing it in London. Sir Walter 
Scott finally engaged for him the favors 
of John Murray, the liberal bookseller, 
after the failure of Irving’s obstinate 
private venture with the book. The 
unexpected warmth of its reception 
when presented to London by Murray 
in 1820, and the new friendships which 
appeared, bred in Irving a very special 
affection for these people. 

However, it is significant that Irving 
loved and was loved in other countries. 
As a youngster, during his first Euro- 
pean visit, he had tasted Paris so com- 
pletely as to find himself explaining his 
neglect of letter writing by saying that 
he was ‘“‘a young man, and in Paris”’. 
He had lived in Rome and Naples, in 
Genoa and Bordeaux. Irving drank: 
inspiration at these wells three years 
before writing ““A History of New 
York”. He was never a mere tourist; 
he entered the life at hand. Observe, 
moreover, that soon after Murray had 
published the English edition of ‘‘ The 
Sketch Book” Irving removed himself 
to Paris; indeed, most of his time was 
spent there and in Dresden and 
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Prague until 1826, when, as an attaché 
of the Madrid legation, he immersed 
himself in a translation of M. Navar- 
rete’s ‘‘Voyages of Columbus”. He 
saw little of London until he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Legation to the 
Court of St. James, almost four years 
later. 

His loyalty was never swayed, in his 
travels, by new affections; he refused 
downright, at one time, to contribute 
to “‘The London Quarterly”, because 
it had ‘“‘always been so hostile to my 
country, I cannot draw a pen in its 
service”. Though many of his dearest 
friends were English men and women, 
though he was “‘ medalled by the King, 
honored by the university ”’, accepted in 
the most fashionable literary coteries 
and drawing rooms, Irving’s love for his 
own people was all the greater when he 
returned to embrace and be embraced 
by New York. None other had been 
extended a more rousing welcome, a 
more impetuously bestowed fame. 

‘* All the writers of England united,”’ 
Irving had declared, ‘‘if we could for 
a moment suppose their great minds 
stooping to so unworthy a combination, 
could not conceal our rapidly-growing 
importance and matchless prosperity.”’ 
In no uncertain language, Irving de- 
cried the aspersions of the English pen 
and press, and deplored the inimical 
reactions which were set up by these 
in the States, breaking a “‘golden band 
of kindred sympathies”. As if in an- 
ticipation of the Mr. Murrys of today, 
Irving said: “‘ Perhaps it is for the best 
— it may dispel an illusion which might 
have kept us in mental vassalage; which 
might have interfered occasionally with 
our true interests, and prevented the 
growth of proper national pride.” 


Some American and foreign writers 
are endeavoring to place their own 
peculiar constructions upon American 
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life, of which they really know only the 
most superficial aspects. No matter. 
Who is there today to deny that 
America long ago shattered within its 
national consciousness all sense of 
inferiority to the older countries from 
which it has drawn so much of its 
animal tissue? We have with us, and 
likely always shall have, the handful of 
those who chatter about the superiority 
of one or another foreign accomplish- 
ment. But those of us that rub elbows 
year after year with the blood and 
flesh of America’s swarming, toiling 
life — and in particular the vast tides 
of the masses — realize full well that 
we have too much else to engage us, 
that we possess too much of the stuff 
of the new world’s courage and strength 
and faith to be bothering about dark- 
ling “inferiority complexes” soberly 
diagnosed in our disturbing case by the 
“doctors” of the old world. This, 
above all, emphatically is the un- 
adorned and beautiful truth of the mat- 
ter with special reference to the huge, 
coruscating impulses observable in the 
productions of our art. 

One of the most noticeable state- 
ments made by Mr. Murry was this: 
“America had not yet gained the cour- 
age of its own convictions; nor did it”’ 
(in considering some years ago the 
recognition paid Walt Whitman in 
England) ‘‘resent the fact that England 
remained the final court of critical 
appeal. Why is it resented now?” 

Oh, if only Walt were living today! 

Perhaps after all it is the fate of this 
poor innocent question — whether, in- 
deed, England is final court of appeal on 
American art — to go ringing emptily, 
disembodied like an insane laughter, 
down the corridors of the centuries 
forever. At this late day it should not 
be resented. There are however a 
number of Americans, in the west, 
midwest, and east, prepared to deny 
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England such a high judicial position. 
To say this is not to take any part in 
**a paltry and an unprofitable contest”’; 
to say this is not being “fretted into 
petulance, rather than warmed into 
indignation”. Indeed, neither Irving’s 
idea of petulance, nor his idea of indig- 
nation, enters precisely here. This is 
the essence of the thing: There are a 
number of us who are quite well pre- 
pared to demonstrate that it is only 
America (and not a tithe concerning 
England) which forces itself upon the 
new American artist. And what con- 
cerns the artist must concern the 
critic. 

The modern English writer will do 
well to heed Irving, and take stock of 
history. He might reflect upon the 
unhappy careers of, among others, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley and Lord Byron; 
Mr. Pennell’s Whistler and Mr. Brooks’s 
James; yes, and Mr. Cannan’s Butler. 
He might cool his tongue with a 


profound study of his Hogarth, puri- 
tanized by English contemporaries; 
and in that connection he should read 
Mr. Pach’s Elie Faure, or at least 


consult the original text. If it is the 
English writer’s honest desire to discuss 
America with candor, he should first 
live a few years intimately among our 
people . . . and read Walt Whitman’s 
“Our Eminent Visitors’, and his 
“British Literature’’, in ‘“‘Collect’’. 


What many present day Englishmen 
evidently fail to grasp is the full signifi- 
cance of the fact that we have here an 
indomitable and unprecedented na- 
tional energy which, turning from the 
ruder accomplishments of clearing 
land, building enormous cities, and 
establishing monstrous corporations, 
has been gradually directing itself 
elsewhere. Much of this energy is 
right now being dissipated in a thou- 
sand futilities, including foolish, hasty 
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tours of France and England, taken for 
the most part by children of all ages, 
let out, as it were, from schools of 
various sorts. The bulk of it, however, 
is heaving beneath the crust of our art 
(in music, painting, architecture, and 
writing). It is laboring as relentlessly 
as the mighty upwarping that with the 
inevitability of nature unpens itself in 
the birth of some new chain of tall 
mountains. So our art will one day 
proudly lift glistening white pinnacles 
to the world at large, monumentally 
signalizing America. Even so, Ameri- 
can art will have come early; many of 
its seers have already been here and 
have passed on, leaving behind them 
noble forecasts of what, in art, this 
nation is still gestating. 

Our American art must be of our- 
selves; we must be its judges until it 
has more definitely assumed an ar- 
rangement of its own; then others will 
judge less inadvertently. The men 
and women who are today struggling 
with it have in hand the greatest task 
in history; that they are moving onward 
through chaos (which like a fog bank 
will vanish) is apparent on every side. 
Even counting C. B. Brown, Irving 
really began it. See what has been 
done in these hundred years. Another 
hundred is not too much to ask. 

Meanwhile let us, too, heed Irving. 
We owe it to ourselves to hold back 
such expressions of hostility as have 
“lately grown so vehement”. ‘“‘Our 
retorts’, Irving said, ‘‘are never re- 


published in England; they fall short, 
therefore, of their aim; but they foster 
a querulous and peevish temper among 
our writers... .” 

To such a deprecation as his, no bet- 
ter conclusion can be affixed than 
Irving’s: ‘‘Let it be the pride of our 
writers, therefore, discarding all feel- 
ings of irritation, and disdaining to 
retaliate the illiberality of British 
authors, to speak of the English nation 
without prejudice, and with deter- 
mined candor. While they rebuke the 
indiscriminating bigotry with which 
some of our countrymen admire and 
imitate everything English, merely be- 
cause it is English, let them frankly 
point out what is really worthy of ap- 
probation. We may thus place Eng- 
land before us as a perpetual volume of 
reference, wherein are recorded sound 
deductions from ages of experience; 
and while we avoid the errors and ab- 
surdities which may have crept into 
the page, we may draw thence golden 
maxims of practical wisdom, wherewith 
to strengthen and embellish our na- 
tional character.”” Let us sound this 
tocsin. We must emerge definitely 
from the vapors of hostile and futile 
concern with what some English writers 
say. We should preoccupy ourselves 
with our private concerns — which exist 
in abundance. If there are any Ameri- 
cans who, for our national good, can 
help to propagate amity between 
peoples, surely they must be our 
literary men and women. 
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By Grant Overton 


With a Portrait by Bertrand Zadig 


HIS handsome affair is an advance 
copy of “‘Show Boat” and hasn’t 

got a jacket. I don’t know, therefore, 
what the blurb will be, but in the pub- 
lisher’s place I should simply print: 
““*Show Boat’ by Edna Ferber. So 
much bigger — ” and sign my name. 

If Edna objected, I’d say: “Look 
here; the book is yours, but the jack- 
et’s mine. I can say what I like.” 
She’s a square shooter. 

She’s a whole lot more, of course. 

I’d say: “For the land’s sakes! 
Don’t you remember when you finished 
‘So Big’ and were so sure nobody 
would be interested in a middle aged 
woman who wore calico and had wispy 
hair and bad teeth, the grubby heroine 
of a truck farm south of Chicago? 
Yeah, exactly. Russell Doubleday 
had to beg you to let your publishers 
read it. . . . And now you've finished 
‘Show Boat’ you think all there is to 
reviewing it is to say, ‘Not so big.’ 
Well, if you punctuate that, ‘Not 
“So Big” ’ maybe you’ve said some- 
thing. But that’s to give it a whole 
lot of praise. You might as well face 
the facts, Edna. You’re what they call, 
when they don’t mean maybe, an art- 
ist. If there ever was a time when 
you could turn out a duplicate or two, 
it is fled. Now about ‘Show Boat’—” 
and then I’d open up with my big 
scene, so and so and so and so and so 
and so (see pages 158 and 165). 

Edna looking very profile-ish, not 
to say ingenue-ish on account of wear- 
ing a white fichu — but that was last 


spring. It takes people like Henry B. 
Sell and Charles Hanson Towne to tell 
what the woman will wear. But here’s 
the weather prediction: Fair and Fer- 
ber. 


In the last pages of “‘Show Boat” 
there is manifest the same contempt 
for correctly patterned existences that 
Miss Ferber displayed in ‘‘So Big’’. 
It was, in a way, the whole point of the 
earlier novel; it is incidental in ‘‘Show 
Boat”. But begin with the last two 
lines on page 389 and read the next 
four pages; it’s all there. The modern 
actresses who give “‘afine performance”’; 
the marriage that is ‘‘successful and 
happy and very nice’’; the “intelligent, 
well thought out and right” sort of 
thing — how is all this different from 
the fate of Dirk DeJong? Both area 
kind of sham. 

Now it so happens that Miss Ferber 
herself, when not more deeply engaged, 
plays around with the people thus ac- 
curately pictured. She goes to their 
gatherings for social purposes; she does 
not heartily avoid Alexander Woollcott 
and Heywood Broun; she has been 
seen in the Hotel Algonquin, New York. 
Why this turning and rending? — but, 
of course, the answer is that she is tell- 
ing how the milieu affected Magnolia 
Ravenal, child of a Mississippi show 
boat man, wife of a professional gam- 
bler, and then a successful actress in 
variety. Isthatall? No; MissFerber 
is, to an extent, giving us her personal 
point of view, I’ll wager. But the 
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importance of being earnest is as noth- 
ing compared with the wisdom of not 
being earnest. Miss Ferber’s attitude, 
if I guess right, is that of one who says 
with directness and simplicity: ‘‘I like 
it”, adding, almost as an afterthought: 
“Of course, it isn’t real.”” Then you 
will see her and Kathleen Norris over 
in the corner and you'll ask: “‘What 
are those girls giggling about?” 

They are pursuing the only sane 
technique in a world that has a lot of 
shams—and some most delightful 
ones, if you haven’t a reformation com- 
plex. Let the realists rage, and let 
Theodore Dreiser unimagine every- 
thing; sham can assume a thousand 
shapes and will, in the end, be discov- 
ered leering gargoylishly at all of us 
who think we have it licked. 

A tacit recognition of this fact dis- 
tinguishes ‘‘Show Boat” from “‘So Big’”’ 
and marks the real “‘advance” (as re- 
viewer jargon has it) of the author. I 


am writing well before the publication 
of ‘Show Boat” and I think it will be 
amusing to consider the various com- 


ment the novel may elicit. When 
this article appears any who read it may 
check my forecast by the actual re- 
views of the book. If I’m totally mis- 
taken, that will be funnier still; my 
real reason for going about my task in 
this fashion is to get at the truth re- 
garding the books and their author. 

In the first place, a lot of reviewers 
are going to be greatly puzzled by 
“Show Boat” and are going to indulge 
in virtuous acclaim. That, they’ll 
feel, can’t be going wrong. Well, it 
won’t be going wrong, but it won’t get 
anywhere, either. A small percentage 
of the puzzled ones will announce that 
the new novel is inferior to “‘So Big’’. 
This will mean that they can’t see the 
story’s Purpose or Lesson or Moral. 
To go back a moment to “So Big”: 
they were never at a loss in reading 
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that. Dirk DeJong was any person of 
finite and limited ambitions, a wor- 
shiper of the Lesser Gods, a scooper 
of handfuls of dust instead of a reacher 
toward the stars. Selina, his mother, 
was any person of the opposite sort. 
And the Lesson was conclusively in 
favor of Selina. To the Dirks of the 
world, architecture would only be the 
worrisome problem of space for plumb- 
ing in many-storied office buildings. 
To the Selinas, architecture is not only 
frozen music but perpetuated prayer. 
This was all very well, but actually 
the Dirk DeJongs are for the most part 
entirely satisfied with their finitudes, 
complacent over their compromises; 
nay, sure with an unshakable sureness 
that they have chosen the better way, 
that theirs is a more perfect existence. 
And so, in “‘Show Boat”, Miss Ferber 
has shown Kim Ravenal and her hus- 
band, Kenneth Cameron, calm in the 
face of Kim’s mother’s criticism. Their 
self satisfaction can, indeed, only be 
increased by contact with the life 
which nurtured Magnolia Ravenal. 
Au old show boat on the Mississippi 
River; flies and mud — that’s all they 
can make ofit. It never occurs to Kim 
and Ken that the half million dollars 
the show boat has earned should be 
put to any derivative use. Suppose by 
some magic of industry Selina DeJong 
had made her cabbages yield a half 
million; can you see Dirk DeJong go- 
ing back to his correct little apartment 
and flinging himself despairingly on 
the bed? No, on scrupulous examina- 
tion we shall have to admit a probable 
psychological flaw in ‘‘So Big” recti- 
fied in ‘‘Show Boat”’. But because the 
rectification, like most of life’s, shows 
a parabola where there was a comfort- 
ingly straight line, a certain number of 
us are going to lose our sense of direc- 
tion. We are going to say: “‘ Yes, but 
what does it mean?” Why, it means 





simply this: that Miss Ferber’s honesty 
keeps pace with her closer perception. 

Perhaps the finest thing about “Show 
Boat” is that it condemns no one, even 
by implication, as Dirk DeJong was 
condemned. The new novel contains 
some highly unattractive characters — 
unattractive personally, that is, or at 
least morally. Surely Gaylord Rav- 
enal, Magnolia’s charming husband 
who winds up by deserting her, is as 
near a villain as anyone in the story. 
But it cannot be said that he is offered 
up for our private judgment, and we 
shall be unwary if we pass judgment 
onhim. Magnolia, entirely admirable, 
loved him; and even drones have a 
place in the beehive. 

Some criticism of “Show Boat” 
will concern itself with the mention of 
living persons. This is, on the tech- 
nical side, always a doubtful business, 
because the reader may have notions 
of his own about those persons that 
interfere with the author’s presenta- 
tion of them. Miss Ferber avoids 
this difficulty pretty well, because all 
her living and actual persons are mere 
passing references, atmosphere, as if 
she had mentioned the wall seats at the 
Algonquin or the books in somebody’s 
apartment. There is one exception — 
Alexander Woollcott is used for an 
anecdote, but there’s no harm in using 
a chap when he’s in his anecdotage. 
Once Miss Ferber refers to Bobby 
Jones, which is casual even for a con- 
temporary, but the context makes it 
clear that she doesn’t mean the golfer. 
I think, in view of the reverent interest 
of all Americans in the life literary, it 
had been kind to sprinkle the end of 
“Show Boat” with footnotes; because 
while everybody in America quite un- 
doubtedly knows that “‘Lunt”’ is Al- 
fred Lunt, and ‘“‘Fontanne” is Lynn 
Fontanne, just as they know who Cis- 
sie Loftus was, several people in North 
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Dakota will not identify ‘‘the Swopes” 
as the veritable Herbert Bayard Swopes 
or “‘the Paynes” as the John Howard 
Paynes, the authors of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home”, etc. 

Possibly in the minds of some review- 
ers and readers a question of taste will 
arise in this connection; but it should 
not, and for this reason: Such a ques- 
tion could be entertained only if some 
of the subjects were annoyed. None 
will be. Those who were left out will 
murmur, “Bad taste.” But they 
should exercise restraint. There may 
be other novels. ° 

We need not distress ourselves with 
those reviews of ‘“‘Show Boat” which 
will tell that Miss Ferber has written 
an epic of the Mississippi, or institute 
the inevitable comparison with Mark 
Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi’. 
I was a book reviewer for years and 
you have my word for it, one can do 
this sort of thing with his eyes shut. 
What may not be so immediately clear 
is that in three novels — ‘‘ The Girls”, 
“So Big”, and “Show Boat” — Miss 
Ferber has written a sort of composite 
novel of Chicago without making the 
matter a conscious enterprise, as 
Frank Norris, perhaps necessarily, did 
in “The Pit”. The Chicago stuff in 
“Show Boat” is so good that almost 
for the first time the non-Chicagoan, 
like myself, inclines to put the town in 
the small number of American cities 
that have a tradition. There is an- 
other feature shared by Miss Fer- 
ber’s novels. She has in each case told 
the story of more than one generation. 
But the most interesting thing is the 
decided shift in her point of view 
toward the youngest generation. 

We'll have to define that term a little 
more exactly, which can be done by 
saying that it refers to men and women 
still in their twenties, perhaps, but not 
under them. Now the point of view 
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in “‘The Girls’, unless I am dumber 
than I think, was on the whole one of 
approval. That is, Miss Ferber felt, 
and wanted you to feel, that the third 
generation pretty well knew what it 
was about and would handle its affairs 
more capably than its immediate fore- 
runners. In “So Big” the attitude 
had changed; Miss Ferber, watching 
the generation critically, raised a large 
question mark against it. And in 
“Show Boat” the question mark has 
been rubbed out; a significant under- 
scoring, lightly penciled, takes its 
place. Miss Ferber: has taken the 
measurements of this present crowd 
and invites you to do the same. 
Everyone knows that Edna Ferber 
was born in Kalamazoo, Michigan, and 
grew up in Appleton, Wisconsin, which 
is, properly speaking, her home town. 
From high school she went to work as 
reporter ‘or the local paper; two years 
later she was working on a Milwaukee 


journal; after four years of that, over- 
work extended a two weeks’ vacation 


to a year at home. She wrote her first 
short story and sold it to a magazine 
for $62.50. Time, sixteen years ago. 
In those sixteen years she has become 
one of the highest priced and most 
valued short story writers and her long 
fiction commands sums proportionately 
as great, or possibly somewhat greater. 

To say that with “So Big” she be- 
came a best seller is scarcely adequate, 
since any book that sells 50,000 copies 
is a best seller, and the story of Selina 
did at least four times as well as that. 
Miss Ferber had not the help of a sin- 
gle big hit early in her career; she did 
not suddenly become a vogue; and she 
is probably as little the beneficiary of 
accident and good luck as any suc- 
cessful living writer. What she has 
achieved — with a rapidity astonish- 
ing in the circumstances— she has 
achieved solely by her abilites and de- 
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liberate hard work. ‘‘Show Boat”’, 
of course, rides to a sale certain and 
large on the wave from “So Big”; but 
above 50,000 copies it must make its 
way by its own merits. However, 
they happen to be plentiful. 

They are the same merits that Miss 
Ferber’s work has consistently dis- 
played, but in this novel they are with- 
out the sharpened point of the short 
story or the foreshortening, for the 
sake of intensity, used in “So Big”’. 
In the story of Selina and her son Miss 
Ferber put down, in the very first chap- 
ter, what was to come, all that toward 
which the whole story would tend. 
But the first chapter of ‘‘Show Boat”’ 
offers no such direction post. It 
names, but does not introduce, Kim 
Ravenal, receding instantly tothe night 
of her birth and presenting in detail 
exactly two persons, Kim’s mother, 
Magnolia, and Magnolia’s mother, the 
Cromwellian Parthenia Ann Hawkes. 
Why? These two ladies, not the ac- 
cidental Kim, are to be the chief per- 
sons of the novel; the heroines, in fact. 
After page 24 and the exciting night of 
Kim’s advent we go back to Magno- 
lia’s childhood and on page 228 we find 
her marrying the scamp who is to be- 
come Kim’s father. Then, for several 
pages, we have various scenes from 
future time; with the last two lines of 
page 236 we come back to the chron- 
ological order and continue with Mag- 
nolia’s marriage and Kim’s childhood 
to the bottom of page 365. The story 
now jumps a quarter of a century, or 
nearly. The curtain goes up on Kim 
Ravenal, one of the leading actresses 
of the New York stage. The thirty 
remaining pages are chronological and 
cover a comparatively short time. 

I really didn’t mean to involve my- 
self in the time chart above, but if such 
liberties with time throw you off and 
you haven’t yet read “Show Boat”, 
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clip the paragraph; it may be useful. 
Confusion of time has made all readers 
of Conrad assume that his finest novel 
is inferior and unimportant. And 
Miss Ferber’s purposeful fooling is 
likely to obscure, for some, the qual- 
ities of ‘Show Boat”’. 

For if, as was my experience, you 
are less impressed on finishing “Show 
Boat” than you were with the last 
page of “So Big”, arrest for a little 
while your judgment; it is possible 
that your experience will continue to 
parallel mine and you will find your- 
self, after a day or two, fully convinced 
that “‘“Show Boat” is the better book. 
Your thoughts will go back over the 
hundreds of scenes of the story and 
your imagination will find lively exer- 
cise on the players— not simply the 
half dozen principals, but the dozen or 
so lesser members of the cast. You 
will consider that the opening chapter, 
dramatic and picturesque in itself, was 
the only device by which the book 
could be pinned together — the spe- 
cial difficulty being no fault of Miss 
Ferber’s but the fault of two genera- 
tions as unlike as Kim’s and her 
mother’s. And your final reflections, 
the most exciting of all, will concern 
Miss Ferber. 

How far she has gone! — and I don’t 
mean copies sold or cents per word. 
She has always, to an extent not ex- 
celled and perhaps not equaled by any 
contemporary, had the power of apper- 
ception and precise measurement. 
There are one or two others who can 
photograph asinstantly and completely; 
it seems to me that at the moment I 
can think of no one who handles the 
resulting strip of film with so much 
skill. For consider: All of “Show 
Boat” to page 366 serves two purposes. 
The first is that of a work of art for its 
own sake, the rescue of the authentic 
color and feeling from a vanishing ex- 


istence in interior America. But the 
second purpose is to show, as nothing 
else could show, the littleness, the smug- 
ness, the perfectionism and fatuous 
complacency of the New York life de- 
picted in the last thirty pages. No 
text is given out, no sermon is preached, 
no judgment is passed; a series of vivid 
pictures does the trick. I don’t think 
we need more evidence. 

Edna Ferber has gone astonishingly 
far in another direction; for by virtue of 
“So Big” followed by “‘Show Boat”’ she 
now stands forth as the keenest social 
critic among our fiction writers. She 
evidently gets perspective faster than 
any of her contemporaries and she uses 
it with more effect. Hers is a priceless 
gift, whether exercised in the spontane- 
ity of friendly talk or by labor at the 
typewriter from nine until four. 

— And I don’t care! A passionate 
preoccupation with human beings is 
necessary to make a novelist. It may 
be genteel, like Jane Austen’s, or ro- 
bust, like Dickens’s, or insinuative, like 
Joseph Conrad’s, or anatomical, like 
Mr. Dreiser’s, but it’s the without- 
which-not. Always, there must be 
the incurable zest; always, there must 
be the power to delight the faculty of 
recognition which does such service- 
able substitution for imagination in 
the majority of mankind. Granted 
this gusto, the chance exists that the 
person tending to express it in writing 
will become a good writer; be it non- 
existent, the most that can be hoped 
for is fine writing, pure literature, 
belles lettres, and other disguises. 
Miss Ferber has not yet had a subject 
worthy of her developed powers; when 
all is said, ‘‘Show Boat” is, for her, 
simply ‘‘a fine performance” (I say it 
though she slay me), a wide and hand- 
some step up. But when it comes to 
the future, you can’t get odds against 
her. 
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NOTE ON A NOVEL 
By H. G. Wells 


This is the preface preceding the title page in “‘ The World of William 
Clissold”’ by H. G. Wells, which the author describes as ‘“‘a novel at a 
new angle’’. 


OVELS with prefaces are like 
pictures with inscriptions below 
them; there is a confession that some- 
thing was left over and had to be ex- 
pressed by an addendum. But the 
note which is offered here is not a pref- 
ace so much as a protest, and in token 
thereof it is put before the title page 
and does not figure in the list of con- 
tents. It is a protest against certain 
stock tricks of the book reviewer and 
certain prevalent vulgarities about 
books. They concern the treatment 


of opinion in works of fiction and what 
is called “‘ putting people into novels”’. 
This book, then, “‘The World of 


William Clissold’’, is a novel. It is 
claimed to be a complete full dress 
novel, that and nothing more. William 
Clissold is a fictitious character, and his 
thoughts and ideas throughout are the 
thoughts and ideas natural to his men- 
tal and social type. His is, to the best 
of his author’s ability, his own self and 
not his author’s self, in his emotional 
reactions, in his hard wilfulness, in his 
faith, in his political ideas, in his judg- 
ments. He is a specimen of modern 
liberalism, using liberalism in its broad- 
est sense. He is a study of a modern 
type seeking expression and modes of 
self realization. His circumstances and 
his views are fitted together with the 
utmost care to make one consistent per- 
sonality. His views run very close at 
times — but not always — to the views 
his author has, in his own person, ex- 
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pressed; nevertheless is it too much to 
ask that they should be treated here as 
his own? Naturally his point of view 
is like Mr. Wells’s. That was to be ex- 
pected. How can one imagine and in- 
vent the whole interior world of an un- 
congenial type? Every author must 
write of the reactions he knows; he 
must be close enough to them to feel 
them sympathetically. It is unreason- 
able to expect the author of this book 
to write of the inner life of such people 
as the devout Mr. Belloc, for example, 
or the aristocratic Duke of Northum- 
berland, or the political Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. He can only comment 
on such types from an inaccessible re- 
moteness, attack them, admire them, 
state his differences from them. Their 
ultimate processes are inconceivable to 
him. There never was a character 
created by an imaginative author from 
the inside which did not contain this 
quite unavoidable element of self pro- 
jection. Even Hamlet is believed to 
be a self projection of Shakespeare. 
But while this is forgiven and taken for 
granted in the criticism of most authors, 
it is made a sort of standing charge 
against the present writer. It would 
be a great kindness to a no doubt unde- 
serving author, if in this instance Wil- 
liam Clissold could be treated as Wil- 
liam Clissold, and if Mr. Wells could be 
spared the standard charge of having 
changed his views afresh, and so forth 
and so on, because William Clissold sees 





many things from a different angle than 
did Mr. Polly, George Ponderevo, Su- 
san Ponderevo, Mr. Preemby, Dr. De- 
vizes, Dr. Martineau, Remington, Kipps, 
the artilleryman in ‘“‘The War of the 
Worlds”, Uncle Nobby, Benham, Billy 
Prothero, and the many other charac- 
ters who have been identified as mouth- 
pieces and exponents of Mr. Wells’s 
scandalously varied views and atti- 
tudes. Anditis a point worth consider- 
ing in this period of successful personal 
memoirs, that if the author had wanted 
to write a mental autobiography instead 
of a novel, there is no conceivable rea- 
son why he should not have done so. 

Clearly he did not want to do so. 

Which brings us to the second point 
in this intimate but necessary plea. 
This is not aromandclef. Itisa work 


of fiction, purely and completely. One 
thing which is something of an innova- 
tion has to be noted. A great number 
of real people are actually named in 


this story. It is, the author submits, 
impossible to get the full effect of con- 
temporary life in which living ideas and 
movements play a dominant part, with- 
out doing that. You cannot have a man 
like William Clissold going about the 
world of today and never meeting any- 
body one has ever heard of. Some of 
these living personages are not only 
mentioned but more or less described. 
But always under their proper names. 
Dr. Jung is made to talk in a London 
flat. Itis very much as he talked in a 
London flat. He appears because cer- 
tain original ideas of his have been taken 
and woven into the Clissold point of 
view, and it was at once ungracious not 
to acknowledge the far reaching sug- 
gestions that camefrom him and clumsy 
and self important to make a footnote or 
aprefatory note. Shaw again, the Shaw 
of the eighties, blows into a Kensington 
evening and Keynes lunches with Clis- 
sold. These are affectionate hospitali- 
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ties; they do not wound nor injure and 
can awaken no resentment. 

With one transparent exception, the 
vignette of a great scientific man at 
home in Book I, which is partially a 
portrait, every character that appears 
in the book under a fictitious name is an 
entirely fictitious character. The more 
nearly they may approach to living 
instances, the more fictitious they are. 
They say and do things that living 
people are saying and doing. That is 
inevitable in a picture of contemporary 
life. If one were to write a story in 
which a Prime Minister had to figure 
during the Balfour régime, it would be 
necessary to have a Prime Minister 
rather like Lord Balfour — or every- 
thing would have to be different. If 
an August Personage has to descend 
into the narrative, it would have to be 
drawn to the figure of the August Per- 
sonage of the period. A beggar or a 
policeman must be something like some 
beggar or policeman one actually knows. 
People must be more or less similar to 
real people up and down the scale, so 
long as one is writing a novel and not a 
fantasy. But though you made your 
Prime Minister as Balfouresque as pos- 
sible or your Prince as princely, it 
would be for atmosphere and not for 
statement, and the last imputation that 
is permissible against a novelist is that 
he is trying to say or insinuate this or 
that about an individual without dar- 
ing to say it plainly and directly to the 
proper address. Cannot this sort of 
imputation be checked? Cannot those 
who criticize books and write about 
books cease to pander to that favorite 
amusement of vulgar, half educated, 
curious but ill informed people, the hunt 
for the imaginary ‘“‘originals’’ of every 
fictitious character — who will, for ex- 
ample, discover in the present case that 
X or Y or Z, who happens to be an 
advertising specialist, ‘‘sat for’ the 
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brother Dickon of this story for exam- 
ple, or that Lady Steinhart is this or 
that particular resident in Cannes or 
Nice — because she has a large garden? 
And that it is all great fun and very 
malicious and so forth and not for a 
moment to be treated as serious litera- 
ture. Thisidentification of ‘originals”’ 
is an old trick of the Victorian novelist 
and publisher; it was I suppose an at- 
tempt to enhance interest by that 
faint intimation of libel. It is really 
not just to the spirit and intention of a 
book of this type. 

An inanimate instance from this 
book will make the matter clearer with- 
out touching upon any personal note. 
There is written here the most exact 
and detailed description of the mas, 
which is the scene of nearly the whole 
novel. Rooms in that house are de- 
scribed, bits of its garden, the view from 
the windows. It is possible to locate 
that mas within a few miles of Grasse; 


it is possible to find not one but a score 
of views closely similar to the view pic- 
tured so explicitly, a similar mas is to 
be found. But the actual mas no one 
will ever find, nor the precise rooms, 


nor the exact view. It does not exist. 
That view does not exist. It is the 
case of Mr. Britling’s home over again, 
which everyone who did not know Mr. 
Wells’s home in Essex very well, knew 
so surely was an exact account of Eas- 
ton Glebe. The less these identifiers 
knew aboutit, the more they appreciated 
the photographic quality of the picture. 
The less they knew Mr. Wells, the more 
certainly they recognized him in Mr. 
Britling. Enthusiastic strangers still 
invade Mr. Wells at times with the de- 
mand to see the place where he wept 
when he heard that his eldest son was 
killed. It is embarrassing to encoun- 
ter such intrusive sympathy for an en- 
tirely imaginary loss. And matters 
become complicated when “originals” 
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volunteer and surrender to the detec- 
tives. A charming contemporary has 
just confided to the world that she was 
the “original” of Beatrice in ‘‘Tono 
Bungay”. It is the first intimation 
that has reached the author of this in- 
teresting fact. Noone would have sus- 
pected it. 

But this time, may we have a truce 
to such artless tributes to the novelist’s 
art? It was William Clissold, an en- 
tirely fictitious character, who thought 
out most of the problems of his life and 
made belated love to his fictitious Clem- 
entina in a fictitious mas in Provence, 
and in spite of the entirely imaginary 
wreckage of an automobile in the road 
to Thorenc, the author survives. It 
is no good to look for that stone, with 
its simple inscription, in the Magagnosc 
cemetery. Tothe best of his knowledge 
and belief the author has never been 
buried anywhere. Even brother Dick- 
on’s allusion to William’s good looks is 
not to be regarded as self revelation. 
All novelists use actual experiences in 
their work. They must know things 
before they tell about them. But all 
novelists rearrange, sublimate, inten- 
sify. One turns over the sketch book 
of one’s memories and uses this and 
that. One takes a lifted eyebrow here, 
and a mimosa in flower there. The 
imagination discovers a certain con- 
gruity between some actual situation 
and some constructive necessity, and 
works in as much of the situation as it 
needs. But it alters and rearranges 
without scruple. The eyebrow is not 
a portrait; the parallelism of a situation 
isnot areport. Surely there is enough 
to read in this book without reading 
between the lines. 

And one other question may be 
glanced at here before this note con- 
cludes. There is much discussion of 
opinion in this book. Does that make 
it anything but a novel? Is it not 
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quite as much “life” to meet and deal 
with a new idea as to meet and deal 
with a new lover? Must the charac- 
ters in our English novels be forever- 
more as cleaned of thought as a rabbit 
is of its bowels, before they can be 
served up forconsumption? This book, 
which contains religious, historical, 
economic and sociological discussions, 
which expresses fits of temper and 
moods of doubt, is at any rate submit- 
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ted as a novel, as a whole novel and 
nothing but a novel, as the story of 
one man’s adventure, body, soul and 
intelligence, in life. If you are the sort 
of person who will not accept it as a 
novel then please leave it alone. You 
are not getting sly peeps at something 
more real than the reality of art, and 
your attempts to squint through will 
only make.you squint very unbecom- 
ingly. 


IT IS NOT EASY 


By Elizabeth J. Coatsworth 


T is not easy, the harvest of the ocean, 
Not like wheat to be reaped in a long hot day 

With cider under the hedge, not like potatoes 
To be dug for leaning down to finger the clay, 
Not like apples or almonds with ladders leaning 
Against the fruit-filled boughs, not like milk and cream 
Drumming into a pail at dawn and evening, 
Not like watercress gathered in the current of a stream — 


No, for fishing a man must be stout armed and hearted, 
Dawn and dark he must harness the wind, he must rein 
The unbroken wind to his plow and his furrow 

Over his own head may close rolling again. 

Rain and sleet he must bear blinded and rocking, 


He must fight through long nights when the winds cut like flails, 
Haul at the lines and hold to the tiller 
And struggle half frozen with storm-maddened sails. 


It is not easy, the harvest of the ocean. 

A hard life have its gleaners and one often cut short, 

But they reap without sowing which is sweet to wild natures 
And it is as conquerors that they storm into port — 

A hard life but not dull like the life of the farmyard, 

The rutted long struggle with niggardly ground. 

The sailors go out to the curve of the ocean 

And their field has no hedge and their road has no bound! 





THREE INTERESTING SINNERS 


By Newman Flower 


Ernest Dowson 


ITERATURE teems with interest- 
ing sinners, and so illogical is 
genius in provoking beauty out of ugli- 
ness, that much that is best in this 
literature owes its birth to their sin. 
By all the written and unwritten laws 
of convention, Ernest Dowson was a 
sinner. An interesting sinner. But 
what a figure of pity, and how he hated 
pity! 

There is a little picture of him seared 
in my mind. It was the only time I 
saw him at work. He was sitting in a 
café during one of those evenings of 
boisterous excitement which immedi- 
ately followed the opening of the Boer 
War. He had before him, I remember, 
a high tumbler of claret. His eyes 
were half closed, for that terrible 
craving for alcohol which was beating 
through his blood had hit him hard that 
day, and he seemed only partly con- 
scious of the passing and repassing of 
people about him. His long thin 
fingers worked in painful travail over 
the marble top of the table at which he 
sat. 

He fascinated me. He seemed like a 
piece of wreckage salvaged from some 
vast destroying storm. His hollow 
cheeks, his pallor, his thin lips pressed 
tightly together, the ceaseless writhing 
of his fingers presented to my mind a 
picture of acute agony. I wondered 
why it was that one whose written 
thoughts had so impressed me could 
sink down to this hell. 

Presently he opened his eyes, but he 
really saw no one. His lips began 


muttering things, stupid, incoherent 
things, and I saw him grope in his 
vest pocket for a stub of pencil which 
he ultimately produced. Then he 
searched as painfully in his coat, pro- 
duced a wad of letters from which he 
selected one, and began to scribble 
wildly on the back of it. He wrote 
something, crossed it out, scribbled 
feverishly on again. When he had 
filled the whole of the side of paper 
with writing, most of which he crossed 
out afterward, he turned it over and 
began writing in pencil across the ink of 
the letter. 

The conventionalist might declare 
that such a pitiful display were better 
forgotten. But there was to my mind 
something awful about this man who 
still had some sweet and unspoiled 
corners in his soul unravished by his 
vice; who sat there fuddled, but singing 
more sweetly than most of those in 
London at his time. 

Dowson’s whole life was hopeless- 
ness. It came out in no more acute 
degree than in his mad infatuation 
for a restaurant keeper’s daughter in 
Soho. This girl brought out his best 
poetry. He would go to the restaurant 
every night and make pretense of eating 
a simple meal with no other reason for 
his presence than to watch her. When 
she talked to him he felt that the sun 
was burning his universe with beauty, 
even though he knew that all the 
while he was hugging to his breast the 
beast that was tearing the best out of 
him. 

Then he would get up quickly with 
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some rapid excuse in an undertone, 
rush from the restaurant to a haunt of 
vice, and drink heavily. Thence some 
ghost of a man would slink home to the 
poor lodgings, and the tragic brain that 
still functioned fitfully would give out 
the lines, delicately shaped, that were 
the real Dowson. 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in my 

fashion! 

Did ever the pen of a weak man give, 
so generously give, his confession of help- 
lessness to the person he adored? For 
he worshiped that girl, her uncouth 
beauty, her red hands; this creature of 
work shrouded with innocence was a 
goddess to the better man in him. 

He prowled through London’s under- 
world spending his youth, his poor 
strength, his frail means. He would 
discover through the comradeship of 
drinking some literary derelict in a wine 
shop, and give him all the money he 
had. Once he emptied his pockets to 
such a creature whom he had never 
seen before. It was in a wine shop off 
the Strand. Some nights afterward he 
came back to the bar and asked for his 
erstwhile friend in order that he might 
pour into his hand the money he had 
just received for a literary effort. The 
beneficiary was absent. The proprie- 
tor of the wine shop offered to take the 
money and hand it over. ‘“‘But”, he 
inquired, ‘“‘what is the man’s name?” 

Dowson did not know; he had never 
bothered to inquire. He had never 
even wanted to know. For in the 
backwaters of suffering names are of 
no account. 

The summer came and passed and in 
autumn he disappeared from his ac- 
customed haunts. He had passed to 
the East End; to the river side. He 
haunted lowdown gin palaces fre- 
quented by the toughest of seagoing 
“‘shellbacks”.. He bought them beer; 
would creep westward to sell some 
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literary work written out on tables 
swabbed with beer, and slink back 
again, a hurt soul, a lark with a 
broken wing. Drifting, always drift- 
ing, but still aflame in him that passion 
for the girl in the restaurant to whom 
he wrote: 

But the flowers of the soul, the flowers of 


the soul 
For you and for me bloom never again. 


He appeared in Paris. The verve 
and élan of her night life fascinated 
him, excited him, dragging at his fail- 
ing store of vitality. The burning 
fevers of consumption were breaking 
him down. He struggled fitfully from 
café to café, sinking like a frail ghost 
into the leather padded corners under 
blazing lights, dying — dying certainly 
and happily in his fashion. And 
writing all the while with a pen that 
stole the last pulses of vitality from a 
dying brain... . 

And then the last grim chapter. 
Someone found him in a London wine 
shop, fainting, and took him home to 
his lodgings at Catford fifteen miles 
away. Once there, the last flicker of 
strength came to him. He rose in his 
bed exclaiming excitedly that he must 
write. He plunged into great de- 
bauches of reading; he began to devour 
Dickens volume by volume. 

Arthur Symons, in his brilliant 
memoir penned nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, describes the last moments 
of Dowson: 

On the last day of his life he sat up 
talking eagerly till five o’clock in the 
morning. At the very moment of death he 
did not know that he was dying. He tried 


to cough, could not cough, and his heart 
aunpel quietly. 


So passed Dowson, the interesting 


sinner. The man with the big heart 
that never really broke, because it was 
so much bigger than his frailties. 

I never open his volume of poems 
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but there seems to come out of the 

pages a sadness that clings, an infinite 

hurt. For I see again Dowson scrib- 

bling at that table, I see again the lights 

of that night, hear once more the noise, 

and in his lines I find the beautiful 

sinner: 

I will set my sail on a stormy day and cross 
the bar and seek 

That I have sought and never found, the 
exquisite one crown 


Which crowns one day with all its calm the 
passionate and the weak. 


Oscar Wilde 


LTHOUGH there are certain points 

of similarity between Dowson 

and Oscar Wilde, there was neverthe- 

less a nobility about Wilde which 

Dowson never possessed. Dowson in 

his worst hours dropped into utter 

despair; Wilde never held his head 

more proudly than at the height of his 
suffering. 

Wilde was a curious blending of twin 
personalities. There were two Oscar 
Wildes, as distinct and separate as if 
they had been different people. The 
weakness of the one was atoned for by 
the beauty of thought and dignity of 
the other. It has always been a com- 
mon fault to confuse the two; indeed 
there is a certain snobbery in Britain 
—a rather aggressive snobbery — 
which insists on confusing the two. It 
brands Wilde constantly as a sinner, a 
poseur who delighted in studied para- 
dox. Sinner he was, but many have 
shown what has always seemed a hid- 
eous delight in belittling his courage, 
his fidelity to his friends, and his infinite 
genius. He was human, but he is very 
seldom given the credit for being 
human. 

Heredity and taint ran up a bill 
which Wilde had to pay, and he paid it. 
But at other times he was always the 


supreme gentleman. On one occasion 
at a house near St. John’s Wood he sat 
down at a dinner party with Henley 
facing him across the table. The host 
on that occasion — a friend of mine — 
told me that Henley proceeded to get 
rapidly intoxicated with Chianti and 
then, when all sense of discretion had 
left him, began to heap upon Wilde 
every form of studied insult his lips 
could muster, all this in the presence 
of strangers. Wilde merely smiled, 
said ‘‘Yes” or ‘“‘No”’. “I never”, he 
once declared, ‘‘elate myself to argue 
with a drunken man; it would be 
tantamount to excusing drunkenness 
in myself.’”” He endured this abuse for 
more than an hour. The only thing 
that worried him was that no one was 
smoking — no permission had been 
given to smoke — and he was itching 
to get at his cigarette case. 

Presently the hostess observed that 
the oil lamp in the centre of the table 
was sending a stream of black smoke 
upward to the ceiling. She got up and 
leaned across the table to turn it down, 
saying as she did so: “I believe this 
wretched lamp has been smoking all 
the evening.”’ 

“‘Lucky lamp!”’ exclaimed Wilde. 

Later that night when Henley so- 
bered up somewhat in the drawing 
room, Wilde trounced him with a rush 
of words. At two A.M. their host, 
tired of their wrangling, put them into 
a cab and sent them off. 

The host met Wilde the next morning 
at a publisher’s office and said: ‘‘ Well, 
have you and Henley finished your 
argument?” 

“Yes”, returned; {Wilde jovially. 
**We finished it over the kidneys and 
bacon just half an hour ago!” 

I always believe that his fall and 
suffering brought out the best in Oscar 
Wilde; had he never been compelled to 
know the extreme of suffering he would 
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probably have gone to his grave far 
more misunderstood than he is. 

Picture him on that day when he was 
released from Holloway Prison after 
the first trial; not condemned, but 
hounded from hotel to hotel till, spent 
and broken, he had to seek refuge in 
his mother’s house. Or his calm dur- 
ing that mad scramble for his belong- 
ings at the Tite Street (London) sale 
where the things that he treasured, 
those little baubles of art that were his 
gods, passed into the maw of the 
curious who he knew would never ap- 
preciate them as he had done. Or 
that last evening before the final day 
of the second trial when he called his 
friends together to tell them at his 
leavetaking that he had saved for each 
some little souvenir, by which they 
should remember him. 

Prison made him human. Prison 
destroyed the veneer, the sham. It 
remade his health. It gave him that 
understanding of his fellow creatures 
and perhaps a deeper love of humanity. 
His prison writings show how strongly 
his sense of humanity had come to its 
own again—his sympathy for the 
little murderer waiting to be hanged, 
the alarm and disgust with which he 
surveyed the whole degrading system 
of prison conduct, not because it hurt 
him so much as because it destroyed 
utterly those who had a far weaker 
faith than he in the human order of 
things. None realized so fully how 
necessary was the purgatory through 
which he passed to bring him back to a 
greater sense of the beautiful. 

“I threw the pearl of my soul into a 
cup of wine”’, he wrote of his days of 
luxurious living. ‘“‘I went down the 
primrose path to the sound of flutes. 
I lived on honeycomb. But to have 
continued the same life would have 
been wrong because it would have been 
limiting. I had to pass on.” 
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Had Wilde been the mean and nar- 
row spirit he is so often described as 
having been, he would, in his pride and 
arrogance, have failed to realize that 
the human law is not made to be 
broken. Prison life would have turned 
his heart to stone, and his thoughts to 
revolution. It would have destroyed 
a creature without courage, or a per- 
sonality of pose. 

But it could not destroy Wilde. 
had to pass on. 

When the gates of Reading Gaol 
opened, and Oscar Wilde came out to 
the world again under the name- of 
Sebastian Melmoth, the change which 
suffering had wrought in him was at 
once apparent. The beat of social 
ostracism opened the wounds, but the 
retort, which would hitherto have been 
so quick to his lips, was never uttered. 
The demand for luxury slipped from 
him like a discarded coat of which he 
was tired. The adoration of an empty 
society was no longer desired; on the 
other hand, he wrote letters to those 
prisoners who had been his comrades in 
duress. What little money he hed he 
mostly gave away. 

He had come back to simplicity. 
When in his earlier life he had come 
into money, he had yearned for luxury; 
now that luxury had been his and was 
lost again, he had no need of it. He 
strikes me as being at this period very 
like a wilful child that has learned a 
hard lesson. At the little French 
village of Berneval we find him enter- 
taining all the village children; writing 
letters full of courage to other literary 
wayfarers who had never found the 
heights he had known, or experienced 
the indignity of having their names 
taken from the posters of their plays on 
the day when hysterical society turned 
its thumbs down and forgot a man’s 
art. 

And now Paris was calling to him 


He 
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just as it called to Dowson when the 
sands were running out. It is strange 
that so many of the world’s interesting 
sinners pass to Paris when all other 
interests have failed, as if they would 
go back to her for ultimate mothering. 
What drew Wilde to Paris in these last 
months no one shall say. Had he a 
desire to creep back like a ghost to 
those streets, those scenes, that had 
been part of him when Paris gave him 
the laurels? Or was it to listen as it 
might be to an echo, and so discover if 
they had forgotten his name? 
Ultimately, the scene in that little 
hostel, the Hotel d’Alsace, the proprie- 
tor of which had taken pity on him 
when, a sick and dying man, he had 
been thrown out of a hotel in the Rue 
Marsollier because he could not pay 
his bill. Wilde knew that he was 


dying, he had believed himself to be 
dying from the moment he first entered 
Reading Gaol. 


Perhaps now his sensi- 
tive nature, his mind so keenly tuned, 
was already dead. But he made one 
last fight to get back. He sat long into 
the night writing feverishly — writing 
and drinking brandy. The outcast was 
going under. His head was bursting 
with a pain that never ceased, that 
maddened him by day and drove sleep 
away by night. 

We are indebted to Robert Sherard 
for one of Wilde’s last mots. They told 
him that only a very eminent surgeon, 
whom they named, could perform the 
operation which would ease those 
terrible pains in the head. They 
added that this surgeon’s fee would be 
very high. ‘‘Then’’, said Wilde with 
resignation to the inevitable, ‘“‘I must 
die beyond my means.” 

And while Duponnier the hotel 
keeper was holding him in his arms 
Wilde slipped quietly out. They rat- 
tled his poor body over the streets to 
Pére Lachaise, and a friend put up a 
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stone to him. Oddly enough society, 
after many years, decided that it 
could now go once more to see a Wilde 
play and remain uncontaminated. 
They even put his name back on the 
theatre bills — which in some ways 
was more amazing still — thinking, 
perhaps, to paraphrase his own words: 
that Death had cleansed him in great 
waters, and with bitter herbs had 
made him whole. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


ALWAYS consider that the most 

interesting sinner in literature is 
Edgar Allan Poe. For surely he 
stands apart among the literary mys- 
tics. He was such a child of unhappy 
circumstance. All the cruelty the 
world could heap upon a sensitive soul 
it gave to him in full measure. Sorrow 
bore him down with an everlasting 
load; he lived with disappointment 
striding beside him as his companion. 
I do not wonder that his pen reflected 
the bitterness of his moods; I do not 
wonder that he sought the solace of 
vice. Perhaps if I wanted to find the 
clay feet of a god, I should confess that 
he attained vice before he knew the 
meaning of literary success or even 
literary achievement. 

He was never more than driftwood 
on the surging current of life. At the 
age of two he had lost his parents, and 
was adopted by afriend. He was sent 
over to England and received a smat- 
tering of education at a little school 
in Stoke-Newington. They did not 
understand this child from Baltimore; 
they did not want to understand him 
with his curious reserve and his big 
eyes that seemed to wander about 
seeing nothing. He returned to Amer- 
ica. The undercurrent of youth caught 
him up and spoiled him; he went off to 
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fight for Greece, and the last person 
who ever knew why was himself. He 
forged the name of his guardian to a 
check, and entered the death chamber 
of his guardian’s wife drunk. 

In those few early years the world 
ruined him. His weakness bore him 
down, and only his agile brain saved 
him from being forgotten by mankind. 
He had a cleverness that would not be 
smothered. America began to fret 
and bother about his literary criticisms, 
but it did not know that the work 
which seemed to have been so lightly 
thrown off was the produce of super- 
human effort that destroyed his nerves 
and made him a victim to neuresthenia. 
A victim to alcohol. ... 

One of the oddest things about a 
man’s ambition is that it is often aimed 
at a star to which his temperament is 
utterly unsuited. Poe had one dream 
in life — to run and own a successful 
magazine. He who had never known 


the meaning of money had a craving 


to finger it. He admitted that he 
would sell his soul to know what it 
meant to be able to spend money 
lavishly. When he took over the 
editorship of ‘“‘Graham’s Magazine” 
it was selling five thousand copies an 
issue; he speedily put it up to fifty 
thousand. And all the while he was 
living on alcohol; so badly had the 
disease caught him that one of his 
later supporters wrote to him and urged 
him to give up the habit of drinking 
before breakfast! 

He passed from one editorship to 
another; he beat up circulation after 
circulation. His criticisms of books 
became the talk of literary America, 
but his soul was rebelling against 
making successes for others. He must 
rule a magazine with splendidly printed 
pages and wide margins; he wanted 
to be a literary potentate with a 
bevy of literary menials and all the 
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literary lights of his time writing for 
him for nothing or next to nothing. 
He became a literary beggar. He 
plunged and fought — rebelling against 
those commonplace minds that owned 
things; begging and whining to this 
person and that for articles for a 
paper which would be his ideal. 

So he started ‘‘ The Penn Magazine”’ 
and it failed. He started ‘‘ The Stylus” 
and it failed, to be resurrected into a 
fresh failure. Chance was against him. 
He could edit for others, but for him- 
self he could not edit successfully. The 
exchequer of his periodicals could not 
keep pace with his dreams. And then 
he conceived the idea of getting all the 
successful authors of America to com- 
bine secretly. Each was to put two 
hundred dollars into a publishing con- 
cern; he was to run it, they to write for 
it, and the spoils were to be shared 
equally. He carried this great and 
impossible dream through the years, 
and that it never matured was one of 
the greatest sadnesses of his life. 

The disappointment made him vi- 
cious. Because he could not write a 
full length novel, he attacked anyone 
who could. Because he was not capa- 
ble of very long poetry, he forgot that 
he had a God given gift for beauty in 
shorter verse, and bore down with a 
pen of vitriol on those who attempted 
verse beyond his own measure. He 
became swallowed up in self with its 
bittering of poverty. He lived and 
dreamed hate. 

And yet he was the literary force of 
America through two decades. He 
was a little man with a thin body and 
a wonderful prominent forehead, and 
extraordinary eyes with deep circles 
round them which seemed to fling them 
out as if they were burning lights. He 
rushed round and round a room while 
he talked, and would come to a stand- 
still with the perspiration, caused by 
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mental excitement, running down his 
cheeks. He had no sense of money 
because he had never handled money in 
any quantity. Once he was found 
sitting on the steps of a theatre writing 
a poem because, as he said, he would 
get the money before one o’clock next 
day and so still the tongue of a badger- 
ing landlady. 

Although he would work for unend- 
ing hours on a piece of literary criticism 
for which he was paid a pittance, he 
would produce verse which was not 
ephemeral to pay a bill. He had a 
flair, but he flung it aside and used it 
only when he wanted to borrow money. 
He knew he was one of the greatest 
writers of America, yet he could not 
live up to that standard. 

The cruel poverty and endless suffer- 
ing began to break him. He opened 
up a war against Longfellow whom 
he accused of having plagiarized his 
“Haunted Palace” in ‘‘The Belea- 
guered City”. He carried his attack 
to the point of libel, but the old 
Professor knew his man and merely 
smiled. Poe was mad. With all his 
genius openly and frankly discussed in 
America, he was mad. When Dickens 
came to America Poe sent him his 
books, much as a commercial traveler 
would send advance goods, and then 
called on the English novelist and 
asked him to find a publisher for Poe’s 
works in London. 

Always the yearning after money. 
He did not know the value of his 
goods, but he wanted money. He had 
the soul of a dreamer, yet in another 
mood his body wanted to make him a 
plutocrat so that he might indulge his 
vices the better. He was drinking 
hard, he had always been drinking 
hard. And now he had taken to 
opium. 

But sometimes the gentle soul of the 
man would steal away as if the fleshy 


creature were not looking, and he 
would write some beautiful work. 
“The Raven’’, which was the product 
of several years’ travail, was originally 
called ‘‘The Owl”. When at last he 
finished it he sold it for two pounds, 
then went round finding famous actors 
who would recite it. Still the artist 
looking for the best exploitation of his 
work. When, after a while, Murdoch, 
the great actor, recited ‘‘The Raven’”’, 
Poe disappeared for weeks on end in a 
great debauch. 

His attitude toward women was, to 
my mind, one of the most curious 
paradoxes of his life. Throughout the 
years he was fond of women. When 
poor, when he had not the clothes to go 
to a decent function, he found that lure 
in women which made him borrow a 
suit of clothes from anyone so that he 
might not be shut out. He danced. 
He began and carried through the most 
desperate of platonic friendships. He 
developed a habit, which he once con- 
fessed became an absolute tyranny, of 
writing love letters. He started an 
infatuation in a mad moment, and tried 
to live up to it long after any memory 
of the woman to whom he was writing 
his wild letters survived. It is on 
record that he once cut in the street a 
woman to whom he was inditing the 
most impassioned letters, because he 
had absolutely forgotten her. Women 
made no mark on him; he suffered 
nothing by them, though he acclaimed 
them as the makers of his martyrdom. 

He lived dreams. Some women 
made his dreams. Some love affairs 
that never happened, but that he 
thought had happened, have given us 
many of the best chapters of our litera- 
ture. 

Who was Annabel Lee? Poe would 
have said she was adozen women. She 
might have been Mrs. Whitman, to 
whom he was engaged, in a passionless 
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fashion, to be married; or she might 
have been his child wife Virginia who 
died slowly of his poverty. Or she 
might have been some dream girl to 
whom he wrote those mad letters, the 
majority of which happily have been 
destroyed. 

Some kink in the brain gave us 
“Annabel Lee”; ‘‘The Raven” was 
a mood; “The Bells” was a mood. 
All those wonderful pieces of imagina- 
tion, “‘The Gold Bug’’, ‘‘The Masque 
of the Red Death’’, were moods. 
Moods of a rather frantic soul. 

There was only one stable thing in 
Poe’s life. All the rest was the ambi- 
tion or the despair of an hour. One 
thing alone went on — his love, that 
curious cold adoration, for his child 
wife, Virginia, his cousin. She never 


understood him; she only guessed that 
hidden in him, in his wild debauchery, 
in his softening moments of human 
feeling, was a man and a genius. 


The 
world howled him down for his mad- 
ness, but she still acclaimed him a 
genius. He would slink home after 
his wild fits of mental and physical 
despair without the means to buy a 
loaf of bread, and she still knelt at his 
knees as at the feet of a misunderstood 
genius. 

He was, but Virginia was the first 
person in the world to know it. 

And the tragedy of Virginia! All 
that she had dreamed turned out to 
be hopes placed in a broken reed. 
When for the last time Poe came back 
to Fordham Cottage his health was fail- 
ing, as it had ever been failing, and 
his dreams were smashed. He had 
reached the last stages of penury; 
there was not enough money in the 
house to buy a meal, let alone a meal 
for a woman dying of consumption. 

But all the suffering they had en- 


dured she set at the door of the world 
which had stolen her husband’s genius 
and thrown it away uncounted. These 
loves for other women —they were 
only his moods, just splashes of sun- 
light in his day which she had never 
wished to destroy or spoil. She had 
that blind faith in him one finds 
sometimes in women, which is more 
enduring than any earthly thing. 

The death of Virginia killed all the 
struggle, all sense of fight — and it had 
been littlhe—in Edgar Allan Poe. 
Born in Baltimore, he had drifted far 
in one mad hazard after another. His 
name was talked about on two con- 
tinents, but he loved the sound of it 
the better in some evil place where 
fame was a useless appendage that 
could not be juggled with. All his 
dreams, his wonderful dreams, could 
not rid his body of the pestilence. 

So he came back to the city that 
bore him, went out on one last wild 
debauch and died of his crime, with 
the cry, “‘ Lord, pity my poor soul!” 

What he has left reveals the heart of 
mankind. In some of his simpler 
poems such as “‘ Annabel Lee”’, in the 
great imagination of those fragmentary 
tales which seem to be the figments of 
a mind adrift among the stars, is suffi- 
cient evidence of spoiled genius. When 
time has swept over us and cleansed us, 
and left us bare for judgment, Edgar 
Allan Poe will appear, not as a flicker 
of genius under some ill fated star, but 
rather as a figure pitiful and sublime. 
All his mediocrities will have disap- 
peared, gone all recollection of his 
debauches, his whining clamoring for 
money, his passionate motives. And 
there will stand out a writer, human 
because he suffered frailty, one ahead 
of those who march because he reached 
an horizon known to few. 
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By Edgar Lee Masters 


s OING-TO-THE-STARS” hasfol- 

lowed shortly upon ‘Collected 
Poems”’, and the two books furnish an 
opportunity to make an appraisal of 
Lindsay’s contribution to American 
poetry. The difficulty in doing this 
satisfactorily lies in the fact that the 
era of its production has not closed, 
and until it comes to an end no one can 
see all around Lindsay’s work, which has 
arisen so indigenously from his time 
and his place. Whether his poetry has 
realized the imaginative verity of 
Illinois, of the American scene, is dis- 
puted now and may be one of the crit- 
ical issues of the future; but the pass- 
ing of time cannot detract from his 
originality. Nothing like him has 
ever been, he derives from no one; he 
may be grouped sometimes with Blake 
or Coleridge, having regard to certain 
characteristics of the imagination, but 
his voice is his own, his vision is his 
own — perhaps too much so at times 
to permit his readers to share it. He 
is a plant native to the Lincoln country, 
more native to it than any other Amer- 
ican writer, and with a power and an 
individuality which has drawn into 
strange blossom from that soil dreams 
and passions that are dead and those 
that have passed in our time. 

It has been possible to say of every 
other American poet of this day that 
he was kindred to some American or 
English poet; but no one knows the 
parentage of Lindsay. He sings Ameri- 
canism, but not in the Whitman key; 
he turns sometimes to gnomic and mys- 
tical chants, but they are aloft in a 


different space from that which Emer- 
son’s muse visited. Sometimes he 
uses the repetend in a way that reminds 
one of Poe; but the repetend is a matter 
of manner only, it is not one of sub- 
stance. And the haunts of Poe’s and 
Lindsay’s imaginations are as far 
apart from each other as those of any 
two poets in the world. He has evan- 
gelical passions, but they are not Whit- 
tier’s. He is shut away from Long- 
fellow in the circumstance that he has 
not Longfellow’s great gift of telling 
a story. He sings America as lustily 
as Whitman did; but it is a different 
America, and a more refined liberty. 
His intellect dwells upon Swedenborg, 
St. Francis, General Booth, Lincoln, 
Andrew Jackson; and from these he 
draws imaginative sustenance when in 
the trance; but then his utterance has 
been transmuted by the strange genius 
which is his, which speaks not its 
sources and inspirations but Lindsay 
himself. This is the reason why his vi- 
sion has beenimpugned. Few see what 
he sees. To many he misreports the 
American spirit and scene. 

The old question is thus raised as to 
the place of validity: whether it be in 
the object or in the eye, and whether 
portraitures, colors, or sounds are jus- 
tified of themselves or are justified 
only by their correspondence to some- 
thing external which is generally enough 
perceived to afford the basis of a com- 
mon consent of the mind. His “‘Chi- 
nese Nightingale” is as distant from 
reality as Coleridge’s ‘“‘Ancient Mari- 
ner”; his “Santa Fe Trail” booms and 
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glows with an exuberance of emotion 
such as youth in a vital and abandoned 
hour might experience along the wheat 
lands of Kansas or the mountain scen- 
ery of Colorado or northern New 
Mexico, when the greens and golds of 
early June sift through great cedars and 
the delicate airs from the cool slopes 
blow the fragrance of alfalfa and wild 
verbenas around the careless steps of 
youthful adventure. The reality of 
the song lies therefore in the imagina- 
tive rapture and experience of Lindsay 
himself. To enjoy and appreciate his 
poetry one must be able to share with 
him the delight of its creation, the im- 
mense gusto of its utterance, without 
questioning its reality or the surefoot- 
edness of his step. He dances along 
the way of his passions and delights; 
and nearly always he is the very poet 
whom Plato described as uttering won- 
derful things when in the trance, with- 
out knowing what he has really said. 
But it is an absurd mistake to sup- 
pose that there is a fundamental hos- 
tility between the creative gift and the 
thinking gift. Every poem comes 
out of an intellectual synthesis, how- 
ever unconscious it may be; Lindsay’s 
thinking is done unconsciously, and 
sometimes it is well done. It is crea- 
tive thinking or visioning. It is not 
that thinking which can plan and exe- 
cute an essay on Christianity and then 
turn to a poem like the “‘Ode to the 
West Wind”’; or the thinking that can 
appraise men and their art as Goethe 
did it. But it is the thinking that 
visions and appraises in the subterra- 
nean caverns of the unexplored mind, 
and then takes wing in the sunlight 
when the dawn of the creative im- 
pulse arises. He may fail, but only in 
so far as all genius fails for want of judg- 
ment. This lack Michelangelo pointed 
out as the great handicap of gifted 
men, because it leads to wrong artistry 


and wrong zxsthetic, and therefore to 
falsity. It is not to be expected that 
a poet as powerful and as full of visions 
as Lindsay will always be successful in 
setting down the many things that 
press upon his hand forexpression. He 
is to be judged by his best work, just as 
Shakespeare is to be judged by ‘“‘Ham- 
let” and not by “‘ Titus Andronicus”’. 
If any criticism could help Lindsay 
it would be that which would put him 
and keep him in possession of his indi- 
vidual powers, and therefore ensure 
their further and more perfect fruition. 
To quarrel with what he does and the 
way he does it is a spiritual offense to 
be severely condemned. It can do 
him no good, because he cannot be 
changed. It does him harm because 
it makes him self conscious; and the 
beauty of his art has been its freedom 
and its spontaneity, its sincere absorp- 
tion in the possessing vision of his own 


_ genius without regard to the figure he 


cuts before his audience. 

The preface to “‘Collected Poems”, 
which runs to great length, shows that 
he has heeded the critical scribblers 
who have attacked him; for he under- 
takes to justify his work and he almost 
promises to make amends. He takes 
pains to prove that he is not a jazz 
poet, whereas he might have some- 
thing to say on the subject of jazz mu- 
sic in its relation to the music of the 
future, as well as on the subject of the 
beauty and originality of jazz music as 
it is today. It is probable that if the 
jazz music of today had reached the 
consummate artistry of ‘‘The Chinese 
Nightingale” and “The Santa Fe 
Trail”, the John Brown poems and the 
Andrew Jackson poem contained in 
“Going-to-the-Stars”, a more digni- 
fied name might be found to designate 
this new field of saxophones, strings, and 
horns. Lindsay has done the thing 
the jazz composers have not done, and 
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at which they are now working. His 
poetry is not jazz if by that term it be 
meant that his poetry comes out of the 
vulgarity of the cabaret, out of the 
slang of the street. It touches, to be 
sure, the bravado of the American 
spirit, the reckless and rude adventures 
of homespun notables, the tambourines 
of the Salvation Army, the beer kegs of 
Negro celebrants; but everywhere 
rivers of light flow through his singing, 
and spirits and archangels are the pre- 
dominant chorus. 

Lindsay is a profoundly religious man, 
and like Swedenborg he sees meanings 
back of meanings and planes of life in 
correspondence above every plane of life 
that the physical eye can see. Because 
of this spiritual constitution of his he is 
forever seeking from the visible world 
explanations of that spiritual world 
which engrosses his imagination. He 


indulges himself in prefaces to exposit 
his philosophy, and draws pictures of 


censers and roses, of maps of the uni- 
verse, to illustrate his meaning. So 
thinking, but not writing, poetry, and 
thereby obeying the god that is his 
demon, he sees Springfield, Illinois, as 
the future home of a world university— 
all of which is possible, as Don Quixote 
said, ‘only it happens not to be so’’. 
He sees America as the old court house 
America, and his own drawings and 
poetry as having an Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic but not a jazz meaning, a dis- 
tinction that his critics may buffoon to 
their heart’s content without success- 
fully exposing its philosophical un- 
soundness. Throughout this preface 
his immense imagination exercises it- 
self, and pours out its strange and pro- 
phetic mysteries. Asia, Egypt, India, 
are working for some sort of world con- 
summation, with America as the final 
flower. And it may beso. True it is 
that the imagination finds the way 
that science afterward travels and makes 
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clear and sure for the world at large: 
and dreams of world unions haunt 
many minds. 

I can see the probability of Lind- 
say’s becoming the most magical figure 
of this day to the Americans of one 
hundred years from now, when the ris- 
ing generation of that time will dwell 
upon his quests and his wanderings, 
his faiths and his passions, his tramps 
preaching the gospel of beauty, his de- 
votion to Lincoln, to Jackson, the un- 
sullied goodness of his heart, the ele- 
ment of divinity in him that made him 
the “‘lame boy seeking the shrine”’, 
one of the most poignant lines of one of 
his most beautiful poems. And the 
youth of the future will see that when 
in this preface he preached democracy 
and the progress of the human spirit 
he said that “‘bad public taste is mob 
law, good public taste is democracy”’; 
that “‘ugliness is a kind of misgovern- 
ment’’; and that ‘‘a bad designer is to 
that extent a bad citizen”. These are 
profound truths worthy of any mind. 
This is the personality backing the 
John Brown poems which make of the 
man who was called a horse thief and 
was hanged as a felon the gigantic fig- 
ure of our American hierarchy of saints, 
sitting with his gun across his knees 
and his hunting dogs at his feet, judg- 
ing the world: an imaginative concep- 
tion of the American spirit which marks 
the highest point which poetry of 
the modern movement in America has 
reached. There is no poem by any 
other American poet of this time that 
can touch it as a pure creation, a magi- 
cal and ever memorable work of the 
mythmaking genius. 

The plain truth then is that Lindsay 
is not to be judged by his prefaces, his 
works on the movie art, in which his 
Egyptian and Swedenborgian concep- 
tions furnish the basis for esthetic 
argumentations; he is to be judged by 
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his best poems. And in judging them 
the test is not whether they are sound 
thinking, but whether they are success- 
ful products of that compact imagina- 
tion, that bizarre vision, which Goethe 
found to inform all works of genius. 
Judged this way, Lindsay’s fame 
came to him as his right and it will 
endure. 

The matter may make the manner; 
but allowance being made for this, the 
important fact, too conspicuous to be 
overlooked, is that the so called new 
poetry is new largely in virtue of its 
fresh themes. The magazine poetry 
of America for more than twenty years 
before 1912 I believe to be the most 
dreadful piffle, the most emasculated 
trash, the most obvious wax fruit that 
the world has ever seen. Stedman’s 
“‘Anthology”’ furnishes the proof of 
this statement, and the magazines 
themselves after 1900 are abundant 
evidence. The sonnets were in good 


form; the lyrics were skilfully turned — 
but the moods were derivative, the sub- 
ject matter the mere hash of former 
feasts. There was no vision, and the 
art perished. After a long reign by 
Pope, there was Cowper, but he was not 


quite the expected prophet. There 
were Crabbe and Scott, there was 
Wordsworth who was long obscure and 
so not to be considered exactly as an 
influence. There were then Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats. 

There is much talk of movements, as 
if poets and philosophers combined to 
turn over a dead past. It does not 
happen that way. The white dawn 
precedes the red dawn, but the sun 
makes them both. There must always 
be the right man. He draws into him- 
self the straggling and struggling 
lights of the hour, for the reason that 
they belong to him. They in that 
sense proceed from him. Much can 
be said about the pastels in prose which 
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were written in France some years be- 
fore the advent of Lindsay; about 
Whitman without whom Lindsay would 
have been; about Stephen Crane; 
about the ragtime music which came 
before jazz; about the restlessness of 
men and societies seeking to have done 
with old things, to invent and to 
change. The fact remains that all of 
this avails nothing without the man. 
All these things must await the man, 
inarticulate and incoherent, until he 
comes. No one makes the man; he is 
born. The age and the material may 
be ready, and doubtless often are; but 
they mean nothing without the man. 
It seems necessary to say these things 
in order to combat the reiteration that 
one poet is the son of another, or wrote 
because another did, or that he is the 
product of his age. Rather the age is 
the product of him, since it has neither 
form nor life without him. 

‘‘General Booth Enters Heaven” 
could have been written at any time 
before 1912 and after 1900 if the mere 
factual circumstance of his blindness 
and impending death had occurred in 
that period, and provided there had 
been a Lindsay. What happened was 
that Lindsay, paying no attention to 
the themes that were supposed at that 
time to constitute the only legitimate 
material for verse, and with an eye 
clear and keen for what was fresh and 
vital, seized upon this everyday event 
of a religious leader falling into disaster 
as his theme and, setting it to the 
measure of sweeping anapests, long 
spondees, and energetic trochees, awoke 
a bored America — bored to death 
over the verse used as fillers by the 
magazines. Originality is always sen- 
sational, and this poem of Lindsay’s 
made a sensation. It also proved that 
America was full of themes that had 
been completely overlooked; that our 
American notables were adapted to po- 
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etical use, likewise our prairies, our 
cities, our neighborhoods, our simplest 
lives, our byways and our streets, our 
historic trails, our adventures into the 
wilderness, our wars and our victories. 
The future, if it become stale, as is 
likely, should take lessons of this rev- 
olution, though it was but a repetition 
of Crabbe’s using the village, and of 
Wordsworth’s turning to reapers and 
idiot boys. Lindsay’s poem bore the 
same relation to the old American 
poetry that “Too Much Mustard” bore 
to “Phantom Footsteps” or “‘ All Coons 
Look Alike to Me” bore to “Sweet 
Marie’. Nurse a public taste on 
sentimentality, on painted cherries, and 
it will think at first that reality is vul- 
garity or jazz, that life is art only where 
life is prudently censored, diluted, and 
reused. 

It is now nearly fourteen years since 
Lindsay became famous with the poem 
referred to. In these years he pub- 


lished book after book, all the while 
living the life of a bard, unseduced by 
the temptations to make money, 
tramping and traveling, preaching the 
gospel of beauty, roaming over the 
America he loves so deeply, and strug- 
gling with his native Springfield where 


his heart willalways be. His ‘‘ Collect- 
ed Poems”’ runs to nearly five hundred 
pages. It contains poems not so well 
known as “The Congo”, “‘The Fire- 
men’s Ball”, ‘“‘The Chinese Nightin- 
gale” and his other masterpieces, but 
examples none the less of the loveliest 
art, the most moving beauty. Poems 
such as ““‘We Meet at the Judgment 
and I Fear Not’’, ‘The Drunkards in 
the Street’’, ‘I Heard Immanuel Sing- 
ing”, “Tolstoi is Plowing Yet”, 
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‘How Samson Bore away the Gates of 
Gaza”’, and the latter stanzas of the 
poem on Bryan —these and many 
others move me profoundly because 
they give me the feeling of America, 
even when it seems to me that Lindsay 
does not see the land or the people as 
they really are, and even when my ear 
takes offense at times at his failure to 
use the measures he adopts with that 
perfection which one feels he should 
command. He has rests that are bad 
time, and stresses that violate the pro- 
sodic scheme. Yet always there is 
back of what he says the energy and 
the abounding faith of the sound and 
devoted American that he is. In 
“‘Going-to-the-Stars”’ he has added to 
his long and unique poems a very long 
poem on Andrew Jackson, which is up 
to the level of his best work of the past. 
His visions have not ceased to flit 
palpably before him; his gusto and his 
reverberating music are still with him. 
I can overlook the daisies, the hier- 
oglyphs, the Egyptian symbols of fer- 
tility and immortality with which he 
decorates his pages. They do not 
interest me, but they do not on the 
other hand interfere with my enjoy- 
ment of the poems. I am willing to 
concede that he may be working toward 
some spiritual discovery, even while 
I feel like telling him that a mystic is 
one who makes a creed of what is not 
known, and of what, perhaps, never 
can be known. I expect him to write 
many more books. As lives go in 
America he is at the apex of his power; 
and ‘‘Going-to-the-Stars” shows no 
abatement of the genius that has 
brought him to his present position in 
American letters. 





Woodcut by J. J. Lankes 


ESTRANGEMENT 


EEP in the shadow of their thought 
They see old trees, twisted, earthbound; 
And hear the ritual of wind 
Stopped on the note of one wild bird. 


Two things they share in common still: 
Remembrance with its shedding leaves, 
And song with all its autumn flight 
From burning heaven to the ground. 


Jeannette Marks 
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A LOST LIBRARY 
By William A. McGarry 


“ ET it be a favor for the eminent 
works of fiction to be found upon 
the shelves, but let it not keep cush- 
ioned seats for time wasting and loung- 
ing readers, nor places for every day 
novels, mind tainting reviews, contro- 
versial politics, scribblingsof poetry and 
prose, biographies of unknown names, 
nor for those teachers of disjointed 
thinking — the daily newspapers.” 
The foregoing injunction might well 
be carved on a panel of the finest bit of 
pure Doric architecture in America — 
perhaps the finest in the world. It is 
located, this building, or rather ‘‘lost’”’, 
in a section of Philadelphia otherwise 
given over to sweatshops, railroad 
freight stations, junk yards, and the 
forlorn remnants of once pretentious 
homes. Architects the world over are 
familiar with the solemn grandeur of 
its perfect lines, and scholars know it 
as one of the great storehouses of 
scientific and historic knowledge. But 
the legend above, coupled with the 
accident of circumstance, explains why 
the Ridgway Library is almost un- 
known to the millions even at home. 
The quotation is taken from the will 
of Dr. James Rush, who at his death 
in 1869 left half his fortune of two mil- 
lion dollars to the Library Company 
of Philadelphia to build a memorial 
to his wife, Phoebe Ann Ridgway. Ip 
another paragraph this unusual testa- 
ment also provided that the shelves gf 
the library must not be “encumber@@ 
with the ephemeral biographies, povels 
and works of fiction or amusement, 
newspapers or periodicals, which form 


so large a part of the current literature 
oftheday’’. Dr. Rushalso prohibited, 
in the building or on the lot of ground 
whereon it was to stand, “‘any lectures, 
public orations, addresses or exhibi- 
tionsof any kind”; likewise ‘‘ the forma- 
tion of any museum, cabinet, gallery, or 
collection of natural history, statuary, 
sculpture, portraits or paintings (and 
especially the portrait of the tes- 
tator)’’. 

The result of these and other even 
more detailed instructions has been ot 
make the Ridgway a sort of “‘lost libra- 
ry’. Yet by some quirk in the minds 
of collectors, it is also the custodian of 
the finest collection of Americana in the 
world. More exclusive than the pri- 
vate libraries of millionaires, it holds 
in its barred and wired shelves treas- 
ures that would be worth a king’s ran- 
som if thrown on the market. Inmany 
fields of American Colonial history it 
is the only existing source of original 
information; from the point of view of 
the scholar and scientist its collections 
of books are incomparable. 

The building is located at Broad and 
Christian Streets in Philadelphia, a 
short fifteen minutes’ walk from the 
heart of the city. It occupies the 
front centre of an entire city square. 
In Dr. Rush’s lifetime this was the 
choice residential section of Philadel- 
phia, or at least within a few minutes’ 
walk of the exclusive Spruce and Pine 
Street homes. To the south lay then 
nearly five miles of open land trav- 
ersed by Broad Street and ending in 
the Navy Yard at the junction of the 
Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers. In 
common with many others, Dr. Rush 
believed that the city would grow to 
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the south before expanding in any 
other direction, and therefore he chose 
what was an ideal site from that point 
of view for his wife’s memorial. 

It is nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury since the will was written, and 
even today there are miles of unoc- 
cupied lowlands in the great area that 
Dr. Rush expected would soon be 
built up. Expanding north and west 
over country filled with hills and 
streams, Philadelphia grew away from 
the library. Even though it is within 
sight of the busiest centres, it is vir- 
tually lost. In twenty five years, the 
highest record of attendance was 
reached on a day on which the circus 
parade passed the library and 450 
persons crowded into its spacious win- 
dows to get a view of the elephants. 
The average attendance is about 
twelve persons a day, and fully half 
of these are foreign visitors who have 
heard of the historic treasures on 
display. 

Location, of course, is only partly 
responsible for this lack of patronage. 
The real reason lies in the extent to 
which the trustees have held to the 
wishes of the founder in excluding fic- 
tion from the shelves. At one time, 
when the average attendance was a 
little larger, it was the boast of the 
Ridgway Library that on shelves con- 
taining 100,000 volumes not a single 
work of modern fiction could be found. 
But since then the library has gathered 
into its collections thousands of the 
“eminent works of fiction” referred 
to by Dr. Rush. It contains hundreds 
of books famous among scholars but 
never popular with the masses. 

In view, however, of the other at- 
tractions, it is somewhat of a mystery 
why the library is not more popular. 
Several years ago the trustees ob- 
tained legal authority to place on ex- 
hibition in the main hall the chief treas- 


ures of Americana, and these are open 
to public inspection. Some of them 
are of absorbing interest to anyone 
with the slightest historic curiosity. 

Chief among them, perhaps, is the 
little known illustrated postcard which 
Benjamin Franklin had made for his 
use in 1765. It shows that ten years 
before the American Revolution the 
great scientist-philosopher-printer was 
predicting just such an outcome of 
England’s arbitrary treatment of the 
Colonies. But wholly apart from its 
historic value, the postcard indicates 
that 160 years ago Franklin foresaw 
the modern picture postcard now fa- 
miliar to the world as a force in ad- 
vertising and propaganda. 

The card is entitled ‘Magna Bri- 
tannia her Colonies Reduced”, and is 
said to be the only known copy in ex- 
istence. It bears the inscription: ‘The 
original print done in England on the 
back of a message card, the invention 
and for the use of Benjamin Franklin, 
Esq., LL.D., Agent for the Province 
of Pennsylvania in London.” This 
legend throws a new light on the intre- 
pidity of Poor Richard, who probably 
risked life and liberty in circulating 
this attack on the Crown in the home- 
land of England. But the explanation 
that was circulated with it is even more 
significant. It is as follows: 

The above is a Prophetical Emblem of 
what wou’d be the Miserable State of Great 
Britain and her Colonies shou’d she persist 
in restraining their Trade, destroying their 
Currency, and Taxing their People by 
Laws made by a Legislature where the 
are not Represented. The Author, wit 
a Sagacity and invention natural to him- 
self, has compriz’d in one View, under the 
character of Belisarius, the late Flourishing 
State of Great Britain in the Zenith of 
Glory and Honour, with her Fall into the 


most abject State of Disgrace, Misery and 
,kuin. 


In the same case with this gem lies 
the original manuscript of ‘“‘Watson’s 
Annals”, one of the most invaluable 
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sources of Colonial historical infor- 
mationinexistence. It is open at a page 
that triples or quadruples its value, for 
here the author inserted a water color 
by Major André, the British officer 
who was caught by General Washing- 
ton’s men and executed as a spy in 
connection with the treason of Bene- 
dict Arnold. In Watson’s neat script 
appears the following explanation: 
This is a drawing done by the unfortu- 
nate Major André. It was drawn to give 
the ladies of the Meschianza-Knights an 
idea of how they should dress as the Ladies 
of the Knights of the Blended Rose. It 


was presented to me by Jane Craig, one 
of those Belles. 


'. The Meschianza was an entertain- 
ment given by American Tories to Brit- 
ish officers during the occupancy of 
Philadelphia by Lord Howe and the 
Redcoats. In addition to the drawing 
by André, Watson preserved many 
others. Elsewhere in the collection 
are scores of broadsides issued by the 


British calling on the Colonists to lay 
down their arms, under threat of dire 
punishment. 

Of even greater interest is the letter, 
famous among historians, which rep- 
resents the most daring attempt at 
propaganda by the British during the 


Revolution. It was signed with the 
name of General Washington, and was 
issued by the British as an intercepted 
communication from the General to 
his wife. The marginal note explains 
that it is ‘spurious — wrote in London 
by a Mr. Randolph, of Virginia’, but 
experts have been fooled by the 
imitation of Washington’s handwriting, 
and it is recognized as one of the most 
brilliantly executed literary forgeries 
of history. The letter was just such 
a message as a well bred gentleman of 
the time would write to his wife, but 
all through it was woven a note of de- 
spair as to the outcome of the war. The 
following paragraphs will show how 
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cleverly the British “‘faked’’ the mis- 
sive: 

I have often told you, that as far as I 
have the controul of them, all our prepa- 
rations of war aim only at peace. either 
do I, at this moment, see the least likelihood 
of there being any considerable military 
operations this season and, if not this sea- 
son, certainly in no other. It is impos- 
sible to suppose, that in the leisure and 
quiet of Winter quarters, men will not have 
the virtue to listen to the dictates of plain 
common sense and sober reason. 

The only true interest of both sides is 
reconciliation. We must at last agree and 
be friends; for we cannot live without them, 
and they will not without us, and a by- 
stander might well be puzzled to find out, 
why as good terms cannot be given and 
taken now. For all these reasons, which 
cannot but be obvious to the English Com- 
missioners, and ours, as they are to me, I 
am at a loss to imagine how anything can 
arise to obstruct a negotiation, and, of 
consequence, a pacification. 


Of modern newspapers there are 
none in the Ridgway Library, but the 
collection has more copies of early 
American journals than any other in 
the country. Many of these far ante- 
date the Revolution. In the collection 
there are also the originals of some 
famous cartoons of the day. 

Notable in this list is the ludicrous 
drawing of the first fist fight in Con- 
gress, which took place between Colo- 
nel Matthew Lyon and Roger Gris- 
wold on January 30, 1798. For many 
years the verses accompanying this 
drawing remained popular: 

He in a trice struck Lyon thrice, 

Upon his head, Enrag’d, Sir; 


Who seized the tongs to right his wrongs 
And Griswold thus engag’d, Sir. 


Dr. Rush was a son of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, the noted physician-patriot of 
the Revolution, and one of the treas- 
ures which the younger Rush donated 
to the library was the collection of his 
father’s letters — forty volumes in all. 
These have been a constant source 
of information to historians. Other 
equally valuable collections in the 
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Ridgway’s possession include the Lo- 
ganian Library, left to the city of 
Philadelphia by Logan, secretary to 
William Penn, and for many years 
housed in a separate building opposite 
Independence Square. The diaries 
and books of John Fitch, rival of the 
discoverer of the steamboat, are also 
on the Ridgway shelves. For a time 
the library held the only copies of some 
important English state papers left 
by Crowe, secretary to the Pretender 
James III. Several years ago these were 
returned to England to complete the 
files, and reproductions were provided 
for the Philadelphia institution. 

Because of the value of its books, and 
the fact that several important vol- 
umes had been stolen, the Library 
years ago found it necessary to pro- 
hibit the public from approaching the 
shelves. In addition to this protection, 
all the shelves are wired and some are 
barred. Visitors are not permitted on 
the upper floor, which is reached by a 
broad staircase in keeping with the 
architectural features of the exterior. 
All books, however, are available to 
readers, who ask at the desk for what 
they want. Library members are per- 
mitted to take books home, orthey may 
read in the great reading room on the 
first floor. In an alcove off this room 
there are chess tables. Ridgway, in- 
cidentally, owns what is said to be the 
second best collection of chessmen in 
the world. 

Externally, the structure is by all 
odds the most striking bit of architec- 
ture of its type to be found anywhere 
in the country. The main hall of 
Girard College, also in Philadelphia, is 
often cited as a remarkable example 
of the Corinthian order. But most 
experts agree that the Ridgway build- 
ing is even more imposing. It is built 
with three groups of columns on the 
portico, otherwise it is severely devoid 


of any attempt at decoration. The 
form and balance of the pile are mag- 
nificent. 

Part of the site is surrounded by a 
high granite wall, and in the front there 
is an iron fence. For many years 
campaigns were waged to have the 
vast expanses of lawn turned into a 
park. The Board finally compromised 
by making the lawns a resting place in 
summer for women and children. Hun- 
dreds of tired mothers from the slums 
find cool breezes and rest in the hot 
weather, away from the crowded city 
squares and streets. 

It is possible that some day the 
Ridgway Library will be thronged with 
patrons, for Philadelphia is now being 
forced downtown. A subway is being 
constructed under Broad Street. 
Freight yards eventually are to be re- 
moved to distant points along the two 
rivers, and the whole area of lowlands 
far below the library, now known as 
“The Neck”’, is to be filled in and de- 
veloped. In the meantime the Li- 
brary is the habitat of a few students 
and scholars, and a trickle of foreign 
visitors who have heard of its archi- 
tectural loveliness and its famous his- 
torical collections. To these the peace 
and quiet of its lofty halls are worth 
more than all the crowded fiction libra- 
ries the world has to offer. 


THOSE GENTEEL LADIES 
By Kathleen Robertson 


. HE daughter of the West will now 

see the seducer and slanderer of 
female innocence consigned to that im- 
mortality of infamy which he so richly 


deserved.” In such terms, which not 
the most optimistic could call uncertain, 
is the protagonist of ‘‘Beauchamp, or 
The Kentucky Tragedy —A Tale of 
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Passion” condemned by ‘Godey’s 
Lady's Book” for May, 1842. The 
author of this stirring tale, says the 
reviewer, has not only the skill of a first 
rate artist but the feelings of a stern 
moralist. This was the combination 
which told, in that sterner elder day, 
and if either quality had to be sacrificed 
there was no question but that artis- 
try was the weaker sister. Mr. Godey’s 
ladies of seventy years ago demanded 
in their books that virtue be rewarded 
in tangible fashion and that wickedness 
be punished with thoroughness and 
dispatch. Every book was good if 
the sentiment proved that the writer’s 
heart and morals wereintheright place. 
Even the heart could be misplaced oc- 
casionally; but the morals, never. If 
in addition to having unimpeachable 
morals, or at least to writing of them 
in the correct tone, the author were 
American and used a native theme, too 
much could not be said for his book. 
The one hundred percenters of today 
might be surprised to learn by how 
much they were antedated in their 
yells for Americanism. To quote from 
a review of “‘Wealth and Worth; or, 
Which Makes the Man?” published in 
1842 by Harper and Brothers: 


Three editions have been published in 
the brief space of a month. e welcome 
this fact as an indication of a growing taste 
in this country for a native, indigenous 
literature. We are overrun with foreign 
works for the young, most of which, though 
written with ability, are incompatible with 
the nurture of a due attachment for our 
republican institutions. In this excellent 
little American tale, we have the promise 
that a native writer has entered the field, 
who will ably supply a desideratum that has 
long existed, in a style that can be sur- 
passed by no English writer for the young. 


A great many of the books es- 
pecially recommended were ‘“‘tales” 
exalting industry, friendship, content- 
ment, and piety, and decrying wealth 
and fashion — especially city wealth 
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and city fashion. New York, then as 
now, combined all the less amiable 
characteristics of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, if we are to believe the reviewer 
of ‘‘ Violet: The Child of the City — A 
Novel of Metropolitan Life”, whosays, 
“This is a story of peculiar interest 
for those who delight in sketches of the 
vicious follies of high life, and of the 
depravities, with here and there an 
exception, of low life.”” Nor was he 
more optimistic when he read “‘The 
Fortune Hunter: A Novel of New York 
Society ’’ wherein “‘some of the pe- 
culiarities of ‘good society’ in New York 
are freely delineated, leaving truthful 
and salutary impressions upon the 
mind of the reader”. We fear this re- 
viewer has an extremely low opinion 
of his fellow man. Note the motif 
of sorrow in the last sentence of his 
review of ‘“‘Fashion and Famine’”’: 


The scene of this novel is laid in New 
York. In a notice of the work, which pre- 
ceded its publication, it is said that most 
of the characters and incidents have been 
drawn from real life — a very probable, but 
lamentable fact. We could wish it were 
otherwise. But if such be really the origin 
of “Fashion and Famine’”’, then the author, 
an able and superior writer, displays an 
intimate knowledge of the social conditions 
of the great metropolis, the vices of which 
as well as the extremes of wealth and pov- 
erty, she has portrayed in thrilling lan- 
guage, and we hope, with beneficial effect. 


The italics are the reviewer’s. 

To be able to say of ‘‘ Which is the 
Wiser? A Tale”’, published by D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, “It is a very 
beautiful and touching tale, conveying 
lessons of economy, contentment and 
hope’’, was to touch the heights of 
praise. And how the author of ‘‘ Wens- 
ley: A Story without a Moral’’, pub- 
lished by Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, 
must have screamed with helpless rage 
when he read:‘‘ Although it claims to 
be a story without a moral, yet it is by 
no means an immoral story.” His 





predicament is similar to that of a 
modern writer whose book has failed 
to attract the attention of the Watch 
and Ward Society. But to learn that 
“the practical teachings of this book 
(‘A Year After Marriage’] have restored 
sO many erring hearts and wandering 
footsteps to the sanctities and comforts 
of desecrated and deserving homes”’ 
probably brought as much happiness 
to T. S. Arthur, one of the most popular 
authors of his day, as would a movie 
contract to one of our more prolific 
writers of ‘‘ westerns’’. 

This same T. S. Arthur was the au- 
thor of “‘ Ten Nightsin a Bar-Room;and 
What I Saw There’’, undoubtedly the 
most interesting, from the standpoint 
of present day fame, of the innumerable 
story sermons on temperance. In the 


August, 1854, issue of the “‘Lady’s 
Book”’ appears the review: 


We were not at all surprised to learn that 
the orders for this work reached 6,000 
copies in two weeks from the day of its an- 
nouncement, and before it could be got 
— the press. Public expectation in 
regard to this volume will not be disap- 
pointed. It is written in the author’s 
best vein, and abounds in vivid portraiture 
and scenes of powerful and touching inter- 
est. Step by step the author traces the 
downward course of the ne» | vender 
and his infatuated victims, until both are 
involved in hopeless ruin. The book is 
marred by no ry mewn but exhibits 
the actualities of bar-room life, and the 
consequences following therefrom, with a 
severe simplicity and adherence to truth 
that give to every picture a Daguerrean 
vividness. 

It is too much to expect that poetry 
should have been exempt from the 
universal demand for ethical teachings. 
In fact, poetry which did not hammer 
in a lesson was not worthy of the name. 
Of “Cut Flowers: A Collection of Poems’”’ 
it was said: ‘‘These poems are always 
most acceptable, not so much on ac- 
count of their fastidious conformity to 
rhythmical rules, as for their happy 
and beautiful metaphors, and for the 


instructive lessons they contain; the 
former drawn from simple and natural 
objects and the latter founded upon 
the truths of holy Revelation.” And 
of “The Poetical Works of William 
H. C. Hosmer”: ‘‘They evince not 
only the poetic taste and talent of the 
author, but the soundness of his moral 
sentiments, and his natural love of 
liberty and justice from his youth up.” 
In the light of the volume of mawkish 
preaching disguised as verse which 
floods our own popular magazines, we 
have the courage only to quote the 
following, without comment (‘Poems 
and Ballads” by Gerald Massey is the 
book under discussion): 

To what are commonly called “‘ Poems of 
Labor’’, about one-half of the volume be- 
fore us is devoted. Of these we shall say 
nothing, being convinced that our lady 
readers will be compensated for any out- 
lay they may make in purchasing the book, 
by the perusal of such exquisite gems of 
= Be “Babe Christabel” and “Little 

ilybell”. No mother, and, indeed, no 
father, should neglect to read them. 


The range of books in which Mr. 
Godey’s subscribers were supposedly 
interested is surprisingly wide, includ- 
ing many biographies and books of 
travel. These last are especially in- 
teresting, particularly when one catches 
a glimpse of a spot as tender as that in 
which Mr. Dickens so heavily trod. 
In commenting on ‘Old England and 
New England, in a Series of Views 
taken on the Spot”, the reviewer was 
probably delighted to gibe the author 
for his gullibility. 

With the usual amount of cant in regard 
to the “spitting” propensities of our pop- 
ulation, we find much amusing matter, and 
no little philosophic consideration for man- 
ners and customs undoubtedly strange and 
singular to a thoroughbred Englishman. 
Mr. Bunn, while peregrinating the States, 
must have encountered an unusual number 
of our “‘fast men”’, who seem to have passed 
upon him for truth many of the broadly- 
humorous, if not profane stories, the re- 
lation of which is one of their peculiar 
amusements. 
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“Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands” 
was Harriet Beecher Stowe’s record 
of a trip abroad, published in 1854. 
The review is interesting in the light 
of what happened only seven years 
later. ‘“‘Apart from her _ peculiar 
sentiments on an exciting topic, the 
author writes very sensibly and inter- 
estingly on the various subjects that 
attracted her attention in Great Brit- 
ain and on the Continent.” It seems 
not to have been etiquette to mention 
this ‘“‘exciting topic’ in any but a 
roundabout way, as further witness 
the remarks about ‘‘ The Underground 
Mail Agent”: ‘“‘This, as the reader 
will be most likely to judge from the 
title, is another of those works which 
have been published in rapid succes- 
sion, setting forth the advantages and 
the disadvantages, the humanity and 
the inhumanity of a certain domestic 
institution.” 

Occasional mention of books on 
actors and the theatre has strange 
fascination. The very title, ‘Sol 
Smith’s Anecdotical Recollections and 
Theatrical Apprenticeship”’, with eight 
engravings from original designs by 
Darley, sets the scene for the stage of 
the period. And who would not bury 
himself in ‘‘Scenes in the Life of an 
Actor’’, as compiled from the journals, 
letters, and memoranda of the late 
Yankee Hill. Was ever more provoking 
review written than this? 


Poor Hill! we knew him well. “He 
was the noblest Yankee of them all.” The 
journal is very amusing, and gives the 
eventful and amusing scenes in the life of 
an actor with great truth. There are many 
side-splitting scenes in the “ Life”, reminis- 
cences of great “stars” of the day, and 
amusing scenes with some of the lesser 
lights. In fact, it is one of the most amus- 
ing books we have ever read. 


To one whose library of maternally 
suppressed books was most extensive, 
mention of the novels of Mary J. 
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Holmes and of Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth — ‘“‘Tempest and Sun- 
shine; or, Life in Kentucky”, ‘‘The 
Discarded Daughter; or, The Children 
of the Isle’’ — brings memories of long, 
golden summer afternoons and a little 
girl with feet hanging out of the hay 
loft door, out of sight of the back porch, 
eagerly turning the pages of tattered, 
paper back novels — novels whose very 
names brought horror to the face of 
her Scots Presbyterian mother. How 
delighted the little girl would have 
been to show to her mother the review 
of ‘‘The Lost Heiress”’, as it appeared 
in the “Lady’s Book”: “Our own 
opinion of the work is that it presents 
some of the most noble and beautiful 
models of virtue, in private and in 
public life, that have ever come to us 
through a similar medium. Its im- 
pressions, therefore, upon the mind of 
the well-disposed reader will have no 
other than a truly moral, religious 
and elevating tendency.” 

How strangely do the titles ring on 
our unaccustomed ears — “Cecil; or, 
The Adventures of a Coxcomb’’; “‘ The 
Planter’s Northern Bride”; ‘“‘Gems 
from American Female Poets”’; ‘‘ Tales 
and Souvenirs of a Residence in 
Europe” by a Lady of Virginia. We 
are kept from quite obnoxious com- 
placency only by the thought of how 
our modern titles will sound at the 
beginning of the next century. 


A DEFENSE OF MRS. 
ANONYMOUS 


By Stephen Vincent Benet 


S biography grows with each suc- 
cessive season more uncompro- 
misingly uncomplimentary and the 
motto “‘De Mortuis Nil Nisi Malum”’ 
isever more firmly stitched to the stand- 
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ards of our latest Stracheys, one begins 
to feel a certain cringing sympathy for 
such contemporary authors and their 
families as may offer test material for 
the literary dissecting knives of 1960. 
Especially for their wives. 

It is always more amusing to read 
about a man’s bad points than his good 
ones. Almost anyone would rather 
hear how our dear friend Z became 
intoxicated to such a degree of ecstasy 
that he tried to feed vermicelli to an 
electric fan, than undergo the vir- 
tuous recital of how he supports six 
crippled aunts by taking in home knit- 
ting and has enough left over to buy 
his blind grandson a widget machine. 
That is where the new biography 
scores. But there should be some 
High Game Commissioner of Belles 
Lettres to protect the less deadly forms 
of literary life from the biographical 
elephant gun — and especially, I think, 
to restrict the increasing slaughter 
among the wives of the great literary 
carnivora. 

It was not always thus. In the old 
three story gingerbread monument to 
a defunct reputation (written by the 
neediest living relative of the deceased 
and published at about seventeen 
pounds dead weight), the wife (if any) 
of the subject under discussion received 
at the minimum a photograph of her- 
self at the age of three, holding a hoop; 
a photograph of herself at the age of 
seventy, holding a baby(grand or bor- 
rowed); and at least six paragraphs of 
respectful if uninformative compliment. 
“On Michaelmas Monday, at the 
quaint little church of Pogis-Pogis, 
Anonymous was united in matrimony 
to her who, for so many years, was to be 
so consoling and healing an etcetera 
etcetera.” 

Well, that may not have been much, 
but it gave the reader a certain feeling 
of security While the author was go- 


ing through his titanic struggles with 
the cross fertilization of the hexameter, 
or suffering acute indigestion, or Being 
Misunderstood by His Age, at least, 
always there in the background, was 
the dim but comforting figure of her 
who etcetera etcetera, consoling and 
healing. But of late, Mrs. Anonymous 
has been brought into the foreground 
with a vengeance—and not only 
brought there, but psychographed and 
X-rayed even more relentlessly than 
her spouse. 

I have read a dozen recent biog- 
raphies of well known writers during 
the past few months, and in each the 
wife is not only done to a turn by the 
biographer but practically burned to 
a crisp. ‘‘Consoling — huh? — and 
healing? So’s your old Eve!” says the 
critic, and proceeds to expatiate at 
length. She used his manuscripts for 
curl papers; she never let him say 
“‘Damn!”; if she loved him, she sti- 
fled his art with excessive amativeness; 
if she didn’t, she gave him seven sor- 
rowful fixations by her disdain. If 
they had children, it was her fault — 
an artist shouldn’t be bothered sup- 
porting children. If they were child- 
less, well, of course that was her fault, 
too — how can an artist come to fullest 
fruition if he cannot touch reality in his 
child? Maybe some of his friends did 
like her — the sycophants! — but the 
best ones didn’t — you can prove they 
were the best because she didn’t like 
them. She was a Presbyterian and he 
was an atheist, and so his atheistic 
inner stream of consciousness was 
thwarted. Or she was an atheist and 
he was a Presbyterian — and just look 
at, what that did to the fine flavor 
of his Presbyterianism! Ministering 
angel — pooh! Best friend and sever- 
est critic — let me tell you one about 
that! 

And as for the poor devil’s really lov- 
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ing her — well, I know that every au- 
thentic utterance of his on the subject 
says he did, and there are those dedi- 
cations of his books that sound fairly 
sincere. But, honestly, he simply 
hated her all the time and I can prove 
it, if you’ll just give me three assump- 
tions and an anonymous letter from 
a discharged cook. Don’t you realize 
that his unconscious portrait of her as 
the degenerate scrubwoman with lep- 
rosy in chapter four of ‘“‘ Wedded and 
Wooed”’ represents his real feelings 
toward her? If you don’t, you’re 
pretty stupid — and pretty soon, I'll 
get around to proving that, too. 

Alas for poor Mrs. Anonymous — 
she has no possible defense. It is so 
fatally easy, if Mr. Anonymous does 
anything which you, as his biographer, 
do not think he should have done, to 
fasten the guilt on his less articulate 
half. One must supply one’s Pro- 
metheus with a vulture — and it lends 
additional interest to the picture if the 
vulture is of the supposedly gentler 
sex. But the vulture’s comments on 
the scene would also be of interest — 
and it sometimes seems a pity that 
dead ladies cannot tell tales. 

As for the impression left on the cas- 
ual reader — that all authors have a 
most peculiar and ineradicable tend- 
ency for linking themselves to creatures 
half idiot and half demon — what of 


that? But I, for one, feel sorry for 
Mrs. Anonymous, and am not quite 
convinced that she is as black as she is 
painted. Perhaps, for one thing, be- 
cause of a casual acquaintance with 
certain authors and their wives. Cer- 
tainly such authors’ wives as I have 
known have not impressed me as either 
idiots or demons — but then I am not 
a biographer. The worst thing about 
it is that I fear I shall be unable in the 
future to view the Mrs. Anonymouses 
I know except as prisoners waiting 
the tumbrel and the guillotine. Poor 
things, they sometimes seem to trip 
along so blithely, unconscious of 1960 
and the stern young men in spectacles 
who will settle them and “‘The Truth 
about Wilkins Anonymous” once and 
for all. 

Perhaps by 1960 the pendulum 
of fashion will have swung back and 
authors’ wives will be consoling and 
healing and all the etceteras once more. 
Cold comfort for modern ladies, but 
there seems to be no middle ground. 
Arnold Bennett wrote “‘The Truth 
about an Author”’, but no one has ever 
written the truth about an author’s 
wife. And unless some slightly less 
acrid Jane Welsh Carlyle arises to do 
it, I suppose no one ever will. Yet, 
“The Truth about My Husband’s 
Biographer” by Mrs. Anonymous — 
ah, there would be a book! 





DIARY OF AN EASTERN JOURNEY 


By Aldous Huxley 


IRI, SARAWAK. It was on 

the point of raining, when we 
anchored off Miri. The grey sky 
hung only a few feet above our 
masts; the sea below us was like 
grey oil; and between the ceiling of 
shifting vapors and the slowly heav- 
ing floor the air was unbreathable, 
like the steam of a hot bath. Half a 
mile away across the swell lay the land. 
The dark green forest came down to 
the water; and in little clearings con- 
quered from the trees, we could see a 
few dozens of European bungalows, a 
score or two of miniature Eiffel Towers 
marking the site of the oil wells which 
have called Miri into existence, a few 
cylindrical oil tanks, like white martello 
towers dotted along the coast. Out 
at sea, opposite a cluster of these white 
drums, a steamer lay at anchor; she 
was loading a cargo of oil from the sub- 
marine pipe line through which the 
wealth of Miri is pumped into the tank- 
ers that take it to the outer — the real 
— world. Beyond the near dark prom- 
ontory on the right we could see, far 
off and sun illumined, a range of fan- 
tastically jagged mountains. 

Grey sky, grey sea, the forest, the 
oil wells in the forest, the little houses 
among the ever encroaching trees, and, 
beyond them, far away through the 
dim hot air, the jagged mountains of 
Borneo — it was mournful and sinister, 
abysmally unreal, the landscape of a 
dream, of a bad dream at that. Then 
the rain began to fall, a few warm 
drops, then a shower; the mountains 
became the ghosts of themselves, 


faded, faded and were gone. The 
shower quickened to a downpour and 
even the near coast, the oil wells and 
the dolls’ bungalows, even the black- 
green forest disappeared. Walled in 
by falling water, we found ourselves 
at the centre of a little universe, whose 
extremest limits were not a furlong dis- 
tant. It was a lively world; for in 
spite of the rain, our steamer contin- 
ued to unload its cargo into the at- 
tendant lighters. A good deal of the 
cargo consisted of pork — in a poten- 
tial and still living form — for the con- 
sumption of the Chinese coolies work- 
ing on the oil fields. Each pig was 
separately and closely packed in a rat- 
tan basket, significantly shaped like 
the sausage into which its tenant was 
so soon to be transformed. These 
wicker sausages, with their living sau- 
sage meat inside them and visible be- 
tween the bars, were swung out, one at 
a time, by the crane and dropped into 
the lighter. Three or four coolies were 
ready to untie the bale and arrange the 
separate baskets, layer by layer, in the 
wallowing barge. By the time it was 
fully loaded, there must have been six 
or seven successive strata of pig in the 
lighter. There was little squealing or 
struggling inside the baskets; for when 
unloading day arrives, the Chinese take 
the precaution of putting a dose of 
opium in the pigs’ breakfast. It was 
only when the crane let them drop with 
a particularly violent bump that the 
drugged beasts wriggled or uttered a 
grunt. Mostly they lay quite still, 
dozing and perhaps deliciously dream- 
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ing through the entire operation of 
being swung through the air, let fall, 
and dumped or rolled into place above, 
between, below their fellows. 

The spectacle was curious and, 
though not precisely pleasing, cer- 
tainly less deplorable than that which 
the manhandling of animals generally 
affords. The pigs might be tossed 
about; but plunged, like so many De 
Quinceys, in a trance of opium, they 
were not aware of it. They might be 
closely packed — much more closely 
indeed, than they could have been 
packed if they had been free and strug- 
gling — but, stretched within their 
sausages of rattan, they were neither 
crushed nor suffocated. In a space 
where, unprisoned, no more than 
twenty pigs could have stood, and that 
to the greatest possible discomfort of 
each squealing victim, a hundred were 
now conveniently packed. By means 
of opium and baskets, the Chinese 
have solved a problem in humanitari- 
anism as well as of economics. 


Labuan. There had been squab- 
blings between the deck passengers and 
thecrew. We Olympians of the saloon 
were aware of it only by a dim and re- 
mote hearsay. But the fact was so 
true that, when we put in at Labuan, 
the Captain thought it necessary to 
pay off the two worst offenders among 
his Malay sailors and turn them off 
theship. They took their pay and one 
of them quietly departed; the other re- 
fused to move. 

We saw him at a later stage of the 
proceedings —a young man with a 
face like a copper statue’s, a body clas- 
sically built and dressed in the height of 
Malay fashion. A superb specimen of 
humanity — but he simply wouldn’t 
leave the ship. 

The Captain sent for the dock police. 


Two of them, looking very smart in 
khaki uniform, came on board, took a 
good look at the young man, who sat 
crouched in a dark corner, sullenly 
ruminating his grievance, and, having 
looked, retired. A little later four more 
policemen joined them. Standing ata 
safe distance, the six representatives of 
law and order cajolingly implored the 
young man to come quietly. Nothing, 
they pointed out, was going to be done 
to him; he was only being asked to 
leave the ship; he had a right to a free 
passage back to Singapore. Theyoung 
man said nothing, or only growled like 
a tiger. Discouraged, the policemen 
reported to the Captain that they would 
have to go and fetch the Resident in 
person; the affair was too serious for 
them to deal with, unsupported. 
They trooped away. Still squatting 
in his corner, the young man continued 
to chew his bitter and maddening cud 
of grievance. 

We, being strangers to Malaya, 
began to wonder, rather impatiently 
—for the obstinate young man was 
delaying our departure — why some- 
thing decisive was not done about him. 
Nor could we understand the obvious 
apprehensiveness of the deck passengers 
and crew, the look of anxiety on the 
faces of the officers. In our countries 
men value life—their own, if not 
other people’s. Even desperate crim- 
inals will generally come quietly, when 
they are cornered. To shoot and, 
sooner or later, be shot, or hanged, 
would be easy. But the respect and 
desire for life are too strong in them; 
rather than violently resist, they ac- 
knowledge defeat and go off resignedly 
to take the unpleasant consequences of 
it. The Malay, on the contrary, can 
easily work himself up into a state of 
mind in which all life, including his 
own, seems to him valueless, when the 
keenest pleasure and the highest duty 
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are to kill and be killed. Our young 
obstinate, crouching in his corner and 
ruminating his grievance, was busily 
preparing himself to run amuck at the 
slightest provocation from his enemies. 
The six policemen, the deck passengers, 
the crew, the officers — all knew it. 
The officers, indeed, had reasons for 
knowing it particularly well. For it 
was only a short time before that, on a 
ship belonging to the same company 
as ours, a Malay seaman hadrunamuck, 
for some trivially inadequate reason, 
and killed upward of a dozen people, 
including the captain of the vessel. 
The Captain, it seems, was a kindly 
old gentleman, with a snowy beard and 
Christian principles. He was sent 
for, when the trouble began, and found 
the Malay, knife in hand, and bloody. 
Instead of his revolver, he used persua- 
sion. He remonstrated, he begged the 
Malay to be reasonable and give up 
his knife. The Malay replied by 
sticking it into his body. The deck 
looked like the last act of an Eliza- 
bethan tragedy, before he was finally 
shot down. 

We had not heard this story at the 
time. Ignorance is bliss, and we re- 
garded our obstinate Malay as a rather 
tiresome joke and wondered why every- 
one else took him so preposterously 
seriously. 

The Resident came at last; his forces 
amounted now to no less than nine 
policemen. It was the critical moment; 
the general anxiety was at its height. 
Would the young heathen be got off 
the boat without the shedding of blood? 
The pocketsof the Captain’s jacket were 
weighed down with firearms; the Resi- 
dent’s trousers bulged about the hip. 
To have produced the pistols prema- 
turely would have been infallibly to pro- 
voke the Malay’sinsanefury. To pull 
them out too late would be no less 
fatal. And to fire them at all in a 


small and crowded ship would be a 
danger in itself. The situation, for 
those who understood it and were re- 
sponsible for its developments, was dis- 
agreeably ticklish. Ignorant, we looked 
oninamusement. And luckily our atti- 
tude turned out to be the right and 
appropriate one; the drama ended as a 
comedy, not in blood. 

When the nine policemen went be- 
low to apprehend him, the Malay 
slipped past them and came bounding 
up the companion ladder onto the 
promenade deck. He probably had an 
idea that, if he did come to running 
amuck, it would be better to kill first 
class Christian passengers than third 
class Moslems and devil worshipers. 
But he had not yet quite succeeded 
in warming himself up to amuck heat. 
Arrived on the top deck, the forces of 
law and order at his heels, he glared 
about him, but did nothing. There 
was a brief colloquy with the Captain 
and the Resident. He stood there 
obstinate; he continued to shake his 
head. He was waiting, no doubt, for 
the divine afflatus that would send him 
ecstatically slashing and stabbing 
among the infidels. But the spirit of 
holy murder was slow todescend. The 
Resident saw his opportunity, nodded 
to his men; simultaneously the nine 
policemen jumped on him. The Ma- 
lay made a grab for the dagger in his 
belt, but the spirit of murder had ar- 
rived too late. The nine had him fast. 
In another moment the handcuffs were 
round his wrists. 

The strained expression dissolved 
from every face. Cigarettes were 
lighted, men began to smile, to laugh 
and talk. And even the handcuffed 
captive suddenly became good hu- 
mored. The ferocious young savage, 
who had been on the verge of murder 
and self destruction, was transformed, 
as soon as it ceased to be possible for 
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him to run amuck, into a merry boy. 
He spoke to the policemen, he laughed; 
and they, in the profundity of their 
sense of relief, laughed back at him, 
patted him on the shoulder, loved him. 
He was led off, almost a hero, down the 
gangway. In the midst of his escort 
and followed by all the children and 
idlers of the town, he marched away 
down the road, toward the police station 
— the most important man, that after- 
noon, in Labuan. 

The incident, for us, was almost en- 
joyable. It would have seemed a good 
deal less amusing if we had heard be- 
fore, instead of afterward, the story of 
the kindly old Captain stabbed, with 
a dozen others, on his own ship, within 
five miles of Singapore. 

The citizen of a law abiding country, 
whose forty millions commit each year 
fewer crimes of violence than are com- 
mitted in the single city of Chicago, I 
realized suddenly and forcibly the pre- 
carious artificiality of all that seems 
most solid and fundamental in our civ- 
ilization, of all that we take for granted. 
An individual has only to refuse to play 
the game of existence according to the 
current rules, tothrow therule observing 
players into bewildered consternation. 
There is a rule against violence, against 
taking the law into our own hands; a 
rule which most of us observe — so 
many, indeed, that a great number of 
people go through life accepting order- 
liness and non-violence as part of the 
scheme of nature. When somebody 
comes into their orbit who plays the 
game according to “‘the good old rule, 
the simple plan’’ — that is, according 
to no rule — they are at a loss what to 
do, they are helpless. 

The war did something to alter men’s 
attitude toward the rules, but much 
less than might have been expected. 
Men went into the fighting line not, as 
our generals love tosay when they make 


speeches to public school boys, because 
“man is a fighting animal’’, but be- 
cause they were law abiding citizens 
obediently doing what the State told 
themtodo. It was the duty of the sol- 
dier to commit violences and murders 
upon his country’s enemies; but he did 
these things under orders and the doing 
of them hardly impaired his normal 
law abidingness. Considering the fact 
that, for four years, half the grown men 
in Europe were engaged in trying to 
murder one another, one can only be 
astonished that the postwar increase 
in crimes of violence has not been vastly 
greater. That it has not, is a proof of 
how deeply the habit of playing accord- 
ing to the rules has become ingrained in 
us. In America, the greatest part of 
which is removed by only a couple of 
generations from the medizval epoch 
of pioneering, the habit of playing 
according to the rules has not had time 
to become so deeply ingrained as in 
countries whose Middle Ages of uncon- 
trolled and lawless violence are five 
hundred years away. Lynching, the 
Ku Klux Klan, ferocious strike break- 
ing, are American institutions, the prod- 
uct of American history. In England, 
where men abandoned the right to take 
the law into their own hands some two 
or three hundred years ago, they would 
be almost unthinkable. Even crime is 
less bloodthirsty on ourside ofthe water; 
and the wholesale murderous banditry 
that has filled the streets of American 
cities with armored cars and sharp- 
shooters is all but unknown with us. 
We are fortunate in our history. How 
profoundly fortunate, this absurd but 
potentially tragical incident at Labuan 
caused me intimately to realize. 

No good pictures have ever been 
painted, so far as I am aware, of tropi- 
cal landscapes. There are two good 
reasons therefor, of which the first is 
this: no good painters have ever worked 
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in the tropics. True, the temples of 
Ceylon, the ghats at Benares, Penang 
harbor, the palms and fantastic volca- 
noes of Java, are annually reproduced 
in fifty thousand water colors. But 
they are the water colors of amateurs. 
We have all seen them. They are the 
stuff that oleographs are made of. If 
it were not for the fact that they kept 
their creators harmlessly busy and con- 
tented, they ought to be put down by 
law. The tropics and the East are 
given over to amateurs. Practically 
every tourist who travels through them 
carries a paint box. But how few se- 
rious and competent professionals ever 
accompany these tourists! It is difficult 
indeed to think of any who have ever 
crossed the line. Professional painters 
of merit are generally poor, and their 
absence from the tropics may be due 
in part to their poverty. But poverty 
is not an insuperable barrier to a deter- 
mined artist. The real reason, I be- 
lieve, why painters avoid the tropics is 
that they know them to be unpaintable. 
In this intrinsic unpaintableness con- 
sists the second and most adequate 
reason for the non-existence of decent 
pictures of tropical scenery. 

It is a significant fact that the scen- 
ery which the enthusiastic amateur 
finds most picturesque, most richly 
“paintable” — it is a favorite word of 
water coloring spinsters— is the scenery 
most carefully avoided by serious pro- 
fessionals. Turner is one of the few 
great landscape painters who ever chose 
to represent picturesque subjects. The 
rest always preferred to meditate be- 
fore more ordinary, less spectacular 
scenes. Italy offers extravagant beau- 
ties; but the English have obstinately 
gone on painting in the placid home 
counties of their own island; the French 
have never wandered farther than to 
the bare hills of Provence; the Flemings 
have found their subjects within a hun- 


dred miles of Antwerp; the Dutch have 
stuck to their polders and estuaries. 
Strange at first sight, the phenomenon 
is easily explicable. A picturesque 
landscape (which is, by definition, a 
landscape naturally possessing some of 
the qualities of a man made picture) 
is one which inevitably imposes itself 
on the painter. In the face of its over- 
whelming grandiosities, its naturally 
dramatic character, its readymade com- 
position, he finds himself being reduced 
to the réle of a merely passive recording 
instrument. That is all very well for 
the amateurs. A picturesque land- 
scape excuses them from making any 
creative gesture of their own; all they 
have to do is to sit down and faithfully 
copy. But the serious painter does not 
want to be imposed on by his subject; 
he wants to impose himself on it. He 
does not want to be excused from making 
an effort of hisown. On the contrary, 
he feels impelled by his talent to make 
the creative gesture which molds the 
chaos of the world into an ordered and 
human cosmos — which turns nature 
into art. That is why he avoids the 
rich, the picturesque, the imposing, 
the dramatic. He wants a plain, an 
almost neutral subject, on which he 
can impress his own human ideas of com- 
position and harmony, his own concep- 
tion of the grand and the dramatic. 
The quiet English downland is less def- 
initely formed than the prodigious land- 
scapes of the Albanian Hills; Flanders 
and the lower Seine are more malleable, 
so to speak, more amenable to artistic 
treatment than the Bay of Naples; 
Delft is more easily digested by the in- 
tellect than Tivoli. Turner, it is true, 
could swallow Italy and turn it into 
art; but then he was a kind of spiritual 
ostrich. Most painters prefer a lighter 
diet. 

What is true of Italian is true, a for- 
tiori, of tropical landscape. The pic- 
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turesqueness of the most “‘paintable” 
parts of the tropical Orient is so exces- 
sive that the serious artist must feel, 
when confronted with them, as though 
he were being bullied, robbed of his ini- 
tiative, dictated to. He might enjoy 
looking at Java or Borneo; but he would 
never dream of painting there. If he 
wanted subjects to paint, he would go 
back to Essex or Normandy. 

Tropical landscapes, besides being 
too picturesque to be turned into good 
pictures, are also too rich. Things in 
this part of the world have a way of 
being unmanageably thick on the 
ground. There is no room in a paint- 
ing for the profusion that exists in trop- 
ical reality. The painter of the aver- 
age tropical scene would have to begin 
by leaving nine tenths of reality out of 
his picture. That was what Gauguin, 
one of the few good painters who ever 
practised in the tropics, habitually did. 
If he had not, there would have been no 
seeing the wood for theinordinate quan- 
tity of the trees. 

The various aspects of the tropical 
world still await their interpreters. 
A hundred admirable painters have 
taught us to know what European 
landscapes really look like. But the 
artistic essence of the tropical Orient 
remains to be distilled. Java awaits 
its Gainsborough and its Constable; 
Benares its Canaletto. Sportsmen are 
plentiful in the Malayan forests, and 
sometimes they carry sketch books as 
well as rifles. But the Corot who will 
tell us how those forests should be 
seen has not yet walked among their 
green and leech infested shadows. We 
are compelled to see the tropics in 
terms of,the snapshot, the amateur’s 
imitation of the oleograph, or of the 
steamship company’s poster. Palm 
trees, Reckitt’s blue sky and ocean, 
purple mountains, silver or golden 
sands — as far as it goes, the steamship 


poster (which is at least the work of a 
professional) is remarkably truthful. 
When I saw the immense “Laconia” 
steaming into the harbor of Labuan, I 
could have believed myself in a London 
tube station, looking at the advertise- 
ments of winter cruises in the South 
Seas. But there is something more 
subtly and essentially real to be got out 
of the tropics than the amateur’s water 
color and the steamship poster — some- 
thing which we can all dimly recognize, 
but to which no professional seer has 
yet taught us to give a definite outline. 
English landscapes were beautiful be- 
fore Gainsborough was born, and men 
were moved by the contemplation of 
their beauty; but it was Gainsborough 
who made the loveliness clearly visible, 
who gave it a name and a definition. 

The best pictures of the tropics are 
in books. There is more of the es- 
sence and inward reality of the tropics 
in a book by Conrad or Herman Mel- 
ville, more in a good passage by H. M. 
Tomlinson, more even in the rather 
maudlin Pierre Loti, than in any ex- 
isting painting of the places they 
describe. But description, even the 
description of the most accomplished 
writers, is very unsatisfying and inade- 
quate. And itis no use practising sym- 
bolical evocations on those who have 
never seen the realities which it is de- 
sired to evoke. It is no use whistling 
to a dog which isn’t there. Symbolic 
evocation will never createa true picture 
of the tropics in the minds of those who 
have passed their lives in Bayswater. 
No, the only way of explaining to those 
who have never been there — as well 
as to those who have— what the 
tropics are really like, would be to 
distil them into pictures. The thing 
has never been done, and it seems 
to me quite probable, for the reasons 
I have already given, that it never 
will be. 
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LONDON, September 1, 1926. 

O the seventieth birthday of George 

Bernard Shaw has come and gone; 
and the world has been once more 
roused to altercation by this truculent 
fellow. He has addressed a meeting of 
his admirers, and the British govern- 
ment has gone the way of British 
governments by refusing to allow Mr. 
Shaw’s birthday speech to be broad- 
cast. The British government, indeed, 
has taken no notice of Mr. Shaw’s 
birthday — except to ask whether he 
would guarantee not to mention poli- 
tics in the course of his speech and, 
when he refused to give this guarantee, 
to say in effect: ‘Well, you shan’t be 
heard.”” Thespeech was delivered ina 
room at the House of Commons, which 
makes the situation all the more amus- 
ing. Because Mr. Shaw, I am sure, 
did not much care whether his speech 
was broadcast or not. He has de- 
livered too many speeches to care 
greatly about this one, and he has 
given over the wireless a masterly per- 
formance of ‘“O’Flaherty, V. C.” 
which showed that if he had not been a 
writer of genius he might have been an 
actor of genius. (This performance of 
his goes to prove the truth of a conten- 
tion advanced by Victoria Hazlitt in 
her book on “Ability” that talent 
is talent, and its direction — toward 
painting or cooking or the writing of 
poetry —a mere accident. I garble 
Miss Hazlitt, but do not deliberately 
misrepresent her.) To return to Mr. 
Shaw. The German government has 


honored his seventieth birthday, and 
Mr. Shaw has written a public letter to 
Herr Sthamer, the German Ambassa- 
dor in London, pointing out the dif- 
ferent behavior of the two governments 
and excusing the British government 
on the ground that “‘ we are a barbarous 
nation”’, whereas the Germans have 
given to Europe ‘‘such European sense 
as exists of the importance of thought 
and dramatic poetry and the lives 
devoted to them”. I have no doubt 
that business men in England will 
fume a little over this letter, and 
will say — conclusively — “‘ Well, if he 
likes the Germans so much, why doesn’t 
he go and live among them?” and so 
on; but the fact is, we English are very 
proud of Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Shaw 
knows it. It is not in us to give Mr. 
Shaw any official attention— and I 
think that in all probability the British 
government refrained from sending a 
letter of congratulation to Mr. Shaw 
through a modest feeling that he would 
not value any commendation from 
a British government. But in our 
hearts we think it was a piece of cheek 
on the part of the German government 
to send Mr. Shaw its word of patron- 
age. We think Mr. Shaw is above 
governments. That this is true is 
shown by the note struck by Mr. Shaw 
in his own speech. He protested that 
the public was showing signs of think- 
ing him a great man; and added that he 
had not at all “‘the great man feeling”’. 
If I may venture to speak for once as 
the British public, I will express a 
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feeling which I believe to be common — 
and this feeling is that Mr. Shaw is not 
only a great man, but a very modest 
and a very kind and likable man. Of 
course, he is a joker, and while we like 
jokes upon the stage we cannot stand 
them in committee, when we think 
work should be seriously conducted. 
Mr. Shaw jokes in and out of season. 
He is a talker, and he thinks of a thou- 
sand amusing things to say while we 
cannot think of one. This facility 
gives him an advantage, but it spoils 
the committee. Therefore Mr. Shaw 
is not a man for committees. Heisa 
great solo performer; and in his plays, 
or as a lecturer, he is able to proceed to 
his heart’s content. As a politician he 
is often superbly right, but sometimes 
rather silly; and he does not seem to be 
able to distinguish between his good 
things and his silly ones. After all, 
that is natural enough, particularly 
with a man whose brain is so quick that 
he never has time to listen to what the 
other side is saying. I have heard 
many people talk foolishly about Mr. 
Shaw and his politics; but I have never 
seen anybody at one of Mr. Shaw’s 
lectures who did not immediately fall a 
victim to Mr. Shaw’s personality. 
There is this to be said, also. The 
same charm which distinguishes Mr. 
Shaw upon the platform is to be found 
in his private conversation. He is the 
most polite of men (his reputation with 
strangers is the reverse, but I, speaking 
as a stranger, say that his courtesy is 
exceptional); and one of the kindest. 
Indeed, the little epigram— by, I 
imagine, Henry S. Salt — which ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Times” on Mr. Shaw’s 
birthday takes some of its quality from 
the fact that it is recognizably true. I 
quote it, with full acknowledgments: 


Speak of Methuselah no more: 
’*Tis “‘Back to G. B.S.” 
What shall the Future praise him for? 


The seriousness? 
The scene on 


The fun? 
The illuminating thought? 
scene 
Portrayed by master-mind? 
All these: but most that wit so keen 
Could flash from heart so kind. 


I did once receive a letter from Mr. 
Shaw, written at length in one of the 
smallest and clearest handwritings ever 
known, and containing the most vehe- 
ment insults. He described the letter 
asa ‘“‘tonic’’. It was that and a great 
deal more; for under the insults was a 
delightful flattery which made theletter 
stand high among the half dozen letters 
I most gratefully treasure. But my 
experience is little enough in compari- 
son with that of others. Although 
Mr. Shaw speaks of having “shot his 
bolt”’, and although he publicly pro- 
tests at the negligence of the British 
government in leaving his birthday 
unmarked, we know very well that of 
all the men of letters who are today 
among us, he is perhaps the one who is 
most venerated by his juniors. His 
nearest rival is Arnold Bennett, but 
Mr. Bennett can still give Mr. Shaw 
nearly a dozen years, so that the ad- 
mirably unconscious rivalry between 
them is by no means acute. Besides, 
Mr. Bennett has never enjoyed Mr. 
Shaw’s unpopularity, and those who 
are now attached to Mr. Bennett are 
not—as so many of them are in 
Mr. Shaw’s case — repentant sinners. 
Truly did Mr. Shaw lately say that 
‘first men become sages, and then they 
become saints. I have reached the 
point of being sage.” The canoniza- 
tion of Mr. Shaw is an event which will 
occur within his lifetime. It is im- 
minent. Nothing can now stop it. 
Even if his plays as they appear rise in 
quality no higher than the overrated 
“Saint Joan” (which was loved by the 
sober for ‘‘a new seriousness, a new 
reverence”’ that must have been galling 
to the onetime rebel; and which will not 
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in the future stand a chance in com- 
parison with the glorious “‘Arms and 
the Man”), he can depend upon an 
ever swelling body of applause and 
acclaim. The hour has struck. At 
the age of seventy, Mr. Shaw can look 
back upon a career as romantic as that 
of any writer in history, while he can 
look forward to a living immortality for 
the rest of his days. It is a fair fate. 


* * * * 


One of Mr. Shaw’s oldtime antago- 
nists — only in the matter of musical 
discussion, and in particular regarding 
the merits and demerits of the ‘‘ Elec- 
tra” of Richard Strauss — has been 
transferring his attention to Compton 
Mackenzie. I refer to Ernest New- 
man, who is at once the best and the 
most readable of musical critics. Mr. 
Newman does not like Mr. Mackenzie’s 
experiments in musical criticism, for 
which one should read the columns of 


“The Gramophone”, that monthly 
publication which has brightened the 
world and robbed the trade organs of 
their ridiculous power over the prod- 
ucts of those who advertise in their 


columns. I do not know that Mr. 
Mackenzie claims to be the most expert 
writer of the day upon the subject of 
music, and what he does is very well 
done for what it pretends to be. But 
Mr. Newman, driven to the act, no 
doubt, by the recent heat wave in Eng- 
land, which has been notoriously trying 
to the temper, has advanced into the 
arena with some swinging gibes. He 
has said the following words: 

_ The undeveloped state of English criti- 
cism may be gauged from the pontifical 
assurance with which our men of letters, 
and especially the minor novelists, deliver 
their opinion upon music. They, like other 
men, are, as I have said, entitled to their 
likes and dislikes. But music is, in the 
first place, a highly technical art, and, in the 


second place, there is not a critical problem 
connected with it that does not require to be 
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seen against a vast background of history 
and esthetics. It is no reproach against 
our men of letters that they have neither 
this technique nor this background. Our 
only reproach against them is that they 
will meddle with complex musical questions 
that they do not understand, instead of 
keeping to the writing of novels or some 
equally easy form of manual labour. 

So Mr. Newman, as quoted in Mr. 
Mackenzie’s paper “The Gramo- 
phone”. It is quite plain that Mr. 
Newman hoped to annoy Mr. Macken- 
zie by reference to the writing of novels 
as an easy form of manual labor; he 
possibly did not mean to do more than 
that. But if he did and does think 
that the writing of novels is a form of 
manual labor alone, and if he supposes 
that the writing of novels can be 
undertaken with success without a 
background of history and esthetics, 
then I fancy he might, for his own 
education, attempt the writing of a 
novel. I donot claim to be a very good 
novelist, and it may be that for this 
reason I am incompetent to speak of 
what is produced by those who supply 
Mr. Newman, that tired esthete, with 
his light fare; but, speaking for myself, 
I find the writing of novels less easy 
than it looks. I need not quote again 
those memorable words in which Gil- 
bert Frankau described how he could 
not put his horse at a fence for at least 
a fortnight after finishing one of his 
best sellers, but since I have lately 
finished writing a novel I may be al- 
lowed to refer to the extraordinary 
exhaustion — something more than 
physical exhaustion — which followed 
the completion of the task which had 
occupied me for several strenuous 
months. Will Mr. Newman believe 
that the only relaxation which helped 
me at all to recover from the intel- 
lectual strain of novel writing was that 
which comes of listening to good music? 
To Mr. Newman music is something of 
afetish. To me it is a form of art like 
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any other. It is a form of art, just as 
the novel is a form of art. Does Mr. 
Newman rub his eyes? He laughs 
incredulously. He has committed the 
very sin which he charges against Mr. 
Mackenzie. He has left his music, and 
is making noises about a “‘highly tech- 
nical art’? which he does not under- 
stand. He, the musical cobbler, has 
left his own last, in order to thrash Mr. 
Mackenzie, and he has shown that he 
does not know what he is talking about. 
He, like other men, is entitled to his 
likes and dislikes. But novel writing 
is, in the first place, a highly technical 
art; and, in the second place, there is 
not a critical problem connected with 
it that does not require to be seen 
against a vast background of his- 
tory and zsthetics. Let Mr. Newman 
think again before he tries to get his 
own back upon Mr. Mackenzie by 
absurd suggestions that the novel is 
easy to write. Let him ask himself 
whether the average fool does not think 
music is an easy collection of noises. 
If he does ask this question, he will per- 
haps learn a little about his own igno- 
rance whenever he steps outside his 
province, which is the appreciation and 
the criticism of music. In that prov- 
ince he shines. I regard him as 
unequaled. As a controversialist he is 
destroyed by the habit of all conceited 
people of supposing that what they 
know is the whole truth. Mr. Macken- 
zie may not be the greatest artist who 
has ever written novels, but at his best 
he is an artist; and an artist in one tech- 
nique may very well understand more 
about what is created by an artist in 
another technique than anybody who 
comes to art by the back door of criti- 
cal journalism. 


* * + * 


The late Israel Zangwill was a singu- 
lar figure in the literary world. Hehad 


a great vogue when I was a little boy, 
and I can remember how my brother 
used to read and adore the early volu- 
minous novels of Mr. Zangwill. But 
as I grew up the novels were gradually 
eclipsed, and Mr. Zangwill turned 
playwright. He had a success with a 
popular play called “Merely Mary 
Ann” which, when it was recently 
revived, seemed pitiably stale; but his 
other plays were what is called “‘po- 
lemical’’— which means artistically 
trivial — and in England they had no 
success at all. I also read a few years 
ago a novel with which Mr. Zangwill 
made an attempt to recapture the old 
careless rapture. It was an extraor- 
dinarily long book called “‘Jinny the 
Carrier”, and the scene of it was laid in 
Essex. Why Essex, of which county I 
believe I am right in saying that Mr. 
Zangwill knew nothing, I do not know. 
He lived for a number of years in 
Sussex, near Brighton, and it was amus- 
ing to see him (as I did once) going into 
a sort of Woolworth’s (a shop run upon 
similar lines, and known as the “‘four- 
penny ha’penny shop”) to buy crockery 
to replace that broken in a gale which 
almost destroyed the bungalow town 
where Zangwill lived. He was a very 
kind man, entirely without personal 
conceit, with something of the litigious- 
ness of the fanatic. He seemed always 
to be quarreling with his theatrical 
managers, and yet when he became a 
manager himself his first act was to 
quarrel with an author whose dramatic 
work he was presenting. A _ thin, 
rather small (but possibly taller than 
it appeared) bent figure, extremely grey 
hair, and an expression of melancholy 
seriousness, is what I remember of Mr. 
Zangwill. America possibly remem- 
bers him better than I do, for America 
was roused to amused indignation a few 
years back by Mr. Zangwill’s criticisms 
of itself. Here, he could not make a 
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speech without —in the printed re- 
ports — appearing to be a fierce and 
inferior Shaw. Owing, perhaps, to 
faulty etymological knowledge, which 
led him to associate it with “‘punch”’ 
and “‘pungency”, he could not resist 
the pun. But for all that, he was nota 
ridiculous figure. There was some- 
thing extremely sincere and even 
courageous in his attitude and his 
public pronouncements. Among Jews, 
I believe his opinion carried exceptional 
weight. I remember that once, when 
he praised a book by a fellow Jew, his 
praise immediately led to such a de- 
mand for the book that its languishing 
sales were stimulated beyond all expec- 
tation. That power is given to few 
men. In the days when Arnold Ben- 
nett was Jacob Tonson, he once sold 
a whole edition of Ambrose Bierce’s 
“In the Midst of Life” by “‘discover- 
ing” it; and Mr. Wells has more than 
once given a fillip to the reputation of a 


young writer; but these are the only 
modern examples which occur to me as 


being at all comparable. So I think it 
must be conceded that Mr. Zangwill 
was not a negligible person, even 
though — as far as one can judge from 
the outside — his day as a novelist was 
past and his days as a dramatist can 
never really be said to have begun. It 
is strange how verbose his work was; 
strange, also, that his verbosity de- 
stroyed the interest and value of a 
talent which must have been con- 
siderable. 
~ * * * 


With further reference to my recent 
comments upon popular taste, I ven- 
ture to add a note upon the taste of 
young people. Early this year, every 
child who entered one of our large 
Greater London Public Libraries was 
asked to write on a piece of paper the 
names of his or her favorite authors. 
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Lists were eventually obtained from 
757 boys and 674 girls between the ages 
of ten and fifteen. The boys voted as 
follows: 

P. F. Westerman, 220 

Herbert Strang, 213 

G. A. Henty, 198 

R. M. Ballantyne, 161 

Charles Dickens, 101 

Captain F. S. Brereton, 84 

R. = Stevenson, 82 

Rudyard Kipling, 69 

Jules Verne, 69 

Charles Kingsley, 58 

A. Conan Doyle, 56 

W. H. G. Kingston, 53 

Sir Walter Scott, 53 

Captain C. Gilson, 49 

Shakespeare, 45 
The girls, who were suspected by one of 
the librarians of putting down certain 
great names out of snobbery, ‘“‘ because 
they have been told at school that they 
should read and appreciate these au- 
thors”, were less independent than the 
boys. Their lists gave the following 
names: Angela Brazil, 303; Dickens, 
170; Shakespeare, 92; Kipling, 90; May 
Wynne, 76; Christine Chaundler, 65; 
Louisa May Alcott, 53; R. L. Steven- 
son, 53. In another list, the contribu- 
tors to which were all picked girls from 
a central continuation school, the 
principal votes were for Harrison Ains- 
worth, 52; Dickens, 44; Angela Brazil, 
25; Baroness Orezy, 21; and Sir J. M. 
Barrie, 17. It is a remarkable fact, for 
which I claim no credit, that I had 
never heard of the most popular writer 
for boys at the present moment. P. F. 
Westerman is a name entirely un- 
familiar to me. And yet Mr. Wester- 
man is evidently a most prolific author, 
whose works, according to my authori- 
ties, number many dozens. He is not 
only prolific, but versatile. To him it 
is as easy to write ‘‘The Flying Sub- 
marine” as it is to write ‘Captain 
Cain”, a story of modern piracy, or 
“The Dispatch Riders” or “The Fight 
for Constantinople”, both of which 
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seem to be among his many war books. 
I observe, however, that Mr. Wester- 
man shows a distinct preference for the 
sea, and that he has written several 
tales about the Sea Scouts (a branch of 
the Boy Scout Movement in England). 
He has even tried his hand at the days 
of Edward III in ‘‘ The Winning of the 
Golden Spurs”. Mr. Strang has long 
been known as “the Henty of the 
Present’’, and if he had had pride of 
place I should not have been at all 
surprised. Readers should note the 
strange omissions from the various 
lists, as well as the strange inclusions, 
and the truly remarkable order in 
which writers living or dead find them- 
selves. For example, Harrison Ains- 
worth does not figure in the general 
list, but is at the head of the special 
list. Daniel Defoe does not appear at 
all—a blow for the Robinsonians. 
Rider Haggard has no place. Lord 
Lytton is forgotten. Mr. Masefield, 
Harry Collingwood, George Manville 
Fenn, P. G. Wodehouse (who has 
written a number of good books for 
boys), Talbot Baines Reed, Ascott R. 
Hope, Clark Russell, Captain Marryat, 
Mayne Reid, and Gustave Aimard are 
all conspicuously absent. But Henty, 
Ballantyne, and Dickens keep up, and 
Stevenson is still fairly high in the 
general lists. Personally, I find these 
lists very instructive, and I hope my 
readers will do the same. 


* * * * 


Speaking just now of Stevenson re- 
minded me of ‘Treasure Island”’, 
which I have no doubt is one of the 
books that cause Stevenson’s name to 
persist in lists compiled by young 
people. It has every claim, also, to 
affect Stevenson’s name in the lists of 
grown ups; for this book will remain 
particularly readable when many of 
Stevenson’s other works have stood 





aside from the main currents of con- 
temporary reading. I was interested 
to learn the other day that the novel 
upon which H. M. Tomlinson has for 
some time been engaged, and which he 
hopes to finish by the time these words 
are in print, is comparable in spirit to 
“Treasure Island”. The news con- 
tains something of a thrill for those who 
recognize Tomlinson as one of the few 
men living today who write English 
with mastery of its beauties. More- 
over, Tomlinson has traveled about the 
world. He knows what it is like to see 
and taste and smell; he knows how it 
feels to be in acute physical danger; and 
with that flexible style of his he can 
make us feel and see what he has felt 
and seen. Tomlinson has not previ- 
ously attempted to tell a long story, 
and all his admirers will be waiting 
eagerly to see what he produces. I 
think it should be a very good book. 
It is my opinion that no man living has 
it in him to write so good a book of this 
type. And if it is good, it will be very, 
very good. I urge all my readers to 
look out for this book. If it is serial- 
ized, as I expect it will be, I for one 
shall conquer my prejudice against 
serial stories and subscribe to the peri- 
odical which has the good fortune to 
secure the treasure. For the book is to 
be a tale of treasure, than which only 
one subject has a greater appeal to 
modern readers. The other subject, I 
need scarcely say, is murder; and of the 
two, since in all good treasure stories 
the actual gold is sublimated and 
purged of dross, it seems to me that 
treasure is the more worthy sub- 
ject. 
+ * * * 


I have left myself no room to speak 
of various matters which I had — as it 
were — upon my agenda. The first of 
these, which may be old news by the 
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time these notes are in print, is that 
Margaret Kennedy’s new novel is to be 
called ‘‘ Farewell to Adventure”. The 
title has a melancholy air, but I have 
no doubt that the title will prove to 
cover a book which is something other 
than melancholy. Certainly, there will 
be more interest in this new book 
of Miss Kennedy’s than in any other 
novel by a recently popular writer. 
The breath of criticism — so called — 
has already taken the fine edge off 
“The Constant Nymph”; but that is 
probably only because the book was a 
commercial success. In the same way 
the intellectuals are already preferring 
any of E. M. Forster’s other books to 
“A Passage to India”. I was also 
going to draw attention— it is un- 
necessary, but it gives me pleasure to 
do it to three books which I have 
recently been reading with great ad- 
miration and delight. They are Mr. 
Trevelyan’s new “History of Eng- 
land”’, which is a remarkable work, and 
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as readable as any book could be; the 
new cheap edition of Cecil Torr’s 
charming ‘‘Small Talk at Wreyland”’; 
and Thomas Beer’s “The Mauve 
Decade”. I have always had a very 
great regard for Mr. Beer’s work, and I 
have read almost all he has written, 
always with appreciation of the fastid- 
iousness of his taste and the delicacy 
of his literary art. As I write, the 
sound of the printing presses is borne to 
my ears. The presses are carrying the 
new season’s masterpieces. If names 
and titles go for anything, this season 
will be distinctly above the average in 
interest and in quality. May that 
promise be fulfilled! And may those 


‘titles and names which now mean only 


so many names and titles leap pres- 
ently into life and fame, so that we can 
look upon this year as a vintage year, 
and in after days speak of it as we speak 
of ’48 or, at least, as champagne lovers 
speak of 1906 or 1911! 

SIMON PURE 
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By Helene Mullins 


HERE will be no more weeping after this; 
Pain’s coarse, red hand falls from my drowsy head, 
And on my mouth he lays his last, long kiss, 
Knowing that in an hour I shall be dead. 
Come, all my sorrows, and take leave of me, 
Who cringed so humbly ’neath your cruel blows, 
And see how pale I’ve grown with ecstasy, 
Thinking how they will bring my burial clothes, 
And smooth my hair, and lay me out in state, 
Rigid and calm, with candles at my feet. 
Here is the poison, rich and delicate, 
Here is my mouth that Pain hath found so sweet. 
Sunrise shall find me lying in the grass, 
My fingers twined around an empty glass. 
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By Hal Borland 


With Sketches by Margaret Freeman 


OHNNY was enjoying himself for 
the first winter he could remember. 
Instead of forking hay into snowbound 
steers and “‘tailing up”’ weak ones dur- 
ing the thaws, all he had done until 
New Year’s Day was ride range. It 
was a remarkably open winter, and all 
the eastern Colorado ranches were run- 
ning with summer sized outfits, using 
saddles instead of pitchforks. 

Johnny had drifted in from Wyoming 
in October, hit the foreman for a job, 
and been taken on as a winter hand. 
Talking to Tim Dougherty and Stub 
Miller and Art Wilcox the first night, 
the newcomer had explained his need 
for winter work as due to an unlucky 
poker game. For though Johnny 
would tackle anything that could be 
saddled, and could flip his rope with 
any of them, the boys soon found that 
he was no more a poker player than this 
weather was winter. 

“‘Where’d you learn the way you 
play?” Tim asked one night. 

Johnny blushed, discarded two of a 
straight, drew a second ace, and lost 
five dollars to Tim’s two pairs. 

“Or didn’t you ever learn?” Tim 
concluded his comment with a grin as 
he raked in the chips. Johnny only 
blushed deeper. 

He wasn’t more than twenty, and 
looked younger, if one saw beneath his 
brassy sunburned hair, his nut brown 
face, and his deep squinted eyes. But 
when the boys tried to sound him out, 
Johnny shut up like a locked barn. 


“‘When I was a kid, back in Ne- 
braska —”’ he said one day; then, real- 
izing he had said something he didn’t 
intend to, he blushed and turned away. 
And when the boys later asked him 
where he had lived in Nebraska, he said 
he had never even been in the state. 

Then the foreman’s wife took an in- 
terest in Johnny. 

‘*He’s such a boy”’, she said. ‘‘He 
shouldn’t be away from home yet. 
He needs, more than anything else, a 
mother to look after him.”” And since 
she was old enough for the job, she un- 
dertook it. But Johnny didn’t want 
to be mothered, and the only result of 
her attentions was that Johnny rode to 
town with the boys the first Saturday 
after she took up her maternal duties, 
and proved himself a full grown man 
by getting drunk. So drunk did he 
become that Art had to stay with him 
two days to get him sober enough to be 
brought back to the ranch. 

Until New Year’s Day the ranch re- 
tained its summer look. The boys 
were riding every day, the feed pens 
were empty, and the stack yards had 
not been entered. The cook had fixed 
up something of a holiday dinner, and 
the boys had a great time, with napkins 
under their chins to denote the genuine- 
ness of the occasion and chicken on 
their plates and in their gizzards. Both 
windows were open and the door swung 
wide until two hens wandered in from 
the yard and fluttered up on the far 
end of the table. Outside it was like 
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April, except that the whistling of the 
meadowlarks was lacking. 

After the feast the boys went out to 
the stack yard and sat on old saddle 
blankets. While their meal was set- 
tling they started a holiday poker ses- 
sion. Johnny, gradually favored with 
fortune, slowly raked in most of the 
dimes and quarters. And for once luck 
was with him. The game broke up be- 
fore he lost it all. 

About three o’clock the sky began to 
scum over, starting in the northeast; in 
half an hour the sun was covered and a 
cold wind had come up. Although 
they had sweat in their shirtsleeves at 
dinner, now the boys began to think 
about their coats. Then just as 
Johnny raked in the biggest pot of the 
afternoon, the first flakes of snow 
speckled the ground. 


The boys laughed as they ran to the 
bunkhouse. “Yah!” exclaimed Art. 
“Fine Fourth of July this is! Makea 
man sweat like a nigger, then freeze it 
on his neck while he’s wipin’ it off!” 

In another half hour the ground was 
white and the wind had begun to 
whistle. The boys had hustled the 
little bunch of saddle stock into the 
smallest feed corral and were just ready 
to call it a day when the foreman hur- 
ried out. 

**Who’s seen the heifers?”’ he shouted 
against the wind. 

Nobody answered. The heifers 
hadn’t had a particularly grand re- 
ception at the Seven Bar Two upon 
their arrival the fall before, and partly 
from habit, partly from intention, the 
boys pretty well forgot them most of 
the time. The idea of keeping a dozen 
milk cows on aranch! From time im- 
memorial a ranch hand had drunk his 
coffee black or had thinned it down with 
canned milk. Most of the oldtime cow 
hands didn’t even know cow’s milk was 
fit to drink before it was canned. So 
when the Old Man, the big boss of the 
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in the fall, the boys dubbed them the 
“nursery” and ignored them. 

“‘Ain’t nobody seen ’em?”’ insisted 
the foreman. ‘They was right down 
the holler about a mile when we got up 
from dinner.” 

Nobody had. 

“Prob’ly started with the storm.” 
The foreman was shouting at the top of 
his voice to make himself heard. 
“Johnny, better get out and look for 
"em. The Old Man never in the 
world’d believe we didn’t do it on pur- 
pose if the heifers was lost.” 

Johnny swung off toward the corral. 

**He’ll need some help’”’, the foreman 
continued, roaring through the snow- 
flakes. ‘‘They’ll be hell to handle in 
this wind. You go along, Tim.” 

There were wise cracks about nurse- 
maids and milkmaids as Johnny and 
Tim stopped at the bunkhouse a few 
minutes later and buckled themselves 
inside chaps and slickers. Then they 
stamped out and were lost from sight 
in the storm less than a hundred yards 
from the doorway. 

From nearly fifty above at noon, the 
mercury had dropped to zero by five 
o’clock,.and the wind was increasing. 
Johnny and Tim, knowing their strays 
would drift with the storm, struck al- 
most straight south from the ranch. 
The snow hadn’t yet covered familiar 
landmarks, and wouldn’t for some time. 
They knew therefore that they were 
something more than three miles from 
the ranch when they caught up with 
the black and white vagrants, all fifteen 
of them, striking southwest at a good 
swinging gait. 

“Now comes the fun”, Johnny 
shouted as he urged his horse to a lope. 
“They'll be as easy turned in this storm 
as your horse would be taught to eat 
at a table!” 

And they were. 

The fluffy flakes with which the 
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blizzard had started had now become 
pellets of ice, sharp as gravel, and the 
wind swirled them about with such 
vigor that open eyes facing it were 
blinded in five steps. 

Tim swung in ahead of the Holsteins 
and Johnny circled them. Then they 
turned the leaders back north, at first 
only quartering into the wind, then 
gradually heading directly into the 
storm. It took some fancy riding to 
do the trick — without wise ponies the 
boys could never have done it at all. 
But even when the heifers were follow- 
ing their leaders upwind they went re- 
luctantly, pressed ahead only by much 
slapping of rumps with icy riatas and 
by considerable shouting. The boys 
kept the heifers at a trot, and as a result 
of the physical exertion involved they 
themselves remained fairly warm. 

They had gone perhaps half a mile 
into the wind when a big two year old 
in the middle of the bunch rebelled. 
With a baw] of defiance she pushed two 
others ahead of her and broke away on 
the side opposite Tim. Three others 
followed her besides the two she had 
crowded out, and in a wink six of the 
Holsteins were backtracking south. 

The remaining nine would have 
broken and followed but for the un- 
merciful crowding the boys gave them, 
riding their horses against the cows in a 
way that would have been foolhardy 
with range stock, which is wont to turn 
in anger at such treatment. Finally 
the bigger bunch was again pointed 
into the storm. Whereupon Johnny 
rode close to Tim to shout into his ear, 
“I’m going to get ’em!”’ 

“*To hell with ’em!”’ roared his part- 
ner. ‘‘Let the damn fools freeze!”’ 

But Tim’s bellow was lost in the 
snow and gathering dark. Johnny 
was gone, and Tim was too busy with 
his nine to hesitate for an argument. 

In a single leap, Johnny’s horse car- 
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“Johnny spun his 
pony on his heels 
time after time"’ 


ried him out of sight of the Irishman 
and his bunch of homeward bound 
heifers. Darkness had been swept in 
with the wind, and now everything was 
foggy white, above, below, on all sides. 
Johnny moved in a world ten feet in 
diameter, a world that seemed to howl 
with the storm. The hard-frozen snow 
pelting his slicker sounded like sand on 
a tin roof. 

The rebel heifers were easy enough to 
find. They were trotting closely 
bunched, drifting with the storm. But 
when Johnny tried to turn them he 
thought of Tim’s advice, which he had 
vaguely heard. Riding in front of the 
leader of the renegades, Johnny slapped 
her unmercifully across the face with 
his bunched riata. She bellowed, 
turned to one side, and tried to break 
around him. But his pony caught her 
and forced her again into the wind. 
By that time, however, another heifer 
had stepped into the lead and was tak- 
ing the other five southwest at a fast 
trot. 

Johnny could hardly take the one 
and leave the five. He dashed back 
and tried again. Once more he turned 
the leader, this time lagging back to 
hold the others with her, and for a mo- 
ment he had them all five heading to- 
ward the ranch. Then the first leader 


came downwind, dashed bawling into 
the bunch. Before he could block 
them two had gone one way around him 
and three the other. 

Until the complete murk of night 
clamped down around them Johnny 
lashed white faces with his icy rope, 
spun his pony on his heels time after 
time, and worked up a sweat in spite of 
the continuing drop of the temperature. 
But at last, seeing that he had accom- 
plished nothing save wearing out his 
horse, Johnny swung in behind the 
Holsteins and headed southwest. He 
had done his best. Had they been 
range stock he could have held them 
together with one leader and probably 
have brought them back to the ranch 
by now. But these cattle weren’t used 
to living without fences, and with only 
cowboys and range-wise leaders to 
guide them. They lacked range in- 
stincts. They were from Iowa. 

Up ahead somewhere there must be 
something that would stop them. 
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Twenty five miles — God, was it that 
far? — straight south of the home 
ranch were the buildings of the Lazy S. 
They might hit there. Johnny had 
been there once, and knew Old Swan- 
son, the Boss. But if they continued 
in the direction in which they were now 
going they would miss the Lazy S by 
about ten miles. On down in that 
country to the west was the old Dalzeil 
ranch, and far on south lay the mythi- 
cal — to Johnny — Hash Knife. But 
those were out of his range. All he 
could do was trail these heifers and hope 
for luck and a nearby ranch. 

Johnny groaned and swore. The 
sweat he had worked up now made him 
shiver, and he swung his arms awk- 
wardly to reawaken that fast disap- 
pearing heat. But the wind, twisting 


down his collar, seemed to be forming 
icicles in his armpits. Already his ears 
and the back of his head were numb, 
despite a heavy muffler he had tied 


around beneath his hat. His feet had 
no feeling, and the stirrups rattled 
about on his boots without Johnny’s 
knowing it. He wore big mitts, but 
even doubling up his fists inside them 
failed to take the numbness out of his 
fingers. 

It was, Johnny frankly told himself, 
a devil of a fix. Already they must be 
ten miles from the ranch. It was dark 
as midnight. A real old blizzard was 
going full blast. An inch of snow was 
underfoot, tons of it were in the air. 
And here was Johnny sentimentally 
tied to a handful of black and white 
heifers that had no more business on 
the Colorado range than a monkey 
would have in Alaska. Johnny won- 
dered if he could make it back home in 
the teeth of the storm, provided he did 
feel that he could desert these out of 
place milk cows. Hedoubtedit. For 
the Seven Bar Two range was north 
and he was not well acquainted with 
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this south country. Whenever a gust 
of sleet caught him on the cheek he 
shrank from it into the shelter of his 
hat brim. Even Tony, the horse, had 
been reluctant to head into the wind 
the last time he tried to turn the heifers. 

So Johnny and Tony drifted with 
the Holsteins, while Tim and his little 
bunch fought themselves warm and 
followed a tractable leader back to 
corral sheds and straw piles and the 
bunkhouse at the Seven Bar Two. 

For a time Johnny thrashed fur- 
iously every few minutes, swinging his 
arms and legs in a determined effort to 
forestall nipped fingers and toes. But 
Tony objected to such activity on his 
back and Johnny found that in waving 
his arms like dumbbells he let in great 
swirls of snow that melted next to his 
skin and made him twice as cold as he 
had been before he tried to warm up. 
So he settled into his saddle, humped 
over like a snow laden lilac bush, and 
hoped the Holsteins would blunder 
onto a ranch or some shelter from the 
wind. 

Most of the time the swish of the 
wind was like light surf. As it swirled 
masses of ice particles along the ground 
and through the air, it drowned all 
other sounds. Then would come a lull 
in the storm, and Johnny would hear 
the snapping click of the heifers’ dew- 
claws, the wheezing of Tony, the slush- 
slush, slushslush of Tony’s feet in the 
drifting snow. 

Tony had lowered his head, and was 
plodding along as though he were a 
machine wound up with a key and 
going through regular motions in a 
mechanical sequence. 

“One, two, three, four”, Johnny 
counted. ‘‘One, two, three, four. Lift 
—’em up—and put—’em down. 
Lift —’em up — and put —’em down.” 

Then Johnny tried singing. Song 
after song he thought of, the sort one 
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“ Where am I?” he demanded thickly 


shouts to the coyotes while riding night 
herd, or sings on a lonely ride home 
from town. But when he shouted at 
the walls of his little world, now nar- 
rowed down to a six foot globe, he felt 
rather foolish and resumed his humped 
over attitude and his silence. 

It seemed that he had sat there for 
hours and that it should be almost day- 
light, when Johnny realized he was just 
awakening from a stupor. He blinked 
and shook his head. There was no 
feeling in either hand, and his feet 
might as well have been made of cork 
for all they realized of their socks or 
boots. He tried to stand in his stir- 
rups, only to find that snow had drifted 
in behind him in the saddle, and melted 
and then frozen, cementing him fast. 

The snow still pelted his back, rat- 
tling on his¥slicker. Underfoot it 
sounded as though Tony were walking 
through loose gravel; and the wind 
blew the crystals about until the 
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ground beneath seemed to waver and 
seethe like a stormy ocean of white. 

Up ahead the heifers drifted in the 
wind like ghosts — he could see the 
tails and rumps of three of them. Not 
a sound of their movements came back 
through the gale, and Johnny stupidly 
watched the rhythmical sway, sway of 
the black and white hips in front of him. 
There was a fascination about them. 

He saw Tony’s ears. The one on 
the left was full of snow, and the whole 
left side of Tony’s neck was plastered 
with the white crystals driven down 
into his hair. 

“One, two, three, four. One, two, 
three, four. Lift —’em up — and 
put —’em down. Lift—’em up — 
and put — ’em down.”’ 

Another age passed, while Johnny 
wandered far and sat with the boys 
around the pot bellied old stove at the 
Seven Bar Two bunkhouse. They 
smoked and played poker. Then 
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Johnny ran out of makin’s for his 
cigarettes and calmly snapped off a 
crisp finger and made it do for a smoke. 
It was a little inconvenient trying to 
hold his cards with a three fingered 
hand at first, but he got used to it. 
Then they quit the game and Johnny 
tried to walk to his bunk. But he 
found that he had no legs! He ended 
abruptly just below the belt. And 
when he tried to swing along the floor 
on his hands, he found that there was 
no floor! In desperation he shouted. 

The snow rattled down the neck of 
his slicker and whipped at his cheeks. 
He blinked at the edge of the world, 
five feet ahead, and saw two black and 
white rumps, swaying through the 
gloom like tall grass waving in a sum- 
mer wind. No, there was no floor here. 
Nothing but white, shifting, scratching 
white. And he had no legs. Cer- 
tainly not. He looked down and saw 
something beneath his chaps, but he 


could feel nothing of his body there. 
He could not rise in his stirrups, so 
how could he have legs or feet? 

The wind was singing now, hum- 


ming an old, old tune. ‘Silver 
Threads among the Gold’? No, that 
wasn’t it. ‘Johnny and Frankie’’? 
Yes, partly that. But there was 
something else along with it. ‘‘The 
Holy City”! God, that was a pretty 
piece: 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 

Lift up your gates and sing. 


Hosanna in the highest, 
Hosanna to — 


It was two years later when Johnny 
woke again. But it was the same 
snowstorm. Two years long. Some 
blizzard! And Tony was still going. 
He’d always told them that Tony was 
the top horse of the whole Seven Bar 
Two remuda. Who was that singing? 
Sounded like Slim Wilson. Slim used 
to sing ‘“‘The Holy City” just that 
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way. Slim, who had been dead 
two years— No, no! Four years. 
Johnny had been dead two years him- 
self. He had wings now. So had 
Tony. They drifted along just like 
bullbats. Soft and easy, without a 
bit of jolting. They were up above one 
of those big white clouds now. See it! 
See! Right down below. White, 
white, white — 

‘Rip it off if you gotta! 
to get him offa that horse. 
froze stiff!’’ 

Andy Middleton steadied the boy 
and his weak kneed horse, while Casey 
slit the heavy slicker down the back, 
unbuckled the boy’s chaps, and lifted 
him bodily from the saddle, where the 
slicker and chaps remained, frozen stiff 
like the ghost of a man, headless, 
wavering. 

“Here, Pete! Take the poor critter 
to the barn. Better rub his ears good 
with snow, then rub him down and 
blanket him and fix a hot bran mash for 
him.” Andy turned the ice covered 
pony over to the other and dashed 
toward theranch house where Casey had 
disappeared with the unconscious lad. 

“How is he? Alive? Froze almost 
black, ain’t he?”’ 

“Ma” Middleton was deftly strip- 
ping back the boy’s few clothes as he 
lay on the bed in the living room. 

** Andy,” she ordered as her husband 
entered and stood beside her, ‘‘ bring in 
a dishpan full of snow. You get me 
the salt jar, Casey. And when Pete 
comes in tell him to go down to the 
bunkhouse and bring me that quart of 
whisky he’s got hid there—I know 
he’s got it.”’ 

Until late that afternoon Johnny lay 
in astupor. He nad chattered discon- 
nectedly at about noontime, then 
relapsed into silence and sleep. Andy 
and Ma now sat beside the roaring 
stove and watched him. 


The thing’s 
The kid’s 
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‘‘Suppose he really come all the way 
from the Seven Bar Two?” Ma 
finally asked, looking up from the sock 
she was darning. 

“Reckon so. His pony is froze 
pretty bad. Looks like he was out all 
night. And he carries the Seven Bar 
Two brand.”’ 

Ma rocked deliberately. 

“I do wish he’d wake up”’, she finally 
ventured. 

Andy rubbed his head and glanced at 
the patient. ‘‘ Better for him tosleep”’, 
he observed. ‘“‘If he gets well thawed 
out, and has a constitution like a horse, 
with plenty of sleep he’ll not get 
pneumonia.” 

The blankets on the bed moved and 
a muffled cough brought Ma and Andy 
out of their chairs. Johnny turned half 
over and lay looking blankly at the two 
beside his bed. 

““Where am 1?” he demanded thickly. 

Ma leaned over and smoothed his 
**You’re at the Hash Knife, 
son. You’re all right.” 

For a moment Johnny’s eyes roved 
about the room seeking something 
familiar on which to fix their gaze. 
Then he asked another question. 
““Where’s Tony, my horse?” 

Andy answered this time. ‘“‘He’s 
out in the barn, getting thawed out.” 


forehead. 


Again Johnny’s eyes wandered. 

“You were talking a little while 
ago”’, Ma began, her eyes eager, ‘‘and 
you said your name was Cox.”’ 

Johnny eyed her sharply but said 
nothing. 

“Johnny Cox?” she continued, al- 
most cajoling. 

Johnny blinked a little and frowned, 
but still said nothing. 

“‘From Nebraska — Pawnee City!” 
Ma announced, almost accused. 

The lad drew back ever so little, and 
his eyes focused on Ma’s face. 
“Nope”, he denied firmly. ‘‘ Never 
been east.”’ 

Ma retired a step, as from a blow, 
and her eager face relaxed into disap- 
pointment. Then Andy spoke softly, 
evidently guarding his words from the 
boy on the bed. “I didn’t think so. 
Your sister’s Johnny was a city kid. He 
wasn’t the kind that would come west.”’ 

“But he does look like Josephine, 
around the eyes, doesn’t —”’ 

Suddenly Johnny cut in with a 
hoarse demand that fairly shook the 
window panes. 

“‘Did those damned heifers freeze to 
death? The Old Man’ll raise hell if 
they did, but I hope the buzzards and 
coyotes eat the guts out of every last 
one of ’em!” 
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By Isabel Paterson 


OME months ago a literary review 
printed without comment a letter 
of protest and inquiry written by a 
man who was evidently of a bookish 
inclination, but solely as a reader. 
Literature was his solace, not his pro- 
fession. He complained, sadly rather 
than intolerantly, that he could not 
find enjoyment in current fiction. He 
said that he still took delight in the 
literature of the past. He liked al- 
most all the classics, from Sophocles 
to Dickens. Chaucer, Rabelais, Shake- 
speare, were among his favorites; and 
to avoid any appearance of posing as 
a very superior person, he included 
such lesser and newer lights as Charles 
Reade, R. D. Blackmore, Charles 
Lever, and Fenimore Cooper. The 
authors he declared he could not even 
cultivate a taste for comprised nearly 
all the Russians, and nearly all the 
most highly praised American novel- 
ists. But the list of his detestations 
was headed by “‘Madame Bovary’’. 
Reasonably enough, he wondered 
whether the fault was in him or in the 
modern writers. He wanted to know 
if he were wholly lacking in taste; or if 
the critics who urgently recommend 
such works are wholly sincere. 
Consciously or unconsciously, he 
spoke for a large section of the reading 
public, who are too perplexed by their 
predicament, or too humble minded, 
to protest. If they feel it their duty 
to be cultured whether they like it or 
not, they read and suffer in silence. 
Otherwise, they take refuge in the 
popular fiction which the critics de- 


spise: Zane Grey, James Oliver Cur- 
wood, Ethel M. Dell. Or, like the 
gentleman who wanted to know, they 
reread the classics. 

Begging the question, like a trained 
critic, I would suggest that the writer 
of that letter defined the predicament 
of the modern novelists, by implica- 
tion, in describing his own inability to 
assimilate their books. Unconsciously 
he drew a sharp line between the old 
and the new form of the novel, regard- 
less of the precise date of production. 
Periods always overlap one another. 
And very shrewdly he placed at the 
head of his Index Expurgatorius the 
first intentionally ‘“‘modern”’ novel, 
“Madame Bovary”’. 

What he missed and demanded was 
the heroic element, the celebration of 
the individual. Now there is no 
place in the modern novel for the hero. 
The novelist maintains, not without 
irritation, that it is none of his doing; 
he has no choice but to write of things 
as they are, and he finds no hero in 
modern life to occupy the place. 
“Tono Bungay” set the pattern for a 
whole school of novelists, until Dorothy 
Richardson and James Joyce broke it 
again. In “Tono Bungay” H. G. 
Wells gave to his principal character, 
young Ponderevo, a reasoned excuse 
for his inadequacy in the heroic réle: 
“TI began with the supposition that 
life consisted in doing things. I dis- 
covered that it consisted in having 
things done to me.”’ 

This is a complete abandonment of 
the basic theory of the old form of the 
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novel, almost of the whole literature of 
the past. For the perfect type of hero, 
read the Odyssey. It will be seen that 
the substitution of any other individual 
for Ulysses would destroy the story. 
Only Ulysses could slay the Cyclops, 
go down among the ghosts in Hades 
and return unharmed, cheat Circe, 
and draw the long bow generally. He 
outwitted even the gods. And his 
experiences depended solely upon his 
personal qualities, in especial his crafti- 
ness; he was the sort of man who goes 
all around Robin Hood’s Barn to 
attain his objective, but he does attain 
it. Hector, Achilles, or Agamemnon 
would have arrived in six months or 
not at all. Ulysses came home after 
ten years, bringing a water tight alibi 
for the delay. In short, he was the 
hero. The principal personage in a 


modern novel is generally the goat. 
Homer’s Ulysses did things, and James 
Joyce’s Ulysses had things done to him. 


On the face of it, one must concede 
that the modern novelist makes out a 
good case for his rejection of the tra- 
ditional form. Where are the tradi- 
tional figures to fill it out? What is 
required, for literal adherence, is the 
solitary man pitting himself against 
natural obstacles or personal enemies; 
alifestory susceptible of being presented 
in terms of physical adventure, from 
which the emotional reaction may be 
deduced and elaborated. An explorer, 
a soldier, a prince or chieftain, supplied 
ideal material; any young man setting 
out to make his own way did well 
enough. Now, exploration and dis- 
covery are mainly in the realm of the 
abstract, a quest for pure knowledge; 
they no longer hold the same personal 
significance for the average man that 
they did in the days of Columbus. 
The new world meant something very 
real to the tired business man of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Co- 
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lumbus was charting a path to fortune, 
which every hardy youth might at 
least dream of following. But the dis- 
covery of the atom — what of it? 

The fighting man too has lost his 
identity; he has to be given a tag 
and a number, and symbolized by the 
Unknown Soldier. The world is any- 
thing but his oyster; and he has lost 
his sword. He cannot be made the 
subject of a story except as a reflector 
of his condition, or a protestant against 
it. He did not choose the condition, 
and cannot alter it. Ford Madox 
Ford, in ‘‘No More Parades”’, shows 
thestultification of an exceptional man’s 
abilities by the mass forces of nations 
in arms. Christopher Tietjens is just 
a grain of sand beaten by the surf of 
war. We cannot even imagine a mod- 
ern Du Guesclin, rising to fame and 
power by sheer personal prowess. 

A love story of the Romeo and Juliet 
variety is equally hard to invent. 
Cruel parents, inequalities of birth and 
rank, family feuds, and all the other in- 
gredients of the plot have lost their 
material force. In America especially, 
a man shows his mettle only after he 
has disabled himself for the romantic 
attitude; that is, after marriage; for 
in America, if he cannot get the girl 
he wants it is simply because she will 
not have him, so there is nothing he 
can do about it. No story! 

The novel therefore, apparently by 
necessity, has become depersonalized 
and sociological. For lack of a hero, 
we have society — an abstraction — 
playing the principal part, as the vil- 
lain of the piece. In Dreiser’s ‘‘An 
American Tragedy”, this tendency is 
carried to its ultimate conclusion. 

Clyde Griffiths is shown as an almost 
involuntary murderer, helpless in the 
clutch of circumstance, driven by his 
elementary desires and blocked by the 
barrier of social class which, flimsy as 
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it is, he has not the innate ability to 
surmount. He has no will, nothing 
but wavering impulses and animal 
appetites. Now, though the Greeks 
imagined men to be the sport of the 
gods, they could imagine also a Pro- 
metheus defying the gods. And though 
Hamlet, like Orestes, debated whether 
or not he should do murder, he was be- 
wildered between two conceptions of 
duty; he assumed that he was a free 
agent to act upon either, after reason- 
ing the matter out. Lady Macbeth 
knew she was committing a monstrous 
crime, but she had the courage of her 
evil ambition. All three of them rec- 
ognized the existence of a moral sense. 
Even in their sinning, they exhibited 
the awful dignity of the human soul by 
accepting responsibility for their own 
acts. If you have a soul to be saved, 
you must face the peril of losing it; if 
you can do right, it follows that you 
can do wrong. Lucifer could not have 
He 


fallen if he had not been an angel. 
would just have floated around. That 
is precisely how Mr. Dreiser sees Clyde 
Griffiths, as a perfect example of a be- 
havioristic, deterministic, predestined, 


mechanical murderer. The essence of 
all these theories, which differ only in 
the field of their application, is the de- 
nial of free will. And after having been 
applied, with dubious results, to meta- 
physics, theology, and psychology, 
the root principle has naturally become 
a part of fiction. 

Sometimes I suspect that the reason 
the novelist has seized on it is because, 
paradoxically, his own work is so ex- 
tremely personal. His work isso much 
a matter of solitary concentration that 
he does not quite understand the highly 
organized effort which is necessary to 
sustain a democratic and industrial 
state. He cannot ‘‘get hold” of the 
world he is living in; and unfortunately, 
his vocation demands nothing else. 
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The business man dominates our so- 
cial structure and the novelist does not 
know precisely what a business man is 
like. That fact is obvious since the 
novelist makes no distinction between 
the business man and the speculator, 
the adventurer in finance, the margin 
dealer. His confusion is evident in 
that he thinks of the business man as a 
kind of buccaneer, and at the same 
time he conceives of a crushing system, 
a machine. Without undertaking a 
defense of the business man, or even an 
apology for his supposedly nefarious 
activities, I do assert that the business 
man has not yet been properly realized 
in fiction; he has not been assimilated 
by the novelist. The elder Ponderevo 
cannot be accepted as anything but a 
speculator, pure andsimple. Dreiser’s 
“Titan”, Frank Cowperwood, is an- 
other of the same species. But the 
speculator is only a byproduct, as the 
pirate was tothe Elizabethan merchant. 

Not knowing what the business man 
is working for, or why he sticks to his 
business, the novelist takes refuge in 
the assumption that the business man 
doesn’t know either, and that when 
success is attained, it is an empty 
mockery. The poor business man is 
allowed neither material nor moral 
satisfaction in his achievement. In 
Charles G. Norris’s ‘“‘Pig Iron’’, we 
are invited to contemplate the pitiful 
spectacle of Sam Smith, a poor boy 
who by hard work and a good deal of 
luck became a millionaire. At the 
end, his wife was estranged from him, 
his children were a bitter disappoint- 
ment, and he was sunk in boredom. 
To point the moral, a boyhood friend, 
an artist who had refused to make 
money (!), was happy and content. 
All Sam had acquired by a lifetime of 
scheming and sweating was his million, 
and he didn’t know what to do with it. 
Sinclair Lewis made Babbitt say that 
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he had never in his life done anything 
he wanted to do; and apparently Bab- 
bitt did not even know what it was he 
wanted to do. 

Similarly, all of Sherwood Ander- 
son’s protagonists are deeply discon- 
tented. They are not only in revolt, 
they are in full flight. The implica- 
tion is that anyone who doesn’t run 
away simply lacks the courage to do so; 
Anderson depicts modern life as so in- 
tolerably dull that acceptance means 
slow death. He implies further that 
this grey monotony is peculiar to the 
present age. I suspect that this is a 
fallacy common to all periods. Proba- 
bly the knights galloped off to the Cru- 
sades because they were bored beyond 
endurance at home. Their castles 
were damp and cold and smelly and 
bleakly ugly; they’d heard all the sto- 
ries of all the wandering jongleurs; and 
it is even possible that they, like Mr. 
Anderson’s washing machine manufac- 
turer, felt that their wives did not un- 
derstand them. Thinking and work- 
ing, however, were too arduous for 
them. They sought a readymade 
Paradise in the glamourous East, 
which had achieved luxury and charm 
— by hard labor and commercial en- 
terprise. 

This attitude of lofty contempt for 
the men of the marketplace seems to 
me inadequate, not to say unjust. It 
is more delicately expressed in “‘The 
Professor’s House”’’, by Willa Cather. 
The Professor learned that success 
meant disillusionment; and that, hav- 
ing worn through his youthful en- 
thusiasms, he would have to learn to 
live without delight. Claude Wheeler, 
in “‘One of Ours”’, could find no means 
of realizing his vague ideals. His best 
luck was that he died in the war, ex- 
alted by a glimpse of ‘“‘the bright face 
of danger”’. 

Sinclair Lewis found employment 


for his idealist, Arrowsmith, but dared 
not allow him success. And since 
business is in such deep disfavor, Ar- 
rowsmith had to be a scientist. Ar- 
rowsmith had a hard time because he 
would not sell his integrity, his dream. 
Nevertheless, I suspect that Giordano 
Bruno would have said it was pretty 
soft for him. Arrowsmith certainly 
was not burned at the stake like Bruno, 
nor forced to go on his knees and deny 
his own scientific theories, like Galileo. 
He was not even denounced as an en- 
emy of God and man, like Darwin. and 
Huxley and Spencer. 

There we are back at the paradox 
again. The novelist’s real grievance 
is that in some respects life is not hard 
enough now. He is attributing his 
own sense of frustration in his job to 
the business man, who in truth is 
tolerably content, and quite bewildered 
by the emotions charged to him. 

For the purpose of the story tell- 
er, something must happen visibly. 
There must be a picturesque conflict. 
A man shut up in a laboratory, patient- 
ly spying on the habits of a microbe, 
is not easy to deal with in fiction. Fic- 
tion has to have a pattern of action. 
How is one to dramatize a man figuring 
the overhead of a factory, or drawing 
the plan of a skyscraper? I don’t 
know, or I’d do it myself. Neverthe- 
less, there may be much delight in 
either occupation; quite as much as 
there is in toiling through a tropical 
jungle, all dressed up in the kitchen 
stove, like “‘stout Cortez”’. 

That is why the joy of life finds little 
expression in modern fiction; and the 
joy of life is what the letter writer, 
with whom I began, was looking for. 
Hitherto, all great literature has been 
suffused with it; the great writers 
were animated by the conviction that 
though life might be hazardous, hard, 
violent, humorous, or even tragic, it 
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was still, not only in spite of those 
things but because of them, worth 
living. 

Yet I am inclined to think that the 
modern novelist is on the right track. 
He cannot turn back the clock. The 
novel has become sociological and 
psychological by sheer necessity, be- 
cause the outward spectacle does not 
reveal the motives and mental process- 
es of the participants. There is noth- 
ing to do but shift the stage, and work 
within the consciousness of the char- 
acters. 

A great deal has been done in this 
direction. The details of private life 
have been made more interesting, even 
if painfully so. The novelists are 
handling purely personal affairs in 
an illuminating manner. They have 
studied marriage, and discovered that 
it is a lifelong adventure. They realize 
keenly that all experience is a succes- 
sion of minutiz, and that the high 


moments may be least perceptible to 
the mere eye witness. They are tak- 
ing the details of every day and en- 
deavoring to reveal their universal 
significance, their spiritual value. Dur- 
ing the heroic period of literature, this 
could occur only by a happy ac- 


cident. The first, second, and third 
citizens appeared only in the chorus. 
Our novelists have opened up a vast 
new territory. 

It may be inevitable that in pursuit 
of the universals they have practically 
lost sight of the individual. A ‘“‘char- 
acter” tends to become a “‘case”’. 
H. L. Mencken is so immersed in this 
fascinating job of noting and classi- 
fying specimens of a genus that he has 
actually forgotten, if he ever knew, 
the elementary distinction between a 
“‘character’’ anda‘‘type”. Withmag- 
nificent unreason, he demands that 
the novelists create characters, and 
suggests types for them to draw from! 
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He says that ‘‘a first rate novel is al- 
ways a character sketch, of an individ- 
ual . . . Becky Sharp, D’Artagnan”’. 
And then he proposes that something 
should be done with “‘the American 
University President, politician, pro- 
hibitionist, journalist” ...and a 
dozen other— types! Is it possible 
that Mr. Mencken thinks Thackeray 
meant Becky Sharp as a composite 
portrait of an English governess? Or 
that Dumas thought of his four Mus- 
keteers as ‘‘typical’’, when they were 
as unlike as he could possibly make 
them? Such conjecture leaves me, as 
a very mere novelist of sorts, holding 
my head, on the verge of tears. 

It may be lost labor, but surely it 
can do no harm, to attempt a definition 
of the obvious difference between a 
character and a type. A type is true 
to life; but a character seems to exist 
independently. Confronted by a well 
drawn type in fiction, one involuntarily 
verifies it by reference to ‘‘real people’’. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the men- 
tal reaction is: ‘“‘Yes, that is true; 
that is how so-and-so behaved in sim- 
ilar circumstances.’’ Or contrariwise: 
“‘That is absurd; I never knew anyone 
like that.”” As Judge Brack remarked 
brilliantly of Hedda Gabler: ‘‘ People 
don’t do those things.’’ Wherein he 
was right; for Hedda’s suicide was 
symbolic; it signified only that she had 
come to the end of her string, had 
involved herself in a situation from 
which she could not escape except by 
dying. And then, Ibsen needed a 
climax. 

But a character is governed only by 
its own laws, and convinces without 
corroborative evidence. Does one au- 
thenticate Falstaff by comparison 
with the village drunkard? “Real 
people” will, rather, remind one of 
these great fictive characters because 
these characters are more real than 
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reality; that is why we call them im- 
mortal. 

For an illuminating example, con- 
sider Beatrix Esmond. Her behavior 
cannot be explained rationally. With 
every gift — beauty, wit, charm, birth 
—and every opportunity to use her 
gifts, she wasted herself. She had the 
world at her feet, and she kicked it 
away with one disdainful flick of her 
red heeled shoe. It is impossible to 
say clearly why she did so; but one 
believes without question. Some flaw 
in her nature destroyed her, and one 
feels the truth of it without being 
able to name the cause. That is 
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pure creative work. That is genius. 

This peculiar power is not displayed 
to any great extent in current fiction. 
Instead we have the talent of observa- 
tion and logical deduction, which may 
in good time put forth its own kind of 
genius, getting at the same results 
from another direction. Each genera- 
tion must break away from the old 
models, or art will die of formalization. 
Our novelists are striking root, and 
suffering from growing pains, which 
the reader compulsorily shares. Let 
us hope that the fruit may be sweet in 
due season, and that the patient reader 
will be patient a little longer. 
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By Mary Holbrook Russell 


MUST give away all beautiful things 
For my lover is a gross man. 
All my bracelets and my rings, 


My painted lace fan; 


All my colored bead strings, 
For my lover is a crass man. 


I must fold away my glinting dream 


Of a fragrant land, 


Where the lotus floats on a silver stream 

And stars dance a saraband 

To the silent rhythm of a moon drum’s beam — 
My lover could not understand. 


But my lover’s hair is soft and bright, 
And his eyes are brown and deep. 
They have no lovely second sight 


So mine I cannot keep. 


He would wither my flowers with brazen light 
But his eyes wake mine from sleep. 
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By Thomas Burke 


PART XI 


The instalments of Mr. Burke’s atmospheric novel which have been appearing 

in THE BOOKMAN have necessarily been greatly shortened to meet space require- 

ments; but it has been the attempt of the editors to retain as much as is possible 
of the quality of this unusual and distinctive piece of highly organized prose. 


HILIP PERRINCHIEF at the 

piano made a flourish of six repeated 
chords, and swung round to the com- 
pany. ‘There! How d’you like that?” 
He shot his face to Christopher and 
David Scollard, to Obed Frumpin and 
Stephen Darkless. In that Victorian 
parlor, sombre with solid furniture and 
aging men, and littered with music 
stands and sheets of music, he was an 
electriccurrent. His pink face and flat 
yellow hair glowed in the autumn dusk 
like a lit bulb. In any house he was 
a disturbing presence; even when sit- 
ting silent with a book he could upset 
the peaceful lapping of its air; in this 
house he set the air lashing and eddy- 
ing. The quickfire of his voice; his 
movements: a sweep of the arm or the 
sudden crossing of a leg, which kept 
Darkless shrinking and wincing; his 
sudden risings and seatings; his bursts 
of speech and his abrupt silences, per- 
plexed the elder men. Keeping up 
with him and following his swerves 
was like trying to follow the pattern 
of a modern concerto. 

With a twist of a patent leathered 
foot, he shot the piano stool from him 
and got up, a clean lithe figure. With 
the next movement he knocked over a 
music stand and took a seat on the sofa 
with the dart of one playing musical 
chairs. 


Frumpin said “Ha!...Ha!... 
Be es 3 os Pretty good, 
that. If you can write as well as that 
you can do better. You can do good 
stuff. Ha! There’s atmosphere there 
all right. Something in the Scriabin 
school.” 

He turned to David. 
strike you, Mr. Scollard?”’ 

Scollard, in shirt sleeves, rubbed the 
back of his head and smiled. His 
whole attitude to this swift young man 
was a sort of slow indulgent smile, and 
when he spoke to him his voice moved 
on a razor edge between the mocking 
and the serious. He answered with 
the tone of answering an idle question, 
to which the answer was obvious. 
“Well, I should imagine it’s a good 
thing spoiled. About twenty different 
themes and not one of them developed. 
It flickers.” 

“Ah, but, don’t you see, I have to do 
that. To fit the action of the picture. 
If I wrote it as a properly designed 
thing, I’d never sell it. They’d throw 
it at me.” 

‘Ah, I see. You’d have no return 
for all your work except the satisfac- 
tion of having done your best.” 

“Exactly. And life being what it is 
today — ” 

“Quite.” He looked over the young 
man and into him, as though seeking 
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even the palest reflection of that flame 
by which men save their souls. He 
smiled again. 

“What d’you think of it, Chris?” 

“Muck. As good muck as I’ve 
heard. Fits that picture perfectly. 
As perfectly as newspaper serials fit 
their purpose. Excellent muck. You 
ought to have been a carpenter and 
joiner.” 

“Thanks, Delius. Any more com- 
pliments?”’ 

Darkless sat twiddling his fingers, 
hoping to escape a call for an opinion 
and terrified that he wouldn’t. Per- 
rinchief went gaily on. ‘Anyway, 
they’ ve heard it themselves and they’re 
satisfied. Sothat’sThat. I’mbooked 
up for two more now. When I’ve 
done them I think I can give myself a 
week or two off. Try Spain, I think. 
When I’ve done a few more, then I’m 
off to America. See how they’ll like 
me. Plenty of opportunity for good 
I should 


work on their pictures, 
think.” 
“Yes, by God, plenty!” 
“Things are certainly looking up. 
If they go on like this I shall be able to 
get out of my Haymarket flat and get 


something better and quieter. Queen 
Anne’s Mansions or St. James’ Court. 
I’ve always wanted to be in one of 
them. Any of you hear that bloke who 
plays Brahms and Liszt with his fists 
and elbows? Give you an idea of 
him.”. .. He went to the piano. 
“This is it. Listen!” 

The act was followed by broad grins. 
Perrinchief was full of parlor tricks of 
this kind, and was always forward in 
exhibiting them without regard to the 
taste of his audience. He liked to be 
liked, and he thought the surest way of 
being liked was to be merry and bright; 
no matter how. A flow of nonsense or 
tricks at the piano was as good as any 
other way. ‘“‘There! That’s the sort 
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of stuff. And it’s actually noticed by 
the press. Next idea, I suppose, will 
be to play the violin with a pen nib. 
Or the oboe with a bicycle pump. 
And the ‘Hungarian Rhapsodies’ on a 
Remington. (Though something like 
that’s actually been done.) And if 
anybody did turn up and play Chopin 
hanging head down from a trapeze, the 
mugs’d roll up to hear it just as they 
do now; and the critics’d give it a no- 
tice without yelling at it. That’s the 
way to be a musician today.”’ 

Scollard turned to two bottles on a 
side table, and was busy with a cork- 
screw. ‘‘Yes, I suppose so. Now, 
Perrinchief, you like the best of every- 
thing in the way of food and drink and 
clothes. Any judge of claret?” 

“Well, Mr. Scollard, not enough to 
argue aboutit. Want half a lifetime to 
be a real judge. But I can appreciate 
good stuff.” 

“Ah. I got these up specially for 
you.” 

“Specially for me. 
Success, if anything is.” 

Scollard lifted his glass. ‘In the 
wine of a past age I salute the modern 
age. An age that will never have 
enough leisure to cultivate a true taste 
for wine, or even leisure to drink it 
properly. Or enough leisure to culti- 
vate anything. (You’re spoiling it 
with that cigarette. Throw it away.) 
The wine age is gone. There’s no 
pupils today for the old ones to pass the 
tradition to. ... Ah, well, perhaps 
it’s a hopeful sign. The flicker of the 
cinema and the rush of the fox trot are 
all perhaps hurrying you on to a 
cleaner world. It’s the restless spirit 
that discovers new worlds; and then 
they settle down and cultivate them, 
and the next restless generation dis- 
covers other worlds — each one a bit 
better — though only a little bit bet- 
ter — than the last. I’d sooner see a 
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restless age, though it interferes with 
the old ones’ comfort, than the stodgy 
age this wine belongsto. The old ones 
look on at the scurry, and can’t see any 
meaning init. They wonder what the 
young ones areup to. And so dothe 
young ones mostly. But there is a 
meaning, and the next generation sees 
it.” 

“Good, Mr. Scollard; seeing the 
drinking has begun, we’re all set for a 
Platonic Symposium. I thought you 
were going into the usual howl about 
the Jazz-and-Cocktail Age. Glad 
somebody sees our good points, al- 
though I fancy there was a slight glint 
of a smile on the edge of your eye. 
Anyway, you’re kinder than this pon- 
derous old man, here.” He shot a fist 
at Christopher’s ribs. ‘“‘Speaking of 
fox trots — here’s a thing I knocked off 
the other day. Just written some 
words to it, and I think I ought to be 
able to work it into some show. See 


what you think of it for a dance and 
chorus number.” 
He swung round to the piano and 


played a tickling piece, decorated 
with all the cunning twists that make 
the popular fox trot. ‘‘ Well — what 
about it?” 

Christopher growled at him. 
“‘Reckon I could do a better one than 
that, impromptu!” 

“Oh, could you? Don’t you be so 
sure, Schubert. Just like your sort — 
despising these things and knowing 
nothing about the technique it takes to 
make a good one. You all reckon you 
could do it. Until you start. It 
happens to be a specialized job, my lad. 
As specialized as a good woodwind 
man. Wants a bit of doing. Just 
like to see you try.” 

Christopher set down his glass. 
right. Give me a chord.” 

Perrinchief gave him a chord. He 
went to the piano, edged Perrinchief 


“All 
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off the stool, and took the chord he had 
been given. 

**Now then, Impromptu, go ahead.” 

He thought for a few seconds, drifted 
about the keys; then began a one step. 
Perrinchief stood back and listened 
with smiling superiority. But as he 
listened the smile went, and when 
Christopher finished, and turned with, 
“Well, what about that?” Perrin- 
chief wasn’t ready with an answer. 
He was frowning and glaring, as he did 
at anything beyond the usual. He 
waved his hand and bent his head. 
‘Play it again.” 

“Again? I wasn’t paying any atten- 
tion toit. Not sure if I can remember 
it just as I did it then.” 

He went through it again. Perrin- 
chiefsaid,‘‘Gee! If I— ’’ andstopped. 
He waved his hand and opened his 
mouth to speak; and didn’t speak. 
Twice he opened his mouth and said 
nothing. The third time he said, 
**Where d’you get the idea?” 

“Oh — just this minute — starting 
from yourchord. I get dozens of ideas 
for this sort of rubbish in odd mo- 
ments.” 

Perrinchief stared at him. ‘‘Do 
you?” Then, catching Christopher’s 
eye, he softened the stare and asked 
casually, ‘‘What d’you do with ’em?” 

‘Do with ’em? Nothing, o’ course. 
What would one do with tripe like 
this? They will come into your head. 
You can’t help it. They’re always do- 
ing it — specially when one’s on some- 
thing serious. I only wish they 
wouldn’t.” 

“Ah. Do they? ’M....” He 
went over to the dusky corner where 
the claret was, and sat down. “Play 
it again. I rather like those tricky, 
fiery things.” 

“Yes, you would. Liszt is about 
your idea of music. Let’s have some- 
thing decent.”’ 
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“‘No — play that again so’s I can 
really judge. Then, if I honestly 
think it’s better than mine, I’ll stand 
you a lunch anywhere you like.” 

Christopher turned about and went 
through it a third time. Frumpin 
coughed. Darkless looked distressed 
at the spectacle of his serious young 
friend playing the fool with a one step. 
Perrinchief in the dim corner took 
a pocketbook and pencil from his 
breast pocket, and bent his head over 
them. 

The dusk had now developed to dark, 
and when Christopher had finished, 
and had drifted into the “‘ Prince Igor”’ 
dances, nobody noticed that Perrin- 
chief had nothing to say. For the rest 
of the short evening he was subdued. 
His flow of chatter ceased, and he ap- 
peared to be preoccupied with matters 
far removed from music and wine; and 
even the opening of the second bottle 
lent no life to his tongue. He threw in 


a few interjections that only grazed the 


subject under discussion, and one 
serious attempt at saying something. 
But the attempt began and ended 
with, “‘I say, Chris — oh, never mind; 
doesn’t matter.’”’ He was silent when 
the party broke up, and was dark and 
dour while driving Christopher from 
Islington in his Rover. They parted 
in Oxford Street, and he made one 
more attempt. ‘‘ Well, I reckon I owe 
you that lunch. We’ll have it at 
Pagani’s, if that’ll suit you. I say — 
d’you think you — ” 

“What?” 

“Well, I... Oh, never mind. Pa- 
gani’s tomorrow. One fifteen.” 

“But what were you going to 
say?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only a new story I’d 
heard. But you can’t tell that sort of 
story in the open moonlight. Save it 
till tomorrow, with the coffee. Tink- 
ety tonk!”’ 


In the after breakfast hour of a Sat- 
urday morning, Fred Gore sat in his 
standardized dining room, “‘glancing”’ 
at the paper, and smoking his Saturday 
morning cigar. Highly skilled men 
work at feverish pitch to produce our 
morning and evening newspapers; 
millions of people haste with their pen- 
nies to buy them; yet nobody will 
confess to reading the vile things. 
After a man has sat for an hour with a 
newspaper he will tell you that he has 
“just glanced over it’. Joan, the 
maid who had replaced the cold and 
terrible Ruth, was slowly clearing the 
table and registering industry by her 
breathing, which was the breathing of a 
boxer between the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth rounds. A mass production 
Moorish table stood at his left hand, 
bearing ash tray and matches. At his 
right hand, in the recess between fire- 
place and window, was his library. 
“Small but select’’, he would say, point- 
ing to the mass production fumed oak 
bookcase. It held Whitaker’s Alma- 
nac and Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
plain things that attracted no remark. 
The other volumes, against the furni- 
ture of that room, fell into that corner 
between the natural and the ridiculous 
which we call pathos. They bleated 
the inner character of the stout and 
forthright figure that owned them. 
One looked at them and turned hastily 
away with the feeling of having unwit- 
tingly read another man’s private 
letters. 

One looked at Mr. Gore, and one 
looked at: ‘‘How to Listen to Music”’, 
‘Jesus, the Business-Man of Pales- 
tine”, ‘“‘How to Look at Pictures”’, 
“Tonic Talks, by Radio Robert”, 
“God and Success”’, ‘Literary Taste, 
and How to Acquire It”, “A Ro- 
tarian’s Religion’, ‘‘Beethoven’s 
Symphonies Analyzed and Explained”’, 
“The Meaning of Modern Art Move- 
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ments”, ‘“‘Days with the Great Com- 
posers”, ‘“‘Advertising as a Moral 
Force”, ‘A Handbook to Browning”’, 
“The Spiritual Side of Industry”’, 
“The Cult of Cheerfulness’”’, “‘Great 
Epics of the World, in Synopsis Form, 
with Specimens”, “How to Become a 
Convincing Talker”,) ‘The Hundred 
Best Pictures”. _ 

And one sighed. 

For Gore’s bookcase was but one of 
many with like collections. All over 
England hundreds of other Gores, 
clerks, business men, tradesmen, and 
workers, stimulated by the moral force 
of advertised Efficiency, were likewise 
reaching beyond their needs and capac- 
ities; gulping this pemmican culture 
and laying up hours of mental dyspep- 
sia. They are the citizens of a world 
of Little Pink Pamphlets and Little 
Daily Doses. They are the people 
who are shouted at, screamed at, whis- 
pered at; commanded, cajoled, and 
hypnotized; and they Eat More Fruit 
when they are told to, and Drink More 
Milk; they Get That Worthwhile Feel- 
ing and they Say it with Flowers and 
Go to Sunny Sunport for their Holi- 
days; and they Preserve that School- 
girl Complexion and believe that Good 
Cigarettes are a Perfect Digestive. 
With all zeal and faith they support 
each plank in the Jesuitry-in-Advertis- 
ing platform, and in all ways en- 
courage manufacturers to run their 
business for Self, not Service. And 
over them the guardian angel of Stunt 
and Slogan drops his crooked laughter. 

Mrs. Gore came in, carrying a pad 
of paper and a pencil. ‘‘What about 
lunch, Fred? What you feel like?” 

He ignored the question and tossed 
the paper to the Moorish table. 
“Something special on the wireless 
tonight. Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony.” 

Julia Gore’s face held the furtive 
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look of one who is puzzled and tries not 
to look puzzled. 

“Beethoven — Gore sat forward 
in his chair with the manner of one 
about to make revelation — ‘‘ Beetho- 
ven was one of the great spirits of the 
world. His music expresses the highest 
manifestation of the spirit of man — 
in all ages and future ages.’’ (Beetho- 
ven’s Symphonies Explained. ) 

“Does it really?” 

“‘Beethoven, Julia, isn’t ordinary 
music like Sullivan and What-you-call- 
it. There’s an imaginative quality in 
Beethoven that no other composer 
ever got near. The way that fifth 
symphony’s built up. The great 
sweeping passages for — er — brass — 
no, strings. The message that it 
brings. It’s not only an expression of 
the soul’s pilgrimage — ”’ 

“No?” 

“No. It expresses triumph. The 
goal in sight. The triumph of man — 
mortal man — when at last he’s able to 
see God.” (Beethoven and His Mes- 
sage.) ‘‘Beethoven was one of the 
greatest men of the world — greater 
than Shakespeare. Greater than the 
Greeks. And yeta man. Amanwho 
suffered all the ordinary little things 
that ordinary little people suffer. And 
big things as well. And being what he 
was suffered more than ordinary people 
ever could suffer.” 

“Yes?” 

“Ah. He had a pretty thin time. 
Almost his whole life was trouble. 
Trouble and debt and quarrels.” 

“‘Well, I never!” 

“And then, on top of everything — 
he went deaf.” 

“‘Went deaf?” 

“Went deaf. The greatest tragedy 
that could ever happen to a musician. 
And yet with all that — all those daily 
bothers and that tremendous tragedy 
— with all that he composed those 
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symphonies. The Immortal Nine, 
they’re called.”” (Days with the Great 
Composers.) ‘“‘When you're listening 
to Beethoven, you’re not merely listen- 
ing to music as music’s generally 
understood. You’re listening to some- 
thing greater than any art — a revela- 
tion of the divine.” (A Study of 
Beethoven. ) 

“Really? I shouldn’t a-thought 
there was all that to understand in 
music.” 

“Ah. ... "Course, you can’t appre- 
ciate him all at once. You got to work 
your way up toit. Old Scollard can, 
of course. Well, look at the years he’s 
been in music. I used once to wonder 
what he saw in it. I wasn’t educated 
up toit, then. ButI know now. It’s 
worthwhile educating yourself for what 
you get out of it at the end. ’Course, 
I don’t pretend to know as much about 
it as David, or get as much out of it, but 
I know enough to get something. I 
can see the difference between Beetho- 
ven and ordinary stuff. You ought to 
have a go at one or two of these books, 
Julia. They’d help you to understand. 
You get much more out of life, y’know, 
that way.” 

Julia nodded with a troubled “‘ Yes?”’ 
And then — “I daresay you’re right. 
Only ’tisn’t everybody who can under- 
stand, even if they dostudy. You’rea 
long way ahead ofme. And anyway, I 
like music. I like a tune you can 
remember.” 

Fred’s lips were pursed in benevo- 
lent superiority, but there was a touch 
of guilt in the eyes. She had said what 
he was saying three years ago, and 
would not dare to say now. His book- 
case forbade him. But under the thin 
covering which those books had de- 
posited, the real simple Gore still 
breathed and recognized its true home 
in the journalistic music — ‘‘tunes you 
can remember’’—of the hour. It 


only wanted some intimate friend firm 
enough and brutal enough to interrupt 
his stale tags on Beethoven with ‘Come 
off your perch, ole man!” and he would 
have confessed. He did confess to him- 
self but he dare not confess to Julia. 

“Ah, but real music’s more than 
tunes you can remember. Though, of 
course, the classics are really full of 
tunes. Plenty of tunes in Bach and 
Wagner and Schumann and Beethoven. 
But they only use melody for the ex- 
pression of a spiritual — you-know. 
Music ain’t merely something nice to 
listen to, any more’n a picture’s just a 
nice arrangement of colors.” (How to 
Look at Pictures.) “It’s got to have 
an Idea behind it. Otherwise it ain’t 
music. It’s the _ spiritual — er — 
what-is-it behind the sound or color 
that makes real music. Music that 
moves you and shows you another life 
and—and—” (Nights at Queen’s 
Hall.) 

“T see. Still, I can’t say I really 
like this big music.” 

“No? No. Perhaps not. When 
one’s beginning. It takes time to 
—er—to get to the Root of it. 
Like youngsters. Most youngsters’d 
rather read Funny Flashes than — er 
— say — er — Browning.” 

“Yes, I daresay. Yes. ... What'd 
you like for today, Fred? What about 
a nice bit of hake? Or’d you rather 
have cutlets?” 

“Eh? Oh, I don’t mind. Say cut- 
lets. . . . Beethoven — where’s the 
paper? The bit with the wireless 
program. Seewhattimeit’son.” He 
scrabbled on the floor for the loose 
sheets and studied them. 

“T’ll get cutlets, then. 
toes, eh?”’ 

“What? 


And toma- 


Yes, that’ll be all right. 
And mashed potatoes. Mashed. I 
always think they go well with a 
grill.” 
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“Going to the football this after- 
noon?” 

“No, don’t think so. I don’t want 
to miss this symphony. And I might 
be late getting back. No, I shan’t go 
’safternoon. I’ll just have a look at — 
Well, I’m damned!” 

**What?” 

‘Well, I’ll be blowed. Look here. 
Here, Julia. Look at this.” 

“Look at what? What is it? 
What’s happened?”’ 

** Listen to this.” 

‘Listen to what?” 

“This. Young Chris.” 

“Well, what about him? What’s 
the trouble? How can I look at it the 
way you’re holding it? What is it?”’ 

** Young Chris.” 

““Well — what? 
paper about him? 


Something in the 
He hasn’t been in 
an accident, eh? He hasn’t been — ” 

“‘Something in the paper? I should 
say there is something in the paper 
about him. Half a column. But 
there — I always said there was some- 
thing in him. You wouldn’t have it, 
but I wag sure ofit. I knew it when he 
was ten yearsold. Just come and read 
this. His picture, too. Lifelike.’ 

Julia bent over him. “Well, I 
never. Well, well...’ The voice 
flashed surprise, excitement and dis- 
may. ‘‘Well, whoever’d a-thought 
it?” 

“T would. And did. 
years ago. 
lieve me— eh? 
But you wouldn’t listen. 


I told you 
Now perhaps you'll be- 
I always said so. 
Now — cast 
your eye down that, and admit you was 


wrong. I’m not a fool. In Business 
you got to learn to be able to read 
people quick, and I knew there was 
something in that boy. I—er— 
sensed it. Now what you got to say, 
ole girl — eh?”’ 

“Well, well ...I must say I’d 
never a-believed it. Don’t seem to fit 
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that place, somehow. Still, there it is. 
*Nyet I never see no signs of it.” 

“Ah. . . . That’s where the trained 
mind comes in, ole girl.’ 


At ten o’clock on the Monday follow- 
ing the Sunday at Islington, Perrinchief 
dashed from his Haymarket flat, and 
across Coventry Street to Shaftesbury 
Avenue. He had the appearance of 
having come fresh that moment from 
his tailor, his hatter, his boot maker and 
his hair dresser. In the Piccadilly end 
of the Avenue he stopped at the offices 
of the Roderick Shower Music Features, 
Ltd., shot through the door, nodded to 
the assistant behind the counter, and 
went up to the first floor three stairs 
at a time, and into a room that com- 
bined office and drawing room and club 
smoke room. 

There was a pedestal desk complete 
with departmental telephone and the 
very latest Business Man’s Office Chair. 
There was a grand piano, and two vases 
of flowers, and a carpet of serious 
purple. There were serious filing cabi- 
nets and facetious photographs of 
dance band conductors. There were 
two saddlebag chairs and an Empire 
couch. There were occasional tables 
capped by silver cigarette boxes and 
brass match stands and ash trays. 
Piles of sheet music lay on the floor. 
Modern gibed at ancient. A bag of 
golf clubs stood in one corner and a 
Chinese vase, filled with bulrushes, in 
another. Over the mantel shelf hung a 
piece of Moorish brocade, and on the 
shelf itself were Japanese netsukes and 
a Burmese temple carved in dark wood, 
and a photograph of an Eton cropped 
young lady “featuring” one of Mr. 
Shower’s ‘features’. A pile of letters 
and illustrated papers lay on an old 
Italian chest with painted panels, 
which stood opposite a modern rec- 
tional bookcase filled with account 
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books. In the next room half a dozen 
typewriters were cackling. 

In the centre of this salad of periods 
sat Mr. Roderick Shower. Mr. Rod- 
erick Shower was young and stout and 
pink. He had the figure of a wrestler 
and the face of ahappy infant. A suit 
of light drab whipcord, with a scarlet 
handkerchief in the outside pocket, 
stressed his height and bulk. Perrin- 
chief regularly introduced him to his 
friends as ‘“‘The Glaxo Champion. 
Holder of the Glaxo Challenge Cup 
for Bonny Babies”. As Perrinchief 
entered with ‘“‘Hullo, Glaxo!’”’ he was 
sedately bent over hisdesk. Helooked 
up at the opening door, saw his visitor, 
and gave a childish squawk. He fol- 
lowed the squawk by slapping both 
knees, and thrusting out his left hand. 
“Come in, old boy, come in. Must 
show you this. Letter from a woman 
who sent in some stuff that I turned 
down. Readit.” Hisvoicewentupthe 
scale. “‘Ever see anything like it in 
your life? You wouldn’t believe it, 
would you—without actually seeing it? 
Could you believe that a woman’d send 
a letter like that? Priceless! Trouble 
is, you couldn’t tell anybody about it, 
without showing the letter. They’d 
swear you invented it. And couldn’t 
print it either in these bloody Crom- 
wellian times.” 

Perrinchief took the letter, read it, 
and grinned. ‘Good. Just like a 
woman, though. When they do start 
on language, they put the sergeant 
major right out of it. Heard the one 
about ‘when I dined with the Queen of 
the Dutch’?”’ 

Shower swept his papers aside and 
beamed. ‘“‘No. Don’t think I have. 
Let’s hear it. Haven’t heard a good 
one for months.” 

Perrinchief told it. 


Shower lay back 
in his chair and kicked his feet; and got 
up and stalked about his room; and 


picked up a copy of ‘‘ Musical Opinion” 
and flung it at a Chinese vase, and 
kicked the waste paper basket over the 
grand piano. Hecrowed. “Oh. Oh. 
O-o-oh, that’s a good one, that is. 
That’s a beauty. That’s a peach. 
That’s a little darling. I hope they 
haven’t heard it at the Club.... 
O-o-oh, that’s a winner. Let me get 
it right. “When I dined with the Queen 
of the Dutch’. . .” 

“TI saved that one for you. I 
thought you’d like it.” 

“‘Oh, wonderful. Best I’ve heard for 
months. I like the colloquial touch— 
‘I think I shall treat it as such.’ ” 
He threw his head back and squawked. 

Perrinchief made some darting move- 
ments. ‘Look here, old man, haven’t 
much time for fiddling about, but I’ve 
brought something I think you’ll like. 
A one step. Something of the sort 
you’re looking for. Tell me what you 
think of it.” 

**What I’m looking for? Don’t think 
it exists in England. Still, you know 
what I want, and if you’ve really got 
anything anywhere near it— ”’ 

“Near it? This is on the spot, my 
boy. There’s the words. Just glance 
over’em. I sat up till two o’clock this 
morning, getting ’em right. And this 
is the stuff.”” He went to the piano, 
hitched his trousers, and made a flour- 
ish. Shower dropped his facetious 
mood, studied the typewritten sheet; 
then sat back and listened idly. He 
heard a dozen of these thingsevery day. 
Perrinchief played, and as he played 
Shower began to drum on the desk with 
his fingers. He spoke over his shoul- 
der. ‘‘Again!” Perrinchief obeyed. 
This time Shower whistled, and when it 
was done, said “Again!” After the 
third playing something happened to 
him. He got up and walked round the 
room with a business frown and hands 
in pockets. Then, abruptly, he asked: 
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‘Where the hell d’you get that?” 

“Pal of mine.” 

“Done much before?”’ 

“Nothing in this line. Absolutely 
new tothis. Only serious stuff so far.” 

Shower showed no signs of his Glaxo 
mood now. Hesaid “Ah!” and “H’m. 
Yes. Pretty good.” But the “busi- 
ness’’ mood refusing to hold, he broke 
out with, ‘My God, man, you’ve got 
a grand feature there.” 

“T know it’s a bit off the usual run 
of things.” 

“Look here, old man, has anybody 
else seen this?” 

“Not a soul.” 

‘And I can have first cut at it?” 

“You can.” 

“Right. I’ll take it. You’re right 
about its being what I’m after. Any- 
thing to give Tin Pan Alley a conk on 
the Moses. America’s got our best 
actors; their plays fill half our theatres; 
they’ve got our cinemas under their 


big toes; they’ve filled our halls and al- 
tered public taste so much that English 
turns have to pretend to be American 
to get a show; and every dance room 
from the hotel ballrooms to the shilling 
Pallays is filled with their fox trots. 
I’m out to put English dance music on 


the map. I’m certain we’ve got the 
men here to do it, but the blighters 
won’tdoit. And the cheap bunch who 
do do our popular stuff — all they can 
do is the ‘— and you’ stuff that every- 
body’s sick to death of. ‘Roses — and 
you.’ ‘Twilight—and you.’ But this 
lad of yours —if that’s a sample of his 
stuff...” Helet off an unbusiness- 
like yell. ‘“‘Why, dammit, it’s — it’s 
original. It’s the first original dance 
I’ve heard for years. There isn’t one 
phrase in it stolen from the classics. 
I think it’s certain to go, once we get 
it into the programs. It’s got all the 
run and tickle of the old Verdi tunes 
in the modern idiom.” 
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“TIT know. I thought you’d see it at 
first playing.” 

“TI did. I took it then, on the spot. 
I just wanted to hear it again to get 
proper hold of it. Fellow’s English, 
I suppose?”’ 

“Oh, rather. 

“What age?” 

“Only a kid — just twenty.” 

“Splendid. He’s only beginning, 
then. Look here—don’t you dare 
play it to anyone else, or let it get out 
in any way.” 

“Leave that to me, old bloke. I’m 
in this, remember. As author of the 
words.” 

‘Ah. Well, I think we’ve got a 
good thing here.” 

“‘That’s my feeling. Onceit’s heard, 
it’ll go. They can’t help themselves. 
There’s fire and pace in it.” 

‘Well, you’ve brought me a lot of 
dud stuff, but I think you’ve picked one 
this time. What d’you want?” 

“Oh, shan’t murder you. 
royalties will do.’”’ 

“Good. Just run over it once more.”’ 

It was run over once more, and this 
time both Perrinchief and Shower were 
jigging. Shower beamed. “It is a 
good one. It really is. I shall have 
that with me for the next week, curse 
it. Be walking to it and eating to it. 
What sort of serious stuff has he 
done?” 

“Oh, nothing any good. Quartets 
and Impressions for Strings, Art, and 
that sort of thing. Disgustingly ear- 
nest.” 

“Ah. Well, that’s just the sort of 
fellow for this business. We want men 
like that. If we’re going to do any- 
thing with English dance music, it 
must be the best. And it must be mu- 
sic. Directly you played that, I knew 
it was the work of a sound musician. 
And I can’t for the life of me see why 
musicians should take the attitude 


Cockney.” 


Usual 
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they do to dance music, and despise it. 
Good light music has as much living 
force as the heavier stuff, and I don’t 
see why the real good men shouldn’t 
give their best to it. I’m glad your 


pal has had one sane moment — sane 
enough to produce that. 

enough for the engraver?” 
I made a clean copy last 


Script clear 


“Oh, yes. 
night.” 

“Right. I'll put it in hand right 
away. Whatabout your verse? Want 
a separate arrangement for that?” 

“Oh, no. We’re partners in this. 
One contract’ll cover it. Send it along 
to me, and I’ll sign for both of us, and 
make my own deal with him.” 

Shower got up and walked round 
the office. ‘‘ Tee-tighty-ti — Tee-tee- 
tighty-tighty-dum-dee—- Damn the 
thing. It’s got me already. I must 
think out ways of getting this across. 
Chase Mervyn wants a good feature 
number for his next show. I think 
this’ll fit him like a new skin. .. .’M. 
Yes. It’s got the Tin Pan Alley popular 
appeal, plus real music. The crowd’ll 
eat it without knowing they’re eating 
music, though it’s the pure music 
that’ll get ’em.” 

He walked and walked, kicking 
things as he walked. “I don’t think 
this is optimism. I think it’s a fact. 
I think we can anticipate it with a real 
lunch. Where you lunching?” 

“T’m lunching with the Eminent 
Composer.” 

“You are? 


Splendid. I'll come 


along and make a trio. 
lunch.” 

Perrinchief hesitated. ‘‘Er—no—I 
don’t think I wouldifI were you. Not 
just yet. You see, he’s appallingly 
shy and nervous; and he’s got no opin- 
ion of this thing. All he thinks about 
is his chamber stuff. I think we'll 
postpone it for a bit.” 

“Oh, just as you like. I want to 
see him, though. Tell him I want 
more like this, will you? What’s he 
do for a living?” 

“Leader at the Sistine Cinema.” 

**Doesn’t sound very serious.” 

“No — he hates it. Been brought 
up in that chamber music atmosphere 
and won’t recognize any other music. 
Father keeps a pub in Islington and 
plays the ’cello in a local amateur 
quartet.” 

“Really? Really? Good Lord, 
what a tophole story to have behind it. 
You must drag him along, so’s he can 
get to work and follow this up with 
others.” 

“‘T’ll see about it.”’ 

‘Well, mind you do. I don’t want 
somebody else coming in on top of this 
first one and nobbling him on a long 
contract.” 

“Don’t you worry about that. Any- 
thing further he does’ll come to you. 
I’ll fix that. He’s a good straight fel- 
low. ... Well, I must get off. Shoot 
the contract along today and I’ll sign 
it. By-by.” 

(To be concluded) 


And it’ll be my 
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RE there any surprises among the 
children’s books of the year? 

Another one of a kind, whether 
sequel or series, may or may not be 
welcome according to the measure of 
its vitality, but it brings none of the 
thrill of the birth of a new and original 
story or picture book to which author, 
artist, and publisher have given the 
magic touch that signifies fresh creation 
and daring adventure. 

Publishing in its higher reaches is 
very much like backing an exploration 
into the unknown. All honor, then, 
to the publishers new and old who are 
investing time and thought and golden 
ducats upon their children’s books — 
designing new forms for discriminating 
parents, teachers, and children — new 
catalogues and fresh characterizations 
for salesmen and bookshops. 

We have traveled far and we have 
seen much in twenty years of selecting 
and recommending for purchase the 
children’s books of a great public 
library in whose many reading rooms 
books not designed for circulation are 
being tested both as to temporary ap- 
peal and enduring charm. We have 
seen far too many series turn to dead 
wood upon library shelves, and watched 
far too many other series reach dead 
lines of interest by sheer numbers, to 
be deceived by variation in size, cover 
design, or made to order illustrations. 

To those who have been long and 
close observers of children’s tastes in 
books and have known the full joy 
of gratifying them at holiday time, 
there can be no more disheartening 


sight than a long row of old friends 
in new livery. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’, 
**Don Quixote’’, ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress”’, 
“‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales”, should never 
be in livery at all. They cry out to 
each new generation to be known and 
read as individual books. 

Why not one classic in ten years in 
thoroughly distinctive form, rather 
than one or two a year with mediocre 
illustrations and deadly uniformity of 
appearance? Why not an earlier rec- 
ognition of an outstanding new book 
by making a beautiful book of it in 
its own day? 

Why not risk variations in form since 
variety appeals to children? Why not 
risk a bona fide exploration to discover 
new ways of making books for the 
children of a new age? 

More than one publisher has turned 
explorer during the past five years, and 
in the output of 1926 may be found 
several answers to the question, Are 
there any surprises this year? 

From overseas comes a reminder of 
the first great explorer of childhood. 
William Blake’s “‘Songs of Innocence” 
has been reproduced in fascimile from 
a copy of the original edition in the 
British Museum. All the thrill of a 
new book and a work of matchless art 
is here for those who have never seen 
the luminous setting of designs for 
“The Piper”, ‘“‘The Shepherd”, or 
“The Lamb”’. 

It was in the year 1789 that William 
Blake caught and held for all time his 
joyous vision of childhood, a vision 
of the happiness still in the world, 
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despite all its terror and bloodshed. 
Pure joy is a rare quality in literature. 
It implies detachment from self and a 
vision clear of propaganda and moral- 
izing. ‘‘Songs of Innocence”’ does not 
appear in its publishers’ catalogue as a 
children’s book. Nor is it one in the 
accepted sense. There are those who 
still regard it as a book for artists, 
poets, and child lovers rather than for 
present day children; but I am not of 
their number. By the conviction of 
long experience I know that the 
“Songs” give joy to very little children 
in their own right and point the natural 
way to an enduring love of lyric poetry 
if children come to know them by 
heart. 

“T think the good effect of literatur 
cannot be fully obtained without learn- 
ing by heart”, says Bertrand Russell 
in his ‘‘ Education and the Good Life”’, 
advocating the practice, we are glad 
to note, not for training the memory 
but for its known effect on beauty of 
language in speech and in writing. 

What Mr. Russell has to say of the 
natural claims of Bluebeard and Jack 
the Giant-Killer in early childhood is 
the more invigorating because identified 
with the recent experience of this com- 
mon sense realist with his own young 
children. ‘If you wish to dispel fear 
in your children, be fearless yourself.’ 
This seems to be placing the respon- 
sibility right where it belongs rather 
than on Mother Goose, the Brothers 
Grimm, or any other trustworthy 
custodian of good old tales. ‘Stories 
such as Bluebeard and Jack the Giant- 
Killer do not involve any knowledge of 
cruelty whatever’’, Mr. Russell states 
in a later chapter. ‘‘To the child 
they are purely fantastic and he never 
connects them with the real world in 
any way.” 

No, it has taken parents and teachers 
whose imaginations were not caught 





young enough, to make the disastrous 
connection and demand emasculated 
stories and substitute verses in place 
of traditional nursery lore. 


From “‘ Songs of Innocence” 


Good it is, then, to welcome among 
joyous surprises for coming holidays 
“Tales of Laughter”’, chosen by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith, in a new edition with life giving 
pictures by Elizabeth MacKinstry. 
Old tales are here rerendered faithfully 
with a love born of knowledge of their 
value in the education of children. 

It is a year of large delights and small 
ones among the many books for little 
children. Rachel Field has designed 
an original little alphabet book with 
the name of a boy or girl attached to 
the jolly rhyme accompanying each 
letter. Miss Field has also made the 
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decorations for her own book of verses, 
“Taxis and Toadstools’’ — verses that 
have childlike quality and suggest 
new ways of seeing city and country 


From “ Tales of Laughter" 


to children who like to make rhymes 
of their own. 

“‘Bubbleloon”’ is a big delight — the 
same size as ‘Poor Cecco” but not in 
the least like Mrs. Bianco’s popular 
story. ‘‘Bubbleloon”’ is a story blown 


out of a soap bubble amazingly con- 
vincing in a year when the Weather 
Bureau has behaved so strangely. 
Betty Jane and her Snow Man, the 
Calico Clown and the two shiny red 


brothers Gasoline and Air, are all very 
real and their adventures are as jolly 
as they are credible. Edith Keeley 
Stokely must have had a good time 
writing this book, and J. Erwin Porter 
shared the fun when he made the pic- 
tures. Now comes fun for the children 
who turn its bright pages faster and 
faster without skipping a word. 
Children as young or younger than 
those pursuing ‘‘Bubbleloon” will pore 
over ‘‘Little Machinery” by the hour, 
pore over it with chuckles and satis- 
faction, little realizing how original, 
how clever, and excellently made a 
picture book it is. The engineer, the 
inventor, or the artist will best appre- 
ciate all the knowledge of machinery 
and the skill in picturing it that is 
represented in this first book of its 
kind. Mary Liddell was assisted by 
her own two boys, four and seven 
years old, who told her what to put in 
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and superintended both the design and 
the text for the book. 

“‘Joan’s Door”, a book of child 
poems, and “‘The Italian Peep-Show, 
and Other Tales” by Eleanor Farjeon 
I know only by hearsay, but I am pre- 
pared to take both books on trust since 
I have yet to be disappointed in the 
quality of Miss Farjeon’s work. She 
has lived long enough in Italy to give 
back some of its magic and beauty in 
a way quite her own. In the second 
of the two books she has woven old 
Italian folk tales into a modern story 
of three children who are living in 
a village overlooking Florence. The 
book is illustrated in color and in black 
and white by Rosalind Thornycroft. 

William Rose Benét’s children’s 
book, long anticipated, will be as 
eagerly welcomed by grown ups as 
by children. There are nonsense and 
poetry, beauty and adventure, so- 
phistication and a boy’s wild dream 
in “‘The Flying King of Kurio”’. 

Michael and Amanda, aged respec- 
tively ten and eight, hitch their wagon 
to a star in very truth when they make 
their escape from the New York 
apartment in which they are supposed 
to be living with their parents and 
take their first spin over the great 
city by night in Verry Tractable’s 
Butterfly. 

“They saw Broadway below them 
like a great river of light’’, and as they 
look down from the airship, Twinkler, 
the sky-sign elf, ‘‘dives upward” and 
sings a lovely song of the sky signs: 

Oh, all the cells of high hotels 

Are bright with topaz eyes 

And Elevated trains in flight 

Uncoil like Dragons down the night 

In golden mail they gleam and trail 

A vanishing surprise, — 


But, hey! our gayer wilder light: 
The signs upon the skies. 


En route for Kafaristan in Halloran’s 
Interplanetary Blue Bus, a thoughtful 














grown up, but not a child, will begin 
to realize how far he has come and in 
what company. 

It is a brave adventure among stars 
and constellations above skyscrapers, 
tall hotels, and city squares — a brave 
adventure in living anywhere made 
warm and intimate and amusing by the 
friendly resourceful ways of the inven- 
tive old King and Queen of Kurio, who 
have made over the apartment in 
which they are living in disguise until 
it is just the way any child who had 
crawled through a tunnel from his own 
cramped playroom would like to find it. 

Will children who have never been 
in New York understand the allusions? 
The question is sure to be asked and 
the answer has much to do with their 
relation to Kafaristan as it appears on 
the fascinating map forming the end 
papers for the book. We suspect the 
map and certain drawings signed 
Tractable, as for instance ‘‘ The Peeble 
and the Malabar”, were done by Mr. 
Benét himself. Janet Smalley’s black 
and white decorations are better than 
her color work. The Lion That Lived 
at the Ritz is perhaps the best of her 
drawings. 

Of Mr. Milne’s “ Winnie-the-Pooh”’, 
the favorite Big Bear of Christopher 
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Robin, I have seen only Ernest 
Shepard’s drawings. May the second 
book bring as much joy as the first! 
Mr. Shepard has also illustrated new 
editions of Hugh Walpole’s ‘‘ Jeremy” 
and “‘The Holly Tree, and Other 
Christmas Stories’ of Charles Dickens. 

The lovable little Indian girl Chi- 
Wee has a fine sequel, ‘‘Chi-Wee and 
Loki”. Carl Moon’s pictures and 
Mrs. Moon’s stories make a perfect 
bit of collaboration. 

“Deric on Mesa Verde” lacks the 
personal appeal of ‘David Goes Voy- 
aging”. David Putnam struck it, and 
is trying his luck again with a book 
about Greenland. Deric Nusbaum’s 
selection of what to tell is poor and his 
treatment distinctly dull. Mrs. Nus- 
baum’s illustrations and the photo- 
graphs help but cannot make up for 
lifeless text. The mere fact that a 
book has been written by a boy is not 
enough for other boys. 

William Beebe’s “‘The Arcturus 
Adventure” is being so eagerly read 
by the older boys and girls of the 
libraries that, notwithstanding its cost, 
I am inclined to recommend it as a 
holiday book of unique interest and 
value to boys and girls. 

Among the most distinguished books 


From ‘* Winnie-the-Pooh' 
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of the year, designed and illustrated 
in brilliant color and in black and white 
by Theodore Nadejen, is ‘“‘Skazki, 
Tales and Legends of Old Russia’”’. 
It is a volume consisting of twelve 
stories from original sources, only two 
or three of them having appeared in 
other collections. Ida Zeitlin has done 
an admirable piece of work in close 
collaboration with the artist who pro- 
vided the material from which the final 
version was written. The book at 
once meets a popular demand by its 
inclusion of Pushkin’s ‘“‘The Golden 
Cock”, on which “Coq d’Or” is 
founded. 

The free rendering is well sustained 
throughout the volume. One feels the 


essential spirit of each tale, and Miss 
Zeitlin’s clear foreword is at once in- 
forming as to sources and suggestive 
in placing her book as a natural ap- 
proach to Russian folklore and litera- 
ture by American boys and girls in 


the early teens. 

Two attractive picture books for 
little children have also been trans- 
lated from the Russian, ‘‘Peter-Pea”’ 
by N. G. Grishina, and “‘ Valery Car- 
rick’s Picture Folk-Tales”’. 

Seumas MacManus has broken a 
long silence with ‘‘The Donegal Won- 
der Book”, dedicated to his children 
Mariquita and Patricia and containing 
twelve tales not to be found in his 
**Donegal Stories” nor in ‘“‘Chimney 
Corners’. Many a big boy who thinks 
himself too old for fairy tales will open 
this emerald green book and under 
the spell of “‘The Wonders of Three 
Donals”’ will follow after ‘‘The Wee 
Red Man”’, “The Black Sheep”, and 
“Cully Coo-Coo of the Woods”’. 

Stewart Edward White’s “ Daniel 
Boone: Wilderness Scout” was a 
popular book in its own right, but 
James Daugherty has now made it 
distinctive by his excellent cover 
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design, end papers, and pictures. 
Daring and adventure are in them, 
whether expressed in full color or in 
black and white, and it is to be hoped 
that no inferior reproduction will ever 
be made. 

We raise a note of warning at this 
point because certain illustrated holi- 
day editions formerly published at 
$3.50 have suffered loss of two or more 
illustrations as well as poor reproduc- 
tion when reprinted to be sold at $2.50. 
Such changes, if continued and adopted 
as a standard for new books, are bound 
to shake the confidence of those famil- 
iar with their original form. 

Of the adventures of Margaret Mc- 
Elroy’s gay “Johnny T. Bear” es- 
caped from the toyshop, with its 
pictures in color by James Daugherty, 
and of ‘‘What Happened in the Ark”, 
amusingly told by Kenneth M. Walker 
and Geoffrey M. Boumphrey, with 
drawings by Dan Jacobson, I can’ say 
that they are both jolly books for 
those who like toys and animals on 
adventure bound. 

Nor are the girls forgotten. Kath- 
arine Adams has written a book all 
girls in the early teens will enjoy even 
more than her earlier ones. ‘‘Toto 
and the Gift’’ is the story of a French 
girl seen first in Rheims, with a touch 
of real atmosphere surrounding her, and 
later in New York in natural human 
association with a group of American 
boys and girls of her own age. 

Carroll Rankin’s “‘Gypsy Nan” is 
for younger girls who have enjoyed her 
“Dandelion Cottage”. ‘“‘Mary and 
Marcia, Partners’ by Helen Cady 
Forbes is a good story of two resource- 
ful girls by a new writer whose New 
England background is a true picture 
of life that she knows. 

Constance Lindsay Skinner, whose 
“Silent Scot” was one of the best 
stories of 1925, has drawn upon her 
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rich background of American history 
for two new books, “The White 
Leader’’, a thrilling tale for boys, and 
“Becky Landers, Frontier Warrior”’, 
with special appeal to girls. 

Two good books for girls have also 
been added to the distinctive Beacon 
Hill series, ‘An Old Fashioned Girl” 
by Louisa M. Alcott and ‘‘Polly’s 
Secret” by Harriet A. Nash. 

Eliza Orne White has written another 
of her inimitable stories for little girls, 
“Joan Morse”; Abbie Farwell Brown 
a book of fairy tales, ‘‘ Under the Rowan 
Tree”; and Henry Beston, author of 
“The Firelight Fairy Book’, tells a 
Navaho legend with color and feeling 
in one of the new books of the Little 
Library. 

Edwin P. Norwood, who knows it 
in every human detail, has written a 
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true story of ‘‘The Other Side of the 
Circus” as experienced by a real boy 
in pursuit of a circus story for his school 


paper. Mr. Norwood’s glimpses of 
George Denman with his elephants, of 
Clown Alley, and his story of Butterfly 
Stelling are just what a boy likes. 

Cynthia Asquith’s ‘“‘Treasure Ship” 
is crowded from bridge to caboose with 
well known contemporary English 
writers and artists. The same, with 
variations, who helped weave “The 
Magic Carpet” of last year. 

Hugh Lofting, exploring ‘Dr. Do- 
little’s Caravan”, has discovered a 
canary opera and certain other musical 
secrets of birds and animals. 

These are but few of the year’s 
surprises, for books have come late or 
come not at all from many of the 
publishers. 
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of Innocence. By William Blake. 
inton, Balch and Company. 

Education and the Good Life. By Ber- 
trand Russell. Boni and Liveright. 

Tales of Laughter. Selected by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith, with pictures by Elizabeth 
MacKinstry. Doubleday, Page and 
Company 

An Alp abet for Boys and Girls. Pictures 
and verses by Rachel Field. Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 

Taxis and Toadstools. A Book of Verses. 
Decorated by Rachel Field. Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 

Bubbleloon. By Edith Keeley Stokely. 
Illustrated by J. Erwin Porter. George 
H. Doran Company. 

Little Machinery. Designed by Mary 
Liddell. Doubleday, Page and Company. 

Joan’s Door. By Eleanor Farjeon. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 

The Italian Peep-Show, and Other Tales. 
By Eleanor Farjeon. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 

The Flying King of Kurio. By William 
Rose Benét. [Illustrated by Janet 
Smalle ae George H. Doran Compan — £ 

Winnie-the-Pooh. By A. A. Milne. > 
drawings by Ernest Shepard. E. 
Dutton and Compan 

> . By Hugh Walpole. Illustrated 
a A. Shepard. George H. Doran 


The Holly Tree Inn. By Charles Dickens. 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Chi-Wee and Loki. 
Illustrated by Carl Moon. 
Page and Company. 

Deric on Mesa Verde. 
With drawings by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Arcturus Adventure. By William 
Beebe. With many illustrations and 
colored plates. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Skazki. Tales and =e of Old Russia. 
Told by Ida Zeitlin. Designed and 
illustrated by Theodore Nadejen. George 
H. Doran Company. 

Peter-Pea. By N. G. Grishina. [Illus- 
trated in color. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

Valery Carrick’s Picture Folk-Tales. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

The Donegal Wonder Book. By Seumas 
MacManus. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

Daniel Boone: 
Stewart Edward White. 
James Daugherty. Doubleday, 
and Company. 

Johnny T. Beay. By Margaret T. Mc- 
Elroy. Illustrated by James Daugherty. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 


By Grace Moon. 
Doubleday, 


= Deric Nusbaum. 
ileen Nusbaum. 


Wilderness Scout. By 
Illustrated by 
Page 


bat «7 Ha t Happened in the Ark. By Kenneth 
ker and Geoffrey M. a 

usual by Dan Jacobson. Pp 
Dutton and Company. 

Toto and the Gift. By Katharine Adams. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Gypsy Nan. By Carroll Rankin. 
Holt and Company. 


Henry 
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Mary and Marcia, Partners. By Helen 
Cady Forbes. The Macmillan Company. 

The White Leader. By Constance Lind- 
say Skinner. The Macmillan Company. 

Becky Landers, Frontier Warrior. By 
Constance Lindsay Skinner. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

An Old Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. 
Alcott. Little, Brown and Compan 

Polly’s Secret. By Harriet A. ash. 
Little, Brown and Company. 

Joan Morse. By Eliza rne White. 
Houghton Mifflin Company 

Under the Rowan Tree. ‘By 4 Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Houghton Mifftin Company. 

The Sons of Kai: The Story the Indian 
Told. By Henry Beston. Illustrated 
A Don Dickerman. The Macmillan 


ompany. 
The Other Side of the Circus. By Edwin 
P. Norwood. [Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Doubleday, Page and Com- 


pany. 
The Tosesnse Ship. By Cynthia Asquith. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Dr. Dolittle’s Caravan. By Hugh Loft- 
ing. Illustrated by the author. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 
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The Theatre is Heat Struck — Nellie, the Poor Orange Girl — A Medical 


Farce — Good Fun in Americana — 


HE heat of midsummer descended 

on the city this last month and 
everybody betook himself in a wilted 
condition either to Coney Island or 
to artificially cooled movie houses. Not 
so the theatre proper. It stayed right 
on the job, but instead of wilting it 
went quite mad and developed a first 
rate case of rabies. Some of the strang- 
est and wildest productions we have 
ever witnessed were offered to those en- 
ergetic enough to use their free tickets. 
There was, for example, ‘“‘The Blonde 
Sinner’, presented by some one skulk- 
ing behind the name of Musicomedies. 
We might have known that it por- 
tended evil. The play was described as 
“‘a smart farce with music’”’, but actu- 
ally it was more than that. Much 
more. The author had blended with 
his farce certain elements of the type 
of comedy which is laid in a Long 
Island living room, and he had also 
added for good measure the beginnings 
of a detective story. At crucial mo- 
ments, or whenever thelimited audience 
was too dazed to resist, the cast threw 
to the winds the farce, comedy, detec- 
tive story, or what have you, and ad- 
vancing to the footlights they burst 
into song. Considering the réles with 
which they had to struggle, it would be 
unfair to say that they were not actors; 
but most certainly they could not sing. 
As if to deride the heat that hung 
breathless and stifling in the Cort, they 
also played leap frog, and once we 
thought that they were playing button, 
button, who’s got the button. But 
by that time our eyes were beginning 


We Sentimentalize Over Chevrons 


to glaze, so we shall make no affidavit 
on it. We had enticed a doctor, who 
is still a good friend, to go with us. 
About the middle of the second act he 
felt our pulse in that casual way doc- 
tors have. “‘Come, come”’, he said 
kindly. ‘‘ After all there is a limit to 
duty,andyou’renotastrongman. We 
are going to see Dorothy Gish in ‘Nell 
Gwyn’ now.” 

The Rivoli Theatre was delightfully 
cool (why is it that movie houses can 
provide for seventy five cents what 
three dollar theatres are unable to 
afford?). And it happens that our 
last book deals with the same situation 
as that in which Nell found herself. 
We should therefore have been inter- 
estedinthefilm. Miss Gish, weimagine, 
depicted the last mistress of Charles IT 
with grace and modesty; but our only 
outstanding impression was that her 
gown was cut too low. The censors 
ought to do something about it. Not 
on the grounds that the morals of our 
country’s youth will be impaired, but 
solely because it is not fair to make a 
pretty girl sell oranges in a rainstorm 
in that costume, be her breast and 
shoulders never so white. 

Robert Woolsey, who is oftener than 
not funny in musical comedy, made 
his appearance in ‘‘Honest Liars’’. 
Newspaper notes have since announced 
that the authors have rewritten the 
third act and are satisfied withit. But 
how, we query, do they feel about the 
first and second? This farce is laid in 
a sanitarium in the suburbs of Philadel- 
phia. Well, it had to be laid some- 
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where. There is a brisk and snappy 
plot all about a young man who has 
been caught in adisreputable roadhouse 
with the doctor’s wife. In order to ex- 
tricate himself from this situation he is 
obliged to go to bed preparatory to 
having a non-existent appendix re- 
moved; and it is in this bed, literally, 
that most of the play takes place. Mr. 
Woolsey sneaks out of it a dozen times 
dressed in everything from a shirt tail 
to a laborer’s red drawers. A dozen 
times he is slammed back into said bed 
by a powerful female nurse. The hero- 
ine hides in the bed with the hero; twin 
babies are discovered there. Temper- 
atures are taken and ice bags burst. 
Imagine, if you please, the Rabelaisian 
humor! This one we sat through to 
the end; the theatre was cooler than 
the street. 

There were others, but we didn’t see 
them. ‘‘No More Women” would 
have drawn us, since we have a real ad- 


miration for the acting of Charles Bick- 
ford — late of ‘‘Outside Looking In” 
and still later of that admirable failure 


“Glory Hallelujah”. But the reports 
of his new play were so forbidding that 
we lacked the courage. If a good 
actor is to be wasted in poor parts then 
we prefer not to see him. 

A musical comedy composed entirely 
of a colored troupe came totown. We 
went to see “‘My Magnolia” out of sen- 
timent as much as anything else. We 
were one of the first five hundred thou- 
sand to go quite mad over “Shuffle 
Along’’, and since then we have gone 
loyally to every Negro show from 
“Strut Miss Lizzie” to‘ LuckySambo”’. 
We were repaid to an extent, for the 
soft shoe dancing was wonderful and 
there was one poignantly lovely song 
like a spiritual called ‘‘Baby Mine’’. 
But except for these “‘My Magnolia”’ 
was not such a much. The costumes 
were garish, the sets cheap, and the hu- 
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mor thin. Hot New York remained 
cold to this outpouring from Harlem’s 
Black Belt and the show died within a 
week. 

The Messrs. Shubert, those ubiqui- 
tous showmen, presented a second edi- 
tion of ‘‘A Nightin Paris”. There was 
not much change that we could discover. 
A few numbers had been left out and a 
few added; spangles had been freshened 
and gold lace regilded. Norma Terris 
seemed to be more in evidence, but 
none of her impersonations was quite 
so clever as her Iris March. Here is 
Katharine Cornell to the life; the 
voices of the two girls are astonishingly 
alike. On the whole we cared rather 
less for ‘‘A Night in Paris’”’ the second 
time. It is a big and brilliant revue, 
but it does not wear too well. 

One excellent revue was presented — 
** Americana” with Lew Brice and Roy 
Atwell. It is an exceedingly difficult 
thing to write a review of a revue, par- 
ticularly a good one. Jokes that are 
excruciating on the stage become mere- 
ly dull in print. You can mention the 
music and do honor to the pretty girls, 
but all this will not serve to bring home 
the merits of the piece to the reader. 
A revue must be seen to be appreciated. 
In ‘‘Americana”’ there are all the ele- 
ments that go to make up a good 
show. The music is tuneful, the jokes 
are fresh, the really funny skits are laid 
in places other than the bedroom. 
John Held, Jr., has designed scenery 
which is amusing, and Betty Compton 
is pretty enough to win a beauty con- 
test. But all this does not say enough. 
We think that you will have to see 
“‘Americana” for yourself. It is the 
best show we have seen in many a long 
day. 

On the whole, however, it has been a 
thin month for the theatre. We won- 
dered whether we had not become 
jaded to a certain degree, and then we 
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remembered those days during the war 
in France when we listened with pleas- 
ure to a poilu chanting interminable 
obscene verses of ‘‘Madelon” in the 
rear of a dingy buvette, or to another 
in a dugout too small to permit much 
gesturing who recited ‘‘Le Moulin de 
Mon Pays” until French and Ameri- 
cans alike rubbed tears from their eyes. 
As performers they were completely sat- 
isfying in spite of their limitations. In 
retrospect, every show staged in a Red 
Cross hut appeared to have had some 
merit, and we began to think “Let’s 
Go” finer than anything we had seen 
before or since. Even the counterpart 
of it that Elsie Janis staged on Broad- 
way later seemed a pale shadow of it. 
Was Jurien Hoekstra’s voice more gor- 
geous then; was Charley Lawrence fun- 
nier than in any play in which he has 
appeared since, or did we imagine it? 
Probably in those days when the French 
communiqués read ‘‘ Rien a Signaler’’, 
and the American, ‘‘Nothing to Re- 
port’’— which meant that only a thou- 
sand men or so had been killed for 
getting in the way of shells — anything 
would have seemed an escape from the 
biggest show of them all. The Theatre 
of War was too exacting on the emo- 
tions to receive the tribute of tears or 
laughter. Poilus singing songs and 
doughboys rehashing old jokes could 
bring those. It was all over, we 
thought, and now the best that New 
York producers offered could not bring 
a gleam to our jaundiced eye — when 
along came a book which in its first 
twenty pages recaptured the entire war 
for us. 

We bowed the head to ‘‘ What Price 
Glory’’; we bent the knee to “‘ The Big 
Parade”; but now we are turning hand- 
springs for ‘“‘Chevrons”. If this book 
by Leonard H. Nason does not make a 
sensation we shall be astounded. It 
is specifically the saga of the doughboy. 
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“‘ Julia Marlowe, Her Life and Art”’ 
by Charles Edward Russell (Appleton). 
A biography full of interesting inci- 
dent, by one who has long known this 
charming actress. 


“* Suicide’ by Conrad Seiler (Crow- 
ell). Comedy, fantasy, and melodrama 
are in these one act plays for amateurs. 


“Good Theatre’ by Christopher 
Morley (Rudge). A surefire Broadway 
hit seen through the eyes of lobby 
loungers furnishes amusing dialogue. 


“The Garbage Man” by John Dos 
Passos (Harper). Subtitled “a pa- 
rade with shouting’. Much of the 
shouting was done by the press upon its 
presentation in New York. 


“Pirtle Drums It In’’ by Charles 
Divine (Appleton). A one act com- 
edy of big business and love, in which 
business gets the worst of it. 


By courtesy it is called a novel, but it 
is hardly that. Mr. Nason has chosen 
to ignore plot, and in this instance he is 
to be congratulated. Who ever heard 
of an ending to anything in the war? 
A story which began at St. Mihiel 
might have its obscure and tragic 
ending months later in the Argonne; 
it might end while your back was turned 
for a minute; but an ending was always 
a beginning of something else and 
Finis was written only on the lives of 
soldiers who tossed their sole possession 
to the four winds with careless, prodi- 
galhands. Andso, there being no end- 
ings, and no plot worth speaking of in 
that sorriest of all plots, Mr. Nason 
takes us for a way with one Sergeant 
Eadie —through his night marches, 
his wet camps, his battles and escapes. 
No soldier dialogue yet written has the 
brilliance and conviction of this dia- 
logue. Probably it will never be sur- 
passed. This book is authentic. Its 
descriptions bring up panoramic pic- 
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tures of miles of white French roads, 
poplar lined, troops bending under 
packs as they struggle forward, sluggish 
brown lines. There are the fields, 
poppy red and dangerous, over which 
you fought. Fusons bursting high in 
the air shower down their jagged metal; 
one hears the sharp crack of seventy 
fives, the put-put-put of machine guns. 
Mr. Nason has not forgotten the funny 
side of war, as most writers have. It 
was always there, even behind the 
shadow of death. 


“‘Listen, you birds,’”’ began Jake, shaking 
his immense fist at the prisoners, ‘I’m a 
hairy wolf an’ the direct descendant of a 
long line o’ catamounts! Never forget it! 
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I’m goin’ up them stairs with the sergeant 
here to look at the scenery. An’ if I come 
down an’ find that one of you has moved one 
foot outta place, I’ll knock him into a 
swound!”’ 

“What the hell is a swound?” asked 
Eadie, as the two went very carefully up 
the staircase. 

“IT don’t know”’, said Jake. ‘“‘I was to 
a theayter once where some one fell into one, 
and from the screechin’ an’ groanin’ an’ 
rollin’ around, I judged it’s about the last 
stage.” 


We do not know what women will 
think of ‘‘Chevrons”’, but ten thousand 
men who remember Mont Sec, and ten 
thousand others who remember Mont- 
faucon, are going to thrill again. We 
wish we had written this book. 

LARRY BARRETTO 


PRODIGAL 


By Ruth Manning-Sanders 


OW he stands among the pigs, the pigs that have their ears 
Wet with the swill in the trough, and the only sound he hears 
Is their loud guzzling and champing and sudden squealing, and all about 
His feet are the great mouths and muddy bellies; with pushing snout 
They thrust upward against his slopping buckets and lest he sprawl 
Among them, he clouts back the bristling heads — poor prodigal. 


And sick with hunger he remembers his father’s house — the days 

Of graciousness and kind companionship and clean ways, 

And he cries: ‘‘I will go home, home, and fall at my father’s feet.” 

But now he has neither shoes for the journey, nor wine, nor bread to eat, 
And his father’s house is many days’ journey — poor prodigal. 


So with the sour smell in his nostrils, he washes his buckets again 
In the slimy ditch down by the iron fence where the fields drain, 
And at night, with his feet in the mire, he drives his pigs to sty, 
And close to their slab, grunting bodies he makes him a bed to lie 
On a little damp straw, where he may sleep and remember not at all 
The far sad beauty of his father’s house — poor prodigal. 
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THE BOOKMAN will present each month tabloid reviews of a selected list of 


recent fiction. This section will include also the books 


most in demand 


according to the current r is in “Books of the Month”, compiled by the 


R. R. Bowker Company, 
seller’, and THE 


he Baker and Taylor Company’s “ 
OOKMAN’S “Monthly Score”’. 


etail Book- 


Such books as the editor 


specially recommends are marked with a star. 


THE CROOKED Lip — Herbert Adams — 
Lippincott. This murder mystery is com- 
plicated by a clever impersonation. 


THE NINTH THERMIDOR — M. A. Al- 
danov — Knopf. From the court of 
Catherine the Great the hero carries his 
amours through the French Revolution. 


THE CUTTERS — Bess Streeter Aldrich — 
Appleton. A small town story of the type 
that is known as wholesome. 


THE BLUE WINDOW — Temple Bailey — 
Penn. The sweetest things in life can be 
seen through this frankly feminine glass. 


THE LORD OF LABRAZ — Pio Baroja — 
Knopf. The nobility and the degradation 
of man set forth by the Spanish novelist in 
contrast somewhat too vivid to be con- 
vincing. 


THE EXQUISITE PERDITA — E. Barring- 
ton— Dodd, Mead. Charms of memoirs 
and fiction united to tell the story of the 
beautiful Mrs. Robinson and King George 
the Fourth. (See page 227.) 


PADLOCKED — Rex Beach — Harper. 
The interesting case of a brother’s keeper 
who failed to keep himself. 


*SusAN SHANE — Roger Burlingame — 
Scribner. An excellent story of an attract- 
ive woman and her career. (See page 222.) 


HANGMAN’S HovusE— Donn Byrne — 
Century. An Irish idyl, not so Irish that it 
causes rioting, but pleasing enough to be 
popular. 


*THE SILVER STALLION — James Branch 
Cabell — McBride. More love and subtle- 
ty among the reliques of gay Poictesme. 


*His Son’s Wire — Dorothy Canfield — 
Harcourt, Brace. How a mother-in-law 
found life difficult, being a difficult mother. 
(See page 222.) 


THE MURDER OF ROGER ACKROYD — 
Agatha Christie— Dodd, Mead. Poirot, 
the great detective, discovers the culprit, 
but not many readers will be able to do it. 


LiIsTEN, Moon! — Leonard Cline — Vi- 
king. Mr. Cline, in frolicsome mood, strips 
an elderly professor of his inhibitions and 
teaches him the joy of life. 


THE BLacK HUNTER — James Oliver 
Curwood — Cos litan. Mr. Curwood’s 
first historical novel provesexcellent reading. 


SORRELL AND SON — Warwick Deeping 
— Knopf. The background of ‘“Sound- 
ings’ with a fine father and son motif. 


/ 


*AN OLD MAN’s FoLLy — Floyd Dell — 
Doran. A wistful old man, cast among a” 
oup of young rebels, has a vicarious but 


eautiful adventure. (See page 223.) 

*AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY — Theodore 
Dreiser — Boni, Liveright. If America 
} realism, here it is. Apparently she 

oes. 


THE CHARWOMAN’S SHADOW — Lord 
Dunsany — Puinam. A somewhat dis- 
appointing product from the pen of Dun- 
sany, fantastic but without strength. 


THE TESTAMENT OF DOMINIC BURLEIGH 
— Godfrey Elton — Houghton Miffiin. The 
charm of its = almost makes one forget 
its cynically cold analysis. 


RED EARTH — Jane England — Doran. 
A white girl’s romantic adventures in Africa. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HELEN OF TROY — 
John Erskine — Bobbs-Merrill. A brilliant 
use of fair Helen to show that all women are 
equally dangerous and most men ruled by 
their wives. 


AFTER Noon — Susan Ertz — Appleton. 
A young man mothers his children in a way 
which should, and does, please the modern 
matron. 
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THE HIGH ADVENTURE — Jeffery Farnol 
— Little, Brown. Veryan of Veryan was 
an heir. What matter what he inherits — 
he ventures forth as he should; for romance 
as well as purity. 


Hot SATURDAY — Harvey Fergusson — 
Knopf. Wherein a maiden, seeking honor- 
able matrimony, slips at the wrong moment. 
More sophisticated than it sounds. 


O GENTEEL LaDy! — Esther Forbes — 
Houghton Mifflin. Not so genteel as to be 
dull is this clever maid of old Boston. 


Ways OF ESCAPE — Noel Forrest — 
Little, Brown. Another candidate for 
“Soundings” and ‘‘ The Hounds of Spring’”’ 
fame. Somewhat similar in theme and 
treatment. 


MASTERSON — Gilbert Frankau — Har- 
per. John Masterson lived his life rather 
stupidly — but there are lots of people like 
him in the world. 


*THE SILVER SPOON — John Galsworthy 
— Scribner. Another Forsyte is born and 
the tale goes on with a touch of the scan- 
dalous thrown in. 


*LABELS — A. Hamilton Gibbs — Little, 
Brown. Afterthoughts on the war, with a 
romantic episode. (See page 223.) 


*THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS — Ellen 
Glasgow — Doubleday, Page. What asouth- 
ern gentleman islike. (See page 223.) 


CoDE OF MEN — Homer King Gordon — 
Crowell. Typical he-man western story, 
but good of its kind. 


THE DESERT THOROUGHBRED — Jackson 
Gregory — Scribner. All the film features 
of the west are put to excellent use. 


THE BECKONING GLORY — May Emery 
Hall — Penn. In which the heroine seeks 
and finds a not especially convincing 
formula for happiness. 


TAMPIco — Joseph Hergesheimer — 
Knopf. Middle aged American love in the 
Mexican oil country. (See page 227.) 


THE UNEARTHLY — Robert Hichens — 
Cosmopolitan. An interminable novel of 
the British upper classes whose spiritual 
implications are somewhat obscure. 


*THE GOLDEN DANCER — Cyril Hume — 
Doran. A cleverly and charmingly written 
love story which shows enviable insight 
into the romance of ordinary life. (See 
page 227.) 


MANNEQUIN — Fannie Hurst — Knopf. 
Miss Hurst proves what she can do with 
cheap melodrama when $50,000 is at stake. 


THE GREAT VALLEY — Mary Johnston — 
Little, Brown. Finely told American his- 
tory with an excellent plot to support the 
setting. 


THE UNDERSTANDING HEART — Peter B. 
Kyne — Cosmopolitan. With the lurid 
background of the forest service, two 
popular people have a lively love affair. 


MARTHA AND Mary — J. Anker Larsen 
— Knopf. A thoughtful novel that con- 
trasts the achievement of spirituality by 
instinctive faith and by painful labor. 


MANTRAP — Sinclair Lewis — Harcourt, 
Brace. Sinclair Lewis at play in an ex- 
ee story of the wilds of nature and the 

eart. 


THE LEPER-SHIP — Isadore Lhevinne — 
Haleyon Books. Only the ugliest side of life 
appears worth chronicling to this author. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES — Anita 
Loos — Boni, Liveright. A guide for repu- 
table ladies on how the other half lives. 


Farry GOLD — Compton Mackenzie — 
Doran. A Celtic island steeped in mystery 
and romance is the — or this tale of 
young lovers and their hunt for “fairy 
gold’”’. 


Loom OF THE Foo, — Austin MacLeod — 
Doran. The story of a man’s search for 
freedom, by a famous writer who prefers to 
remain unknown. 


THE STOOPING VENUS — Bruce Marshall 
— Dutton. Unnecessary misunderstand- 
ings delay the tale and try the reader’s 
patience. 


FRATERNITY Row —Lynn and Lois 
Montross — Doran. The lounge lizard 
deified. Highly amusing coed college stories. 


THE GLORY OF Ecypt — Lewis Moresby 
— Doran. An exotic romance and a 
thrilling adventure. 


PaGAN MOTHER — Arthur Mortimer — 
Doran. Concerning a girl who faces life in 
spite of her mother. 


*Pic Iron — Charles G. Norris — Dut- 
ton. Another American tragedy, simpler 
and shorter. Finely conceived and exe- 
cuted. 
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THE BLACK FLEMINGS — Kathleen Nor- 
ris — Doubleday, Page. As nice a romance 
as has appeared this year, in Mrs. Norris’s 
popular vein. 


PRODIGALS OF MONTE CARLO — E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim — Little, Brown. A setting 
on the Mediterranean, an Oppenheim plot 
— an immediate best seller. 


THE CELESTIAL CiTy — Baroness Orczy 
— Doran. Continental romance by the 
author of ‘The Scarlet Pimpernel’”’. 


*WiLD GEESE— Martha Ostenso — 
ee Mead. Farm life as it is doubtless 
lived. 


THE PERENNIAL BACHELOR — Anne 
Parrish — Harper. Man ordains and wom- 
an suffers — why shouldn’t it be popular 
in a woman’s world? 


TO-MORROW’S TANGLE — Margaret Pedler 
— Doran. How men and women play the 
complicated game of love in these parlous 
times. 


FrRoM NINE TO NINE — Leo Perutz — 
Viking. Bizarre and tantalizing as it is, 
the story gives worthwhile glimpses of the 
daily life of Vienna. 


CIRCE’s ISLAND AND THE GIRL AND THE 
Faun — Eden Phillpotts — Macmillan. 
Mythology and philosophy, dainty poesy 
and whimsical humor, combine to make 
these two charming short stories. 


THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS — Marma- 
duke Pickthall — Knopf. Arab life | (= 
tured by an Englishman who is accepted by 
the natives. 


CALEB PEASLEE— Frank K. Rich — 
Altemus. There’s homely philosophy and 
kindly wit in these brief sketches of a Maine 
village. 


THE TIME OF MAN — Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts — Viking. The span of a gener- 
ation in the Kentucky mountains, the style 
being more noteworthy than the matter. 


THE BLACK GLOVE — J. G. Sarasin — 
Doran. A swashbuckling romance of the 
London of the 1660’s. 


SuN WoMAN — James Willard Schultz 
— Houghton Mifflin. A somewhat naive 
tale of the rivalry of two white men for the 
hand of an Indian maid. 


THE LAUGHING HEART — Beatrice Sheep- 
shanks — Harper. Little laughter but 


much of interest characterizes this story. 


Far END — May Sinclair — Maemillan. 
The influence of an old house on the love 
and the writing of an old English novelist. 
(See page 228.) 


BRAWNYMAN — James Stevens— Knopf. 
Hard rock men, gandy dancers, and the 
other sons of toil who helped span this con- 
tinent have found here a competent racon- 
teur. 


TEEFTALLOW — T. S. Stribling — Dou- 
bleday, Page. Mountain folk live, love, and 
struggle in a fine tale of the soil. 


THE HOUNDS OF SPRING — Sylvia 
Thompson — Little, Brown. A tumult of 
love and of postwar enthusiasms. 


THE CLUB OF Masks — Allen Upward — 
Lippincott. London night club life affords 
a _ angle to a tale of murder and black- 
mail. 


NIGGER HEAVEN — Carl Van Vechten — 
Knopf. The serious love story of a Harlem 
librarian and a struggling young Harlem 
writer. (See page 228.) 


THE Bic House — Mildred Wasson — 
Houghton Miffin. A spirited flapper takes 
charge of her family and brings harmony 
out of disorder in a mildly entertaining 
story. 


DEVICES AND DESIRES — Vera Wheatley 
— Dutton. A vivacious tale whose text 
concerns the limitless horizons of self 
centred youth and its inevitable shrinkage 
before the advancing shadows of life. 


Beau GESTE — Percival Christopher 
Wren — Stokes. The most popular ad- 
venture yarn of recent years. 


*BEAU SABREUR — Percival Christopher 
Wren — Stokes. A little harmless sheiking 
in African lands — swift action, too. 


THE Map BusMAN — I. A. R. Wylie — 
Doran. Whimsical short stories in the 
manner of Miss Wylie’s earlier work. 


BuT IN Our LIvEs — Sir Francis Young- 
husband — Appleton. Profound religious 
sentiment is rather oddly mingled with 
barrack room life in India. 





THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS— 


BOOKS THAT MAY HAVE 
ESCAPED YOU 


1. ‘My Antonia” by Willa Cather. 
Readers would do well to take advan- 
tage of the new edition published by 
Houghton Mifflin of this authentic pic- 
ture of western prairie life. 

“‘ The Bookof Marjorie” (Knopf). 
Dialogues between a young twentieth 
century husband and wife concerning 
the future of their children. An idyl 
for young married folk. 

8. “The Physiology of Taste’ by 
Jean Anthelme Brillat-Savarin. Boni 
and Liveright have brought out a popu- 
lar priced volume of these delectable 
“* Meditations on Transcendental Gas- 
tronomy’’. 


4. “Silbermann” by Jacques de 
Lacretelle (Boni, Liveright). A sen- 
sitive study of adolescence and race 
prejudice. 


5. “Catherine the . by Katha- 
rine Anthony (Kno In this pene- 
trating portrait the LAB empress 
comes alive. 


A Woman's Novel on Women, A 
Man's Novel on Woman, 
A Woman's Novel on Man 


HE autumn fiction must be of 
great fascination to the psychol- 
ogist. 

In reading in advance many novels of 
which I cannot yet speak, I am amazed 
tofindthem all redolent of sex problems, 
in one way or another definitely affected 
by modern, sometimes exceedingly 
modern, psychology. If you are inter- 
ested in this study you could not do 
better than combine your autumn fic- 
tion with the best psychological books 
obtainable. Your reward will be rich 
fruit from the student’s standpoint. 
The similarity of theme, too, is often 


astounding. Arnold Bennett and El- 
len Glasgow have struck fire with a 
somewhat similar psychological idea. 
Floyd Dell and A. Hamilton Gibbs are 
at grips. Dorothy Canfield and Roger 
Burlingame choose characters not so 
different. Edna Ferber shows us as 
her main character the dominating 
woman with a career; likewise Nalbro 
Bartley in ‘‘Her Mother’s Daughter” 
and Frank Swinnerton, in part, in 
‘Summer Storm”, 

Take, first, Roger Burlingame. In 
‘Susan Shane” (Scribner) he proves 
himself a novelist of richness and in- 
sight. This is the story of a woman 
who puts love out of her life for the 
sake of money. It is constantly inter- 
esting; it reminds one slightly of Louis 
Bromfield’s ‘‘Possession’” but is an 
easier book to read. 

Dorothy Canfield has written in 
“Her Son’s Wife”? (Harcourt, Brace) 
by far her most interesting novel. 
Crities, generally, will probably not 
call it her best, but unless I am greatly 
mistaken the public will. It is a uni- 
versal theme treated with cold detach- 
ment, yet with all the warmth of femi- 
nine detail which Mrs. Fisher handles 
so expertly. Mrs. Bascomb ruins her 
son’s life, but the author does not take 
sides. Although in a sense it is the 
story of “So Big”, of a woman with a 
career, it is also essentially different. 
Practically every woman will like this 
book, or a part of it. There is no 
phase of life in an American community 
that Mrs. Fisher does not illuminate 
with rare understanding and with taste. 
She does not flinch from tragedy, yet 
the sum and substance of her story is 
hopeful. It is a fine performance. 
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Ellen Glasgow is rapidly stealing 
May Sinclair’s crown. ‘‘The Roman- 
tic Comedians” (Doubleday, Page) is 
one of the most difficult of stories to 
write: the love of a man over sixty fora 
girl slightly overtwenty. Yet the gen- 
tle satire, the pungent wit, the amazing 
facility of this great artist, make it 
plausible and never disagreeable, unless, 
indeed, Miss Glasgow wishes it to be so. 
A great book. It is lighter in key than 
“Barren Ground”’, yet its depth is the 
same. Every page has its quotable 
gem, sly observations of human frailty 
caught in unforgetable phrases. ‘Like 
most lawyers”, she writes of her aged 
hero, “and all vestrymen, he was able 
to believe automatically quite a num- 
ber of things which he knew were not 
true.” Irepeat, a great book! 


Miss Lowell Again Triumphs 


HE second posthumous volume 

from the pen of Amy Lowell, 
“East Wind” (Houghton, Mifflin), is 
one which was very deartoher. I can 
remember her great readings of these 
poetic short stories of simple people. 
Many of them were written while she 
was at work on the Keats biography. 
She knew her New England. She 
writes of it with fervor, with drama, 
with beauty. Then, too, there is a 
pathetic, crying note of loneliness in 
these stark pictures of souls struggling 
often against environment, against the 
driving destiny of inheritance. “A 
Dracula of the Hills” is every whit as 
great a short story as ‘‘Ethan Frome”’. 
What tremendous facility she had. It 
makes lesser minds fade into oblivion. 
Do not think that the volume is with- 
out humor. There is dry wit on every 
page; but it is the macabre that inter- 
ests her most. Both Robert Frost and 
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Miss Lowell overlooked the homelier 
aspects of New England life, but in do- 
ing so they were artists, for they 
achieved a unity which is striking in 
its effect of beauty and terror. The 
thread of insanity which runs through 
so many decadent families here runs 
riot. There is the man who feared 
grass, and the man who loved apples 
unduly. The borderline between hu- 
mor and tragedy in the treatment of 
this theme is very slight, but Miss Low- 
ell never crosses it. Her humor lies in 
her characterizations, not in the follow- 
ing out of the main theme. This is a 
better book than ‘‘What’s O’Clock”’. 
In my opinion Miss Lowell’s greatest 
moments, with rare exceptions, come 
when she can be dramatic. She was a 
born playright, a born teller of tales. 
Her versatility is constantly amazing. 
I speak of her in the present. How 
can one do otherwise? 


The Conscientious Objector 
Arises in Fiction 


O cleverer scheme could have 
been devised by a novelist for 
showing the complex emotions of this 
postwar period than a consideration of 
the man who refused to fight. Two 
of our most popular novelists have car- 
ried this theme into their new stories. 
In “Labels” (Little, Brown) A. Hamil- 
ton Gibbs shows us an English family 
torn asunder by the conflict of emotions 
resulting from the war and following it. 
The love story is here, too, but it is the 
picture of the family circle that remains 
in the mind, the clear, sane exposition, 
the living characters. Mr. Gibbs has 
carried on in a fine way the spirit of 
“Soundings”’. 
Floyd Dell’s ‘An Old Man’s Folly” 
(Doran) deals, of course, with America; 
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with the stirrings of radical movements; 
with Ann Elizabeth who sacrifices much 
in her disbelief of war; with her lover 
who fought and her friends who didn’t; 
with old Mr. Windle, whose charm and 
vagary make him one of the most de- 
lightful of fiction characters. It is the 
richest story Mr. Dell has constructed. 
It shows him a novelist of proportions 
which have never before been fulfilled. 
His canvasis broad. From Massachu- 
setts of the fifties to his heroine’s trial 
he maintains the interest constantly. 
His is a story poignant, compelling, de- 
tached in its discussions of politics. 
Propaganda such as there is, is always 
secondary to the novel, to the love in- 
terest. Radicals in America are qui- 
etly and humorously analyzed, with 
sympathy as well as with a leavening 
amount of ribaldry. The war isin the 
air this autumn. There will be many 
war stories. Neither ‘‘Labels” nor 
‘‘An Old Man’s Folly”’ comes in this 
category. They are footnotes to war, 
comments on our present day attitude 
toward international problems. They 
must be part of the equipment of every 
thinking man and woman, yet they will 
seem ‘good stories to those who do not 
think overmuch. 


A Sincere Opinionated Critic 


O more laughable book has 
crossed my desk in months than 
“The Outlook for American Prose” by 
Joseph Warren Beach (University of 
Chicago Press). Yetit is so well writ- 
ten, so well founded on a definite view- 
point, that it cannot be lightly dis- 
regarded. Mr. Beach’s estimates of 





various of our own authors and of Eng- 
lish men of letters are startling, yet 
shrewd. At almost every turn I dis- 
agree with him emotionally, yet only 
once in a while do I feel that I could 
best him in an argument. To be sure, 
he is vastly patronizing. That Alfred 
Kreymborg and Sherwood Anderson 
stand out as the hopes of American let- 
ters, is a statement which most of us 
would challenge. Mr. Beach is a 
brave man. One cannot but admire 
him. One cannot but admire his book, 
although one laughs at it. What a 
clever paragraph this is: 


Mr. Van Vechten is the Baedeker of the in- 
telligentsia. His novels are veritable guide 
books to Paris and New York, with the 
stars on everything that Baedeker leaves 
undistinguished and E. V. Lucas ignores. 
In “Peter Whiffle’ he devotes many solid 
pages to a list of the things he did in Paris 
during his visit there in his twenties. He 
concludes with the modest declaration: 
“In short, you will observe that I did every- 
thing that young Americans do when they 
go to Paris.” It is a very modest declara- 
tion. What he means is that he did very 
much more than other young Americans do, 
having inside information, and that other 
young Americans will do well to profit by 
his suggestions. ‘‘I dined with Olive Frem- 
stad at the Mercedes and Olive Fremstad 
dined with me at the Café d’Harcourt.” 
Not all young Americans will be in a posi- 
tion to invite distinguished opera-singers 
to dinner, let alone being invited to dine 
with them. But they can look up the Mer- 
cedes or the Café d’Harcourt and invite to 
dinner whatever most distinguished friend 
they find in Paris. They can follow Mr. 
Van Vechten to lunch at the Deux Magots 
in the company of unidentified artists pre- 
sided over by the two bland grotesques. 
They can learn from him where to get their 
perfumery and dresses, if they are women; 
what bars and music halls to frequent, if 
they are men; where, in either case, to find 
Brittany china-ware and _ impressionist 
paintings. They can learn to speak easily 
of Dranem and Max Dearly, André Gide 
and Jeanne Bloch. 

andl, B. 





A SHELF OF RECENT BOOKS 


IS ENGLAND DONE? 
By Allan Nevins 


ROBABLY no thoroughly informed 

person believes that the industrial 
position of Great Britain has been se- 
riously undermined. But the contin- 
uance of unemployment, the general 
strike, and the protracted coal strike 
following it have provoked a great deal 
of croaking on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

The American croaking usually has 
in it a slightly exultant, we-do-it-bet- 
ter-over-here note. Frank Plachy brings 
out this point of view with consider- 
able emphasis in his little volume on 
“Britain’s Economic Plight”. Mr. 
Plachy is a bright, rather glib young 
American who has spent two years 
abroad and has made up his mind that 
if England would prosper, she should 
imitate the hustling land of rotary 
clubs, trade associations, and pep. He 
is cocksure about some subjects which 
are treated by slower minds as debata- 
ble. Thus he insists at length upon the 
demoralizing effects of the dole, though 
expert investigators havelately asserted 
that the alleged evil effects of unem- 
ployment insurance upon the worker’s 
willingness to accept a job have been 
much exaggerated, and that the pre- 
cautions are adequate to prevent any 
substantial abuse. Mr. Plachy also 
declares, with a bright air of optimism, 
that there are probably not more than 
400,000 “‘unemployables” in Great 
Britain; expert investigators, on the 
other hand, have put the number at 
only five per cent of the 1,400,000 
unemployed. 

Among the other conclusions of 


which Mr. Plachy seems very sure is 
that the working day in the coal in- 
dustry, seven hours, is too short (he 
does not mention that the Coal Com- 
mission itself made recommendations 
against increasing it); that England 
needs more large-scale organization of 
industry — he notes the textile busi- 
ness as an especially tempting field; 
that labor is inefficient and that its ca’ 
canny philosophy is fatal to any hope 
of high wages; that in building and 
other work the British employer is 
hopelessly obedient to rule of thumb 
methods; and that the British pay too 
little attention to modern advertising 
and modern selling methods, includ- 
ing the use of the instalment system. 
There is real force in a great deal of 
what hesays. Itisunquestionably true 
that the United States has of recent 
years risen superior to Great Britain 
in inventiveness, wholesale production, 
and business management. Many of 
Mr. Plachy’s observations are shrewd 
and profitable. Yet some of his crit- 
icism of the British workers, business 
men, and government seems too facile 
and hence altogether too harsh. 

After all, the United States has nat- 
ural resources far, far greater in pro- 
portion to population than Great 
Britain; we have our food, our iron, 
copper, and zinc, our cotton and petro- 
leum, right here at home; and in ex- 
ploiting our immense wealth we have 
been able to furnish an ever widening 
market for labor. Moreover, we are 
recovering, not from a four years’ war, 
but from a one year war. We should 
bear in mind the difficulties of a nation 
which imports wheat from Argentina, 
beef from America, wool from Aus- 
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tralia, iron from Sweden, and cotton 
from India. We should try to under- 
stand the desperation and dejection of 
labor after it has gone through all that 
the British workman hasendured. Mr. 
Plachy seems especially extreme in his 
treatment of the Baldwin ministry, 
which he is told by some Englishmen 
has no really able men in it, and in his 
condemnation of the British tax policy 
as one which penalizes industry and 
thrift. The British financial program 
has on the whole been remarkably 
courageous and statesmanlike. But 
it is pleasant to find at the end that 
Mr. Plachy does not despair in the 
least of England’s great industrial 
future. 

Nothing could be more sympathetic 
and reasonable than Sir E. J. P. Benn’s 
outline of what he would do “‘If I Were 
a Labour Leader’. Yet he does un- 
derline Mr. Plachy’s central criticism 
of British labor for its inclination to 
restrict production. Sir Ernest, who 
is a publisher, says —in brief — that 
if he were in Mr. MacDonald’s shoes he 
would have nothing to do with Marx- 
ian Socialism; that he would recog- 
nize the beneficence of privately owned 
property and try to encourage his men 
to obtain more of it; and that, above 
all, he would adopt as his motto, ‘‘ Pro- 
duce the maximum because we need 
the maximum.” In short, he would 
take the position which Mr. Gompers 
and Mr. Green have generally assumed 
in America. It is a sound Liberal- 
Conservative program for labor, and 
the tact and earnestness with which it 
is stated are very winning. 

The true reason for refusing to be- 
lieve that England is in any sense 
*‘done”’ can be found by anyone who 
reads Prime Minister Baldwin’s ad- 
dresses ‘‘On England”. It is not that 
they reveal Mr. Baldwin as a consum- 
mate statesman. But they do show a 


force and sturdiness of character, a 
breadth and liberality of view, an 
optimism and resolution, that have 
taken England through many a crisis 
and will take her through many more. 
The general strike began with the world 
pitying England; it ended with the world 
admiring her. The qualities of the 
English mind and temper which pro- 
voked this admiration are well exhib- 
ited here. Particularly are the two 
addresses on ‘‘ Peace and Industry’”’, a 
plea for a more harmonious spirit in 
the industrial world, worth reading. 
The volume is notable, in addition, for 
its revelation of Mr. Baldwin’s really 
wide culture. He is a student of the 
Greek and Latin classics; he can make 
very neat brief addresses on Shake- 
speare and Byron, W. H. Hudson and 
Arnold Toynbee. He is the possessor 
of a genuine style. Probably England 
values Mr. Baldwin less for brilliancy 
than for character, but he could 
plainly have made a certain mark with 
his pen if he had not chosen to make it 
in business and politics. 


Britain’s Economic Plight. By Frank 
Plachy,Jr. Little, Brown and Company. 

If I Were a Labour Leader. By Ernest 
J.P. Benn. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

On England, and Other Addresses. By the 
Right Honourable Stanley Baldwin. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


LOVE IN MANY GUISES 


By Frances Newman 


STORY of young love in a little 

town by Cyril Hume, a story of 
middle aged love in Mexico by Joseph 
Hergesheimer, a story of love in dark 
Harlem by Carl Van Vechten, a story 
of an English novelist’s love by May 
Sinclair, a story of eighteenth century 
love by the half anonymous Barrington 
—all these stories have the good and 
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bad fortune of coming to meet a public 
disposed to like them because of their 
literary predecessors, and disposed to 
watch them clear the same five barred 
gate in the same style with which those 
literary predecessors landed their au- 
thors safely at the crossroads of the 
literary highway. 

Unless the slightly mysterious Bar- 
rington has achieved a prematurely 
grey haired style, Cyril Hume is the 
youngest of this celebrated quintet. 
And perhaps that is the reason why 
“The Golden Dancer” sees all the 
golden romance in the life of Albert 
Wells and in the life of his Eliza and in 
the life of the Truckdriver — all the 
romance of Albert’s Summer Garden 
with its artificial pink roses and its 
electric waltzes and its village lovers — 
all the romance of making nuts and 
syrups and ice creams into Strawberry 
Hearts and Kiss Dreams and New 
Orleans Miracles. 

I would not go so far as to say that 
“The Golden Dancer” is as good a 
book as ‘‘Clayhanger”’, but Mr. Hume 
has seen into the miracle of Albert 
Wells with his white coats and his 
yellow marble slab and his twelve silver 
spouts, and he will surely make his 
readers share the miracle as Arnold 
Bennett made them share the miracle 
Edwin Clayhanger was to himself 
when he slipped into the first pair of 
trousers a tailor ever made expressly 
forhim. Youth, apparently, still has a 
few literary admirations, and the 
_ description of the little honeymoon 


house into which so many people have ~ 


entered two by two is unmistakably 
related to the celebrated garden be- 
tween dawn and sunrise in a book called 
“Jurgen”. Neither do I doubt that 
Mr. Hume admires an equally cele- 
brated book called ‘‘Ulysses”, but I 
share his admirations. I like well read 
young novelists much more than 
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untutored geniuses, and I like ‘“‘The 
Golden Dancer’’. 

Perhaps ‘‘The Exquisite Perdita”’ 
is as good a book as ‘‘The Ladies!” 
but when novelists become as popular 
as their author has become between 
them reviewers usually begin to doubt 
their literary importance. ‘‘Novelist’’, 
however, is hardly the word. The 
Barrington’s new method of combining 
the charms of gossiping memoirs with 
the charms of the creamiest historical 
novels is used again as successfully as 
it was in “‘The Divine Lady”. And so 
is her less original method of combining 
deprecation of impropriety with an 
admirable widening of charity for the 
temptations and the sins of a lady so 
lovely as the beautiful Mrs. Robinson 
whom Gainsborough and Reynolds 
painted, Sheridan and Garrick in- 
structed in the greenroom of the 
Drury Lane Theatre, and George 
the Fourth ‘loved beside the River 
Thames. 

The joys and sorrows and triumphs 
of Mrs. Robinson are not very inter- 
esting to me, but I can easily picture 
the pillow heaped chaises longues and 
the large club chairs which will support 
their admirers. I cannot, however, 
imagine just who is likely to be inter- 
ested in the well fed love Govett 
Bradier laid at the white slippered feet 
of Vida Corewin Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
“Tampico”. The style in which he 
tells his story of Mexican oil and 
plush upholstered love is recognizably 
the same style in which he told the 
story of Marianna Jannan and the 
story of Linda Condon; but it is 
recognizable only because it manages 
to contain so many commas that it is a 
sort of literary pincushion, because the 
hero increases the number of commas 
by telling himself something in almost 
every paragraph, because there are 
still two adjectives and two commas 
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where one adjective would be exactly 
enough, and because the personal 
pronoun which designates the hero is 
reenforced by his whole incredible name 
between two more commas. Without 
pretending to be a judge of such 
technical matters, I should say that 
when Vida Corew’s legal husband 
becomes the hero, “Tampico” will 
have a great many elements necessary 
for a moving picture. 

In “Nigger Heaven” Carl Van 
Vechten continues to insist on becom- 
ing a novelist, although providence 
must have intended him for a pleasant 
commentator on other people’s novels 
and pictures and tone poems — for the 
author of books like ‘“‘Peter Whiffle’’. 
Since Ronald Firbank published a 
Negro fantasy called ‘“‘The Flower 
beneath the Foot”, there had been 
excellent reason to suppose that Mr. 
Van Vechten would also write a Negro 
story. But instead of. writing the 
fantasy which he might have brought 
off very amusingly, Mr. Van Vechten 
has written a solemn tale about an 
octoroon named Mary Love, an assist- 
ant in the Harlem public library who 
refused to marry a rich but black 
suitor called Randolph Pettijohn and 
fell in love with a young writer called 
Byron Kasson—who was ‘almost 
the shade of coffee diluted with cream, 
her preferred tint”. Mr. Van Vechten 
has also tried to set down the precise 
thoughts of Mary Love and of Byron 
Kasson, although even DuBose Hey- 
ward was chary about entering the 
soul of his Porgy. That may easily be 
one of the reasons why Mr. Heyward 
wrote one of the finest American 
fictions of its year, and one of the 
reasons why “Nigger Heaven” 
seems absurd when it is not merely 
crude. 

Miss Sinclair seems to be tired of 
technical experiments for herself, but 
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in ‘‘Far End” she uses all the ordinary 
parts of speech in telling about a novel- 
ist who was called Christopher Vivart 
and who apparently invented the 
stream of consciousness literary method 
instead of copying it from Dorothy 
Richardson. Besidesaccomplishing all 
that Dorothy Richardson and James 
Joyce united the feminine and the 
masculine consciousness to accomplish, 
Christopher Vivart married himself a 
wife. And then he fell in love with a 
girl who was not his wife, and he loved 
her privet-white body. And then he 
fell in love with a widow, and he loved 
a brain for which Miss Sinclair was not 
able to find quite so precise a de- 
scription. Altogether, there does not 
seem to be any very good reason for 
chopping down good trees to print 
“Far End”, and its thin competence 
makes one feel that English fiction may 
not be so much better than American 
fiction after all. 


The Golden Dancer. 
George H. Doran Company. 


By Cyril Hume. 


The Exquisite Perdita. By E. Barrington. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 
Tampico. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Al- 


fred A. Knopf. 
Nigger Heaven. By Carl Van Vechten. 
The Mac- 


fred A. Knopf. 
Far End. By May Sinclair. 
millan Company. 


HENRY THE HORRIBLE 
By Will Cuppy 


NEVER could abide Henry VIII. 

Of all the illustrious persons to 
whom compulsory educationintroduced 
me, willy nilly, the obese ninny who 
was called Fidei Defensor and several 
other things gave me the worst pain. 
He still does. In a word, I cannot 
agree with the schoolboy who wrote, 
“My favorite character in English his- 
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tory is Henry VIII, because he had 
eight wives and killed them all.” 

One had been in a fair way to forget 
this ancient grudge until the recent 
publication of two imposing and meas- 
urably opposing volumes on the 
subject. If neither Walter Jerrold’s 
“Henry VIII and His Wives” nor 
Martin Hume’s “‘The Wives of Henry 
VIII” is likely to change the views of 
any reader who has strong and im- 
movable prejudices on beheading (and 
proud of it), both are none the less fas- 
cinating books full of material suitable 
for trying out one’s charity or per- 
chance for whetting a hatred. Appar- 
ently this season, what with these 
tomes and Isabel Paterson’s novel, 
“The Fourth Queen” — Henry was 
Elizabeth’s father; I grant him that — 
one ought to know all about the Tudors 
and it might be just as well to be for or 
against them, especially Henry. 

I hope it is not libelous to say that 


Mr. Jerrold is for him. He is, in that 
he is not in sympathy with the last- 
ditch enemies of Henry and all his 


works. He more than hints that it is 
a vulgar error to regard the much mar- 
ried monarch either as a Bluebeard or 
as a “‘monster of uxoriousness” and 
points out on his first page that he was 
“almost a model of domesticity”’ when 
compared with, say,CharlesII. There 
is much virtue in that “almost”. I 
fancy that nobody cares much today 
whether Henry married six or six hun- 
dred ladies or how he treated them, 
short of murdering them outright. But 
there’s the rub. It is the beheadings 
we cannot stand. 

True enough, “execution was in 
those days the customary method of 
dealing with treason’’, and it was trea- 
son for the king’s wife to — er — well, 
to do what they say a couple of them 
did. Mr. Jerrold holds, moreover, in 
the case of Anne Boleyn that “the evi- 
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dence concerning the traditional view 
of the blood-guilt of King Henry in this 
tragic episode is really no more satis- 
factory than is that concerning Anne”’, 
and that “‘in the light of what we know 
Henry can be charged with nothing 
more than letting the law take its fatal 
course”. And one may add that when 
this amounted to having his wife be- 
headed it is no inconsiderable charge. 
Posterity has felt that a really thought- 
ful husband would have stopped the 
execution, as Henry might have done 
by raising an eyebrow. Besides, the 
habit grew upon him. There was 
Catherine Howard. Two beheadings 
out of six wives is too many. 

Then there is that little matter of 
Henry’s tender conscience, the scrupu- 
losity of which has done so much to 
make him one of the best surefire 
vaudeville jokes of modern times. A 
sensitive conscience, in combination 
with a tough hide, a floating libido, and 
good lawyers, has seldom created more 
havoc or served so effectively to de- 
grade the status of that social gtace 
yclept hypocrisy. Whether or not 
Henry was the victim of vicious ad- 
visers, as Mr. Jerrold believes, he was 
certainly a first class liar on his own 
account, as well as a glutton, minor 
author, cry baby, and, if I may say so, 
a villain and an arrant knave. We all 
have our faults, but now really... . 

Our author refers also, among several 
other mitigating circumstances, to 
“that ever-present dynastic sense of 
longing for a legal male heir”. This 
was particularly strong when he caught 
sight of Anne Boleyn, whom he may 
have loved, to whom he wrote some 
touching love letters, and whom later 
he called ‘‘that accursed and venomous 
harlot”. Sometimes I think that was 
not love that went. Mr. Jerrold’s 
thesis need not be labored. The main 
thing is that his book is delightful read- 
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ing throughout, charmingly written and 
handsomely dressed. It is full, not 
only of information, but of tidbits of 
all sorts, including a few horrible de- 
tails which the reviewer has neither 
the time, the space, nor the nerve to 
repeat. Perusal of it reminds me that 
there is little sense in nursing my pet 
exasperation. After all, the poor fel- 
low’s gone now, and good riddance. 
Although Mr. Hume does not go so 
far as one could wish in the use of derog- 
atory epithet, he does describe Henry 
as ‘‘a weak, vain, boastful man, the 
plaything of his passions”, which, as 
Mr. Jerrold also points out, “‘ were art- 
fully made use of by rival parties’’, and 
so on. He sees Henry further as “‘a 
bluff bully, a coward morally, and also 
perhaps physically’’, a “flabby sensual- 
ist’’ who ‘‘was not to blame for any- 
thing. He never was’’, and finally as 
“‘a repulsive, bloodstained monster, 
the more dangerous because his evil 


was always held to be good by himself 


and those around him”’. ‘‘ Whited sep- 
ulchre”’, ‘‘callous concupiscence”, 
“showy” and “sanctimonious”, are 
words also applied with fine effect. 
I particularly like ‘“‘showy” in this 
connection. “Bluff” is good too. 
Nor does Mr. Hume, hitting out 
right and left, spare any other victim 
in sight. To him Catherine of Aragon, 
commonly regarded as a pathetic if 
unsympathetic figure, was “fallible 
and even in many respects a blame- 
worthy woman, who was to a large ex- 
tent the cause of her own troubles”’, 
and who should have faded out of the 
picture without so much back talk. 
Anne Boleyn’s character ‘‘was bad 
from the first, and consistently re- 
mained so”. If Mr. Hume may be 
charged with boring the reader at all, 
one might mention the assiduity with 
which he dwells upon the rumors of mis- 
cellaneous misdoings of a libidinous 


nature by all concerned, even to physi- 
ological suppositions and other minu- 
tie which can have had little bearing 
upon the main currents of the Refor- 
mation. 

I am inclined to think, from both 
accounts, that Anne of Cleves came 
through the mill about as well off as any 
of the six wives. She was homely and 
not very bright, but after the divorce 
she chirked up amazingly and wore 
“new dresses every day”. We are 
assured, too, that afterward ‘“‘she waxed 
half as beautiful again as she was”, 
which was probably not very beautiful, 
but must have been a big improvement. 
Hearing of Henry’s sixth marriage she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘A fine burthen Madam 
Catherine has taken on herself.” 
Catherine Parr outlived the“ burthen’”’, 
but not for long. This blameless wo- 
man, who made a real home for Henry 
and the girls, who proved a model wife, 
“avoiding all occasions of idleness and 
contemning vain pastimes’’, later mar- 
ried for love and died of puerperal 
fever. 

One must add that neither of our 
authors relies wholly upon sex appeal 
for a hearing. These books are by no 
means mere rehashings of stale behead- 
ings and old, unhappy, far off divorces, 
nor simply descriptions of the more or 
less distressing amours of a famous fat 
man. They describe, as fully as may 
be in popular accounts, the whole 
bearing of the religious and state situa- 
tions upon the matrimonial problem, 
and give many pictures of the king in 
his less erotic hours of ease. As 
damning as any is Mr. Hume’s story of 
Henry’s great delight ‘“‘in adopting 
some magnificent, and, of course, per- 
fectly transparent disguise in masque or 
ball, and then to disclose himself when 
everyone, the queen included, was sup- 
posed to be lost in wonder at the grace 
and agility of the pretended unknown”, 
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Henry was wonderful at that sort of 
thing. Need one say more? 


Henry VIII and His Wives. By Walter 
Jerrold. George H. Doran Company. 
The Wives of Henry VIII. By Martin 

Hume. Brentano’s. 


MORE AND LESS ESOTERIC 
By Margery Swett Mansfield 


T has been said that taste for poetry 
is a matter of understanding it, of 
chancing upon those books that are 
within the radius of one’s compre- 
hension and interest today — not yes- 
terday nor tomorrow — books that 
seem neither banal nor bewildering. 
“Wild Plum”, by Orrick Johns, is 
certainly easy enough to read, and 
yields, here and there, a_ sensitive 
wisdom amounting almost to mysti- 
cism. The book includes several lyrics 
pleasantly familiar from inclusion in 
anthologies, and is, in short, just the 
sort of thing which, read beneath a 
tree and by a lover of poetry, will 
relieve brain fag more quickly than 
anything I know. Given to a young 
person unacquainted with poetry, it 
should make him want more. A 
pleasant but not exciting book, with a 
nice lyric simplicity, a singing lilt, and 
a folk quality that enables the love 
songs to come perilously near the 
sentimental without being inartistic. 
Any discussion of E. E. Cummings 
(e. e. cummings) is apt, unfortunately, 
to end where it begins — with typog- 
raphy. It might be possible to write 
successful poems with as little punctu- 
ation as E. E. Cummings uses — but it 
would not be the poetry of E. E. 
Cummings. There are obviously two 
ways, in verse, of indicating where the 
mind and voice must mark the major 
pauses that end the phrases. One, to 


use the punctuation of prose; the other, 
to give a separate line to each group of 
words that should be read together and 
followed by a pause. This practice is 
feasible in simple poetry, where the 
pauses in sense fall naturally at the 
end of the line. But modern poets 
have listened for a subtler music which 
can be achieved by having the end of 
the line mark a secondary or minor 
pause, allowing the major pauses that 
end phrases and sentences to fall at 
various places within the line and be 
marked by punctuation. E. E. Cum- 
mings follows this plan but omits, too 
frequently, the punctuation. Conse- 
quently his minor pauses often receive 
more stress than the major ones, and 
the bewildered reader must puzzle over 
the poem and rehearse it. In the more 
slapstick verse this difficulty in reading 
is part of the fun — like tussling with 
an overgrown boy for a walnut. Here 
the bizarre punctuation and the ec- 
centric mood are hardly separable, but 
in the quieter poems the typographical 
peculiarities seem needlessly in the way. 
Last year a magazine (“‘Poetry”’) tried 
the experiment of printing some of 
Cummings’s poems with the usual 
typography, and was widely con- 
gratulated for having thought of it, 
since it made his more serious poems 
appear in all their delicate beauty and 
subtle intelligence. I am following 
this plan to show how closely the 
last poem in his book comes to being a 
sonnet, and one which — like much of 
his work — is full of fresh and lovely 
imagery: 


If I have made, my lady, intricate, 
Imperfect, various things — chiefly which 


wrong 

Your eyes (frailer than most deep dreams 
are frail) 

— Songs less firm than your body’s whitest 


song 
Upon my mind; if I have failed to snare 
The — too shy; if through my singing 
slips 
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The very skillful strangeness of your smile, 
The keen primeval silence of your hair: 


Let the world say, “‘His most wise music 


Nothing from death.” You only will create 
(Who are so perfectly alive) my shame, 
— Lady through whose profound and 
fragile lips 
The sweet, small, clumsy feet of April came 
Into the ragged meadows of my soul. 
Leonard Bacon, overrated by his 
enthusiasts, I think, but too little 
known by the larger poetry reading 
public, has written in ‘‘Animula Vagu- 
la” a sequence more interesting as a 
human document than impressive as a 
poem. It is the sort of thing that 
causes scholarly inquiries (when the 
poet is a major one, and dead) as to 
what extent the work is biographical 
and whether it records a normal ex- 
perience or a nervous illness. A more 
immediate question is whether the 
twenty seven short poems — interesting 
certainly, yet none of them poetic 
knockouts — are sufficient for a book. 
However, there is more poetic beauty 
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than in ‘‘Ulug Beg’’, a sensitive reti- 
cence, effective rhythms — both within 
and without the regular metrics — and 
a restrained intellectual quality which, 
however, does not become esoteric 
except in the sense that it plays over an 
experience that is far from universal, 
the soul’s humble recognition that it is 
lost: lost to honor, courage, beauty. 
The treatment is not that of the 
Christian religieuse but rather of the 
classicist, and salvation comes not 
through love and inspiration but 
through hate and contempt. The 
protagonist has an evil enemy, and, 
hating him, realizes his own com- 
parative manhood and is on his feet 
again. How true it rings to the new 
psychology and to the honesty and 
humiliation of the poem! 


Wild Plum. By Orrick Johns. The Mac- 


millan Company. 
Is 5. By E. E. Cummings. Boni and 
Liveright. 
Animula Vagula. By Leonard Bacon. 
Harper and Brothers. 


FOR ALICE 
Six Years Old 


By Jesse Hugo Feldman 


H, wind blown chrysanthemum 
Whose airy petals quiver 
In the mote-shining sunlight, 
Your service is humble: 
To shimmer through flying dust 
Oh, curly chrysanthemum — 
Watering the flower boxes 


In my window. 


Your beauty is delicate, 
Merging with the colors 


And the sunbeams. 
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F the highest interest to admirers 

and students of the late President’s 
political life should be the third and 
fourth volumes in the six volume au- 
thorized edition of the public papers of 
Woodrow Wilson. These two books, 
totaling nearly a thousand pages, and 
entitled ‘‘The New Democracy” (Har- 
per), are edited by Ray Stannard Baker 
and William E. Dodd. They contain 
one hundred and forty of the President’s 
most important official messages, notes, 
and addresses of the period from his 
1913 inauguration until March, 1917. 
If testimony is still needed to confound 
his detractors and affirm the truth of 
Wilson’s intellectual and political great- 
ness, his courage, integrity, and vital 
idealism, it is to be read here. 


The indefatigable energy of the law 
as it bustles about expurgating human- 
ity’s errata may be uncomfortably 
disconcerting to this late civilization; 
but the law as we know it is a toothless 
old St. Bernard compared with the vir- 
ulent watchdog of yesteryear. In 
“The Newgate Calendar” (Mitchell) 
one may peruse the swift, unerring 
capital punishment of malfeasants in 
the ‘‘good”’ old days of Newgate. With 
over one hundred offenses punishable 
by suspension at the end of a stout 
rope, the populace doubtless had a 
merry time of it harking to the dying 
utterances of suddenly penitent mis- 
creants about to have the wagon 
driven out from under them. The 
book, if one can see the humorous side 
of the absurdly gruesome, is highly 
entertaining, and is illustrated with 
some of the most deliciously uncouth 
old woodcuts imaginable. 


The author of ‘‘The Wooden Man” 
(Macmillan) speaks the truth with a 
fine candor. But to our disappoint- 
ment we find Gilbert Norwood’s truth 
to be of that philosophic, scholarly sort 
which makes heavy reading. The 
heaviness, however, cannot be the 
fault of either his truth or his candor, 
but rather of a rutty, wagon-plod- 
ding style. The essay on “ Advertise- 
ments” has more verbal springiness 
than the other chapters and is, in our 
opinion, the best thing in the volume. 
We wish the poor old goat ridden public 
in toto could have the opportunity of 
being amused and enlightened by this 
comic showing up of the advertisement 
humbug. But Mr. Norwood’s candor 
comes out with strongest effect in his 
comment upon the perversion of civi- 
lized energy in the present worldwide 
tendency to organize everything from 
electrons to spirit. “Our object 
should be, not to disorganize humanity, 
but to unorganize it.” ‘‘The Wooden 
Man” — a short story in the Wellsian 
style of philosophic fantasy — and 
“The Remote Witness” are amusing 
bits of satirical nonsense. The re- 
mainder of the book is oppressive to 
the reader’s spirit. 


What we are asking ourself is, how 
Elizabeth Drew managed to make the 
salty matter of her book on ‘The 
Modern Novel” (Harcourt, Brace) 
palatable to women’s club audiences 
with the unqualified acclaim the jacket 
reports. For we have not been able to 
banish from remembrance, as sym- 
bolic of a popularly closed door, the 
remark of a southern editor relative to 
public consumption of literary criti- 
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cism: ‘‘ When folks want to know what 
the best books are like, they go to the 
library and get ’em out and read ’em!”’ 
The really fine comment in this book 
ought to excite some people to see 
round the corner of the obvious, to 
journey a little beyond the limits of the 
cut and dried. A strong and inclusive 
sympathy with the whole contradictory 
endeavor of the human spirit is 
written into the suggestive notes on 
James Joyce, Dorothy Richardson, and 
D. H. Lawrence. Something of the 
elemental sweep and surge of Conrad’s 
language gets into Miss Drew’s own 
style as she lingers in discussion of 
Conrad. There is not a large crop of 
new ideas in this book, but some fine 
straight thinking and fine writing — 
and a rich example of what Tom Jones 
called ‘‘the cookery of the author’”’. 


The Fascist dictator, perhaps the 
most sinister and ridiculous public 
figure of the world today, and his tyran- 
nical power over an enslaved govern- 
ment, a weakling king, and an abject 
populace, are dissected without rever- 
ence or mercy by William Bolitho in 
his volume of essays ‘Italy Under 
Mussolini’ (Macmillan). The author, 
whose knowledge of the history and 
present political functioning of Fascism 
was derived from first hand study of 
the formidable subject, reveals facts 
and conditions which should aid greatly 
in clarifying the somewhat obscure con- 
ception, prevalent in this country, of 
the dwarf Napoleon’s destructive con- 
trol of his native land’s destiny. 


Essays on art, finance, and other sub- 
jects upon which the author is eminent- 
ly qualified to talk comprise ‘‘Of Many 
Things”’ by Otto H. Kahn (Boni, Live- 
right). It makes highly informative 
reading. Mr. Kahn’s command of 
English is exceptionally good, and his 


style pungent and terse. The chapter 
on the life and accomplishments of Ed- 
ward Henry Harriman, the railroad 
king, is about as engrossing reading as 
one could demand. But Mr. Kahn 
(or perhaps the blame should be laid 
at the door of his publishers) stigma- 
tizes his book with the dread stamp of 
dull academic text writers by inserting 
marginal summations of the context. 
However, the binding is one to delight 
the heart of any bibliophile. 


The lover of the exotic and the beau- 
tiful must pay homage to this exquisite 
version of the romance of ‘‘ The Queen 
of Sheba’’, written originally in Arabic 
by J. C. Mardrus, translated by him 
into French, translated from the French 
into English by E. Powys Mathers, 
and published in America by the Ber- 
nard G. Richards Company. Sheba is 
the perfect child-queen, glowing like a 
flower, polished as a jewel, made to be 
the vessel of love, and coming in the 
wonder of her purity and her awaken- 
ing passion to Solomon, the all-wise, 
the master, the lover and king. The 
story is told in limpid, beautifully cut 
phrases, richly oriental, and story and 
setting blend in as lovely a poem as 
can be found in our language. 


It doesn’t take exceptional wisdom 
to realize that Russia holds the whip 
hand over the rest of Europe, if not 
over Asia, and therefore offers a con- 
stant threat to the existent circum- 
stances of therestoftheworld. Should 
Russia’s sway become dominant over 
the five hundred-odd million inhabi- 
tants of Yellow Asia, should England’s 
some four hundred million Hindu and 
Negroid subjects of Asia and Africa 
decide on other masters or to be their 
own masters, should English speaking 
peoples unite for world domination, 
little Europe (‘‘Pan-Europe’’, Europe 
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minus Russia) would have little pro- 
tection but gases against her inimical 
big brothers of a fratricidal planet. 
Count Richard N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
author of the present Pan-European 
movement (modeled considerably on 
the utterly different conditions of our 
own Pan-American Union), realizes 
all this. But his book ‘‘Pan-Europe”’ 
(Knopf) — first issuing from Vienna in 
1923 —is inevitably full of Central- 
European counterparts of ‘‘shoulds”’, 
“ifs”, and ‘“‘buts’’! To ask of France 
disarmament (trust Russia, and trust 
Germany) is only one of the many flies 
in Europe’s sticky ointment in which 
one George Washington once warned 
us not to entangle ourselves. .. . And 
yet — a fruitful book dropped in the 
ungrateful soil of an unprogressive 
world. 


In the twentieth century biography 
the man is known by his label. Thus 
Guy de Pourtalés’s ““ Franz Liszt” (Holt) 
is labeled l’homme d’amour per subtitle. 
Yet the phrase is one which, superfi- 
cially at any rate, seems to sum up 
Liszt’s activities while not at the key- 
board. He is the Byron of the sym- 
phonic poem, the Don Juan of the mu- 
sically romantic nineteenth century. 
No doubt a book like Corder’s “ Liszt”’ 
will supply the serious music lover with 
a larger cud of reflection to chew in the 
way of analysis and study of Liszt’s 
compositions. And for sheer imagina- 
tive brilliancy some of Heine’s Paris 
letters concerning Liszt cannot be ex- 
celled. But Liszt the lover, whose 
mysticism did not prevent his cultiva- 
tion of material animal magnetism, 
whose devotion to the church did not 
affect his devotion to the ladies, is de- 
lightfully depicted with a light and 
flowing pen. ‘‘They all love them- 
selves in me’’, Liszt remarked of one of 
his conquests, and it was only at the 





age of seventy five that he said with a 
sigh: ‘‘ My weariness of life is extreme.”’ 
There is no weariness, however, in M. 
de Pourtalés’s enjoyable book. We 
leave it with a feeling of sympathy for 
its hero, a bee pursued by the blossoms 
rather than pursuing them. 


“The Gospel of Evolution” by J. 
Arthur Thomson (Putnam) is a tactful 
and at the same time authoritative 
treatment of a question which is agitat- 
ing the general public. Professor 
Thomson is of high rank as a scientist, 
but he knows how to explain technical 
matters to the man in the street. He 
believes that there is no feud between 
science and religion provided neither 
seeks to extend its bounds unduly. Ev- 
olution has been misunderstood. It is 
an attempt to show man’s relation- 
ship with the rest of creation. Mr. 
Thomson shows that constant change 
is nature’s rule and that this state of 
affairs implies the appearance of better 
and higher types. Therein he sees a 
message of hope for humanity. 


An impressive volume of classical 
learning by Maurice Hutton, principal 
of University College, Toronto, is ‘‘ The 
Greek Point of View”’ (Doran), in 
which are critically analyzed the social, 
ethical, political, philosophic, and ar- 
tistic characteristics of the Athenian 
people during the Periclean Age. The 
dominating intellectual influences of 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and other 
eminent builders of the Hellenistic 
glory constitute the main sources of the 
study’s erudite reflections. The mag- 
nitude and richness of the work’s per- 
spective and ideas should commend it 
strongly to those whose past reading 
has given them a more than casual 
knowledge of that most marvelous 
period of ancient times. 
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The decade, whether of one color or 
another, whether at the turn of the cen- 
tury or earlier, has become current in 
recent publications. In ‘‘The Dread- 
ful Decade” (Bobbs-Merrill) Don 
Seitz, with the easy facility that is his, 
draws those years between 1869 and 
1879; the years that spelled “‘Recon- 
struction” in the story of the nation. 
Far off things become revivified through 
the medium of his observing pen: the 
Credit Mobilier; Black Friday and the 
scandal of the Erie, with those past 
masters in chicanery, Jay Gould and 
“‘Colonel”’ Jim Fisk; the Beecher-Til- 
ton affair; Custer’s last fight; the Til- 
den-Hayes controversy. Mr. Seitz 
openly disclaims any intent to “point 
amoral”. Yet he who runs may read, 
in this lively exposition of a confused 
and bygone time, the striking analogy 
that lies between this aftermath and 
that of every other war. 


“ce 


Can creative writing be taught or is 
it an innate gift? As an argument 
that it can be, the Writers Club of Co- 
lumbia University, composed of stu- 
dents in the courses in writing, has for 
three years put out an annual volume 
of selected material from the published 
work of the members. “‘Copy — 1926” 
(Appleton) is composed of fifteen 
short stories, two one act plays, a few 
essays and poems. “Peter Projects” 
by Mariel Brady and “An Ill Wind” 
by Robert Robinson appeared respec- 
tively in the O. Henry and O’Brien col- 
lections for 1925. Two other stories 
deserve mention: “‘ Tropical Heat and 
White Men” by Isa Urquhart Glenn, 
and “Charity” by Worth Tuttle. 
These four leaven an otherwise medi- 
ocre collection of miscellaneous material. 


To read Benjamin DeCasseres is 
mentally to apply an electric drill. 
His harsh, irregular flashes of brilliance 
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are at once invigorating, dazzling, and 
fatiguing. In a recent book he pro- 
mulgates his esoteric cogitations on 
‘*Forty Immortals” (Joseph Lawren), 
forty men of letters, among whom 
he numbers Nietzsche, Hardy, Spinoza, 
Cabell, Thoreau, Balzac, Whitman, 
France, Shakespeare, Ibsen, and 
Flaubert. The following excerpt from 
his essay on Victor Hugo is indica- 
tive of his verbal fecundity: ‘‘Genius 
is never so sublime as when hurling 
its anathemas against the walls of 
Heaven. Lucifer marshalling his hosts 
against the Lord; Prometheus launch- 
ing his thunderbolts from the Cau- 
casus against Jupiter; Cain with 
imprecatory fist pointed at the stars; 
Lucretius cancelling God in the soul- 
less atom; Flaubert ramming the 
snouts of all the credulous into the 
trough with Saint Anthony’s pig; Shel- 
ley prying Christ from his cross and 
hurling him into the ditch; Nietzsche 
trying to drag Dionysius onto the 
throne of God until the blood vessels 
in his brain burst; Baudelaire placard- 
ing the courtyard of heaven with lita- 
nies in praise of Satan; Victor Hugo 
posing as Zoilus, bespattering his God. 
How does this compare with the sanc- 
timonious buttoned-up air of a Peck- 
sniffian race of swine?”” How does it? 


Asia is rather a large historic hand- 
ful to be considered in brief, yet Her- 
bert H. Gowen has done so; his “‘ Asia: 
A Short History” (Little, Brown) cov- 
ers the whole vast continent from ear- 
liest times to the present day. As if 
to disarm criticism, however, the author 
frankly confesses in his foreword that 
his book is written from ‘‘a Western 
point of view”. That is, he deals with 
Asia from the angle of European and 
American interest. He does so to the 
extent of covering the continent, from 
the time the Javan ape man may 
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have rocked the cradle of the race 
in one of its jungle recesses to the 
end of the eighteenth century, in 
some 186 pages; while ‘‘modern”’ 
Asian history claims 230 pages. But 
the book is well done. Dr. Gowen 
has a sense of the picturesque in 
phrase and description, despite his en- 
forced laconicism; and it is only fair to 
say that it is the later and not the ear- 
lier history of Asia in which the major- 
ity of his readers will probably be inter- 
ested. A map, index, chronological 
table, and an appendix of “‘Suggested 
Readings” add to the reference value 
of the book. 


The study of poetry in the schools is 
usually a rather bleak affair for the ini- 
tiated as well as for the unfit, and the 
majority leave without knowing the 
difference between a sonnet and a villa- 
nelle. In answer to the requests of 


many students and teachers, Louis Un- 
termeyer has prepared a concise hand- 
book, ‘‘The Forms of Poetry” (Har- 


court, Brace). The main purpose of 
the volume is to reveal ‘‘the structure 
as well as the spirit of poetry” by a 
thorough study of poetic forms. The 
book is well organized, written in plain 
language, and contains some valuable 
outlines. A second volume by Mr. 
Untermeyer which can be used very 
agreeably with ‘“‘ The Forms of Poetry” 
is a comparative anthology, ‘‘ Yester- 
day and Today” (Harcourt, Brace). 
The book presents the representative 
poems of the past one hundred and 
twenty five years, giving a satisfying 
record of each period for comparison. 
Mr. Untermeyer believes that a stu- 
dent’s introduction to the remote past 
should be gradual, and that it will be 
grasped with far more understanding if 
he knows his own modern world. 
There is much diversity in the book, 
with poets ranging from Tennyson and 
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Patmore to Guiterman and Nathalia 
Crane. There are also the usual selec- 
tions from Markham and Joyce Kilmer, 
but Robinson Jeffers and T. S. Eliot 
are conspicuously absent. 


‘‘When in doubt read Lamb” is a 
rule of conduct all but universally rev- 
erenced by the judicious. It follows 
— or should, in a reasonable world — 
that any excuse for reprinting this au- 
thor, in whole or in part, is a good ex- 
cuse. Well, then, E. V. Lucas, than 
whom no one is more fitted for the 
labor of love, has made ‘“‘ The Charles 
Lamb Day Book” (Doran), consisting 
of selections to be read on each of the 
365 (or more) days of the year. Even 
confirmed readers of Elia are likely to 
find occasional new jewels among the 
excerpts from the letters and poems, 
as well as favorite bits from the essays. 
“Hang Work! I wish that all the year 
were holyday”’ is dated for September 
15, but surely may be perused on any 
other occasion with equal effect. But, 
heavens! Did not Elia reckon ‘‘ Court 
Calendars” and ‘Almanacs’? among 
biblia-a-biblia — books which are no 
books? Never mind. This is some- 
thing very different. It isa charming 
compilation. 


In ‘‘Good Manners for Children” 
(Dodd, Mead) Elsie C. Mead and 
Theodora Mead Abel presuppose that 
mothers know what constitutes good 
manners, and that they put it into 
practice. Granting the assumption, 
and also that children are naturally 
responsive to their elders and have a 
desire to imitate them, the rest is sim- 
ple. The writers believe that proper 
behavior, like any academic subject, 
can be taught, but they admit that it 
requires more patience. Their meth- 
ods do not apply to all children alike; 
they take great pains to discuss each 
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type of child, with the problems pecu- 
liartoeach. And they cover the period 
from babyhood far into adolescence. 
Their aim, as stated in the book, is ‘‘to 
teach good manners to children by 
having them constantly practice them, 
so that manners become a part of their 
regular behavior’’. Here isa book sim- 
ple and direct, and refreshingly concise. 


‘**Graven Images’’ by Caresse Crosby 
(Houghton Mifflin) displays a moder- 
ate poetic talent that is most in evi- 
dence in the twenty six sonnets that 
open the book. The author has more 
of a philosophic vein than imagination, 
and more technical knowledge than 
originality; but neither originality nor 
imagination is lacking, even though 
many of the pieces (and particularly 
those labeled ‘“‘lyrics’’) are unillumined 
and prosy. While there is no in- 
tense poetic vehemence or ardor, the 
verses seem to spring from a sincere and 


genuine impulse; and several of the 
pieces are so strikingly conceived and 
so skilfully composed as to be worthy 
of inclusion in the best anthologies. 


Why must all biographers and 
writers of memoirs — all, that is, with a 
few historic exceptions — why must 
they sedulously place themselves in 
groveling relation to their subjects? 
Assuredly, the living subjects would 
scarcely thank them for this display of 
malnutritioned ego and _ ridiculous 
absence of humor. We doubt not that 
if Stevenson, from his spirit’s abode, 
could glance at the monument of 
literary devotions by Adelaide A. 
Boodle entitled “‘R. L. S. and His Sine 
Qua Non” (Scribner) he would return 
in characteristic dudgeon to have it out 
once more with his old pupil. ‘‘It is 
really intolerable that you should have 
written it!’’ Notwithstanding its 
chapters of worship, the book contains 





some amusing accounts of domestic 
and semi-private scenes that took place 
at Skerryvore, the vine draped villa to 
which the Stevensons came when R. L. 
S. was known only as a vague personal- 
ity in the magazines. Miss Boodle, at 
that time a youthful neighbor, placed 
herself soon afterward under the tute- 
lage ofStevenson. Later, when R.L.S. 
was obliged to seek another home in 
the South Seas for his consumptive 
body, she was dubbed by him ‘“‘the 
Gamekeeper’’, in playful reference to 
her guardianship of the Stevenson pets 
left behind. A few letters from Steven- 
son to Miss Boodle, written in Samoa, 
recall the picturesque personality that 
went out in the loneliness of the 
tropic archipelago. 


Christopher Morley may well con- 
gratulate himself upon his popularity 
among high school students. Pupils 
throughout the country who chose the 
contents of Essie Chamberlain’s 
“Essays Old and New” (Harcourt, 
Brace) demanded three of Mr. Morley’s 
compositions, and no more than one by 
any other living American. Indeed, 
Francis Bacon with four exhibits was 
the only author, quick or dead, to nose 
out Mr. Morley. In third place with 
two essays each are R. L. Stevenson, 
G. K. Chesterton, and E. V. Lucas, 
while Charles Lamb ties Heywood 
Broun and others with a single speci- 
men. Miss Chamberlain’s volume, de- 
signed for classroom use, contains 
forty one representative essays and is 
generously provided with parapherna- 
lia for teaching and discussion. Of 
special interest is the readable introduc- 
tion on the essay form. 


‘‘The Mind of the Negro as Reflected 
in Letters Written during the Crisis, 
1800-1860” (Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History) by Carter 
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Godwin Woodson, a monumental oc- 
tavo volume of 678 pages, is not for the 
general reader. But as a reflection of 
“black thinking” with regard to men 
and measures of the antebellum period, 
these letters have a definite documen- 
tary value for the historian, even 
though to a certain extent they are a 
species of special plea to emphasize the 
contributions made or motived by 
Negroes toward social and economic 
reform. Of greater interest to the 
general white reader, in any event, 
should be Newbell Niles Puckett’s 
“Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro” 
(University of North Carolina Press). 
It is a detailed account in which burial 
customs, ghosts and witches, voodoo- 
ism and conjuration, charms, taboos, 
omens and Christianized superstitions 
are considered against a preliminary 
historical and emotional background. 
One cannot help but feel that in many 
ways the soul of the Negro is more 
truly and spontaneously revealed in 
Mr. Puckett’s smaller volume than is 
his mind in Mr. Woodson’s larger one. 


Lying as it does at present somewhat 
outside the province of what may 
be described as the orthodox science of 
the schools, the branch of knowledge 
involved in Noel Jaquin’s ‘Scientific 
Palmistry’? (Doran) should appeal 
chiefly to those who are not averse to 
a little heresy upon occasion. In the 
belief that “it is possible, by a scien- 
tificsurvey of the hand, to effect a dissec- 
tion of both the psychological and the 
physical being’’, the author offers a 
concise yet measurably comprehensive 
system of character reading, plus a 
method of palmistic diagnosis of 
disease, with prints of the hands of 
famous persons and diagrams for 
illustration. As in all such ventures, 
the reader whose first faltering self 
reading seems to stigmatize him with 


all the less desirable human character- 
istics needs to be warned that a deeper 
study is almost certain to modify the 
result. Nor need he whose lines indi- 
cate a tendency toward bronchitis rush 
forthwith for a physician. There is an 
introduction by Major Edward Ferris, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 


One has learned to look to Graham 
Wallas for a mature and specific contri- 
bution in the politico-sociological field. 
In “The Art of Thought” (Harcourt, 
Brace) one does not find this. Its 
field is pedagogical and, more remotely, 
psychological. The author’s approach, 
however, is his more usual one 
and because the book does not answer 
the problem which the first chapter sets 
forth the reader comes away with a 
feeling of frustration and disappoint- 
ment. In his opening chapter Mr. 
Wallas presents most forcibly the 
discrepancy between man’s great intel- 
lectual power over nature, his capacity 
for invention and mechanical progress, 
and man’s too slight control over the 
very civilization he creates. ‘‘Wecan 
make war more efficiently but we can- 
not prevent war.”’ Only by inference 
does the rest of the book shed any light 
on this problem. The author proceeds 
to analyze vigorously and suggestively 
what the thinker does when he thinks, 
how he can control and improve his 
mental functioning. The latter half 
of the book is extremely valuable to the 
teacher who wishes to understand and 
vivify thinking and to instil habits of 
intellectual integrity. By inference 
Mr. Wallas seems to conclude that only 
through the improvement of individual 
thinking by sound education can we 
attain to ‘‘The Great Society”’. 


We cannot truthfully say that ‘‘ Win- 


nowed Wisdom” (Dodd, Mead) is 
Stephen Leacock’s funniest book. But 
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it is funny enough to preserve his repu- 
tation for a little longer — say about a 
hundred years. The publishers call it 
a ‘‘new book of humour’”’, which is just 
a little bit misleading. Here you will 
find far less nonsense than satire, less 
of that inner chuckling entertainment 
than the wry smiles of one who is en+ 
gaged in ‘“‘showing up” our pet national 
perversities. Something slightly caus- 
tic creeps in now and then which we do 
not remember in the Leacock of old. 
Perhaps it is because these sketches 
are rather nearer the truth than bur- 
lesque. In fact, if it were not for 
the occasional ridiculous nomenclature 
we might almost take literally such 
pieces as ‘“‘Our Summer Convention” 
and “‘The Questionnaire Nuisance’”’. 
Mr. Leacock’s ironic pictures of organ- 
ized stupidity are a little bit too accu- 
rate to be altogether amusing. 


“Eveningsona Farm Near Dikanka”, 


the fourth volume in the definitive edi- 
tion of Gogol in English that is being 
translated by Constance Garnett and 
published by Knopf, contains the ear- 
liest known writing of the great Russian 
realist. These tales of the Ukraine, 
Gogol’s birthplace, are marked by a 
romantic element that is absent from 
his later work, the plots of most of the 
stories being based on local legendry 
and superstition. However, the ro- 
bust peasantry through whom the plots 
are worked out, their salty speech and 
their vitality, have the unmistakable 
imprint of the genius that created the 
first great prose literature of modern 
Russia. The other three volumes of 
the edition thus far completed are 
“‘Dead Souls” in two parts and ‘‘The 
Overcoat and Other Stories”’. 


A useful contribution to the grow- 
ing literature of reconciliation between 
science and religion is “‘The Gist of 
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Evolution” (Macmillan) by Dr. Hora- 
tio Hackett Newman, professor of 
zoology at Chicago University. Itisa 
recension of his statement prepared for 
use in the Scopes trial. The hopeful 
remark of the introductory chapter, 
that “it seems unlikely that any other 
State will desire to share with Tennessee 
the unenviable notoriety” of anti- 
evolution laws is, unhappily, not 
justified by the recent course of events. 
But that makes such popular booklets 
as this the more necessary. Its value 
lies in its lucid statement of what the 
doctrine of evolution is, in language 
intelligible to the layman. 


A gay retinue of fact and fancy cou- 
pled with a vivid power of expression 
distinguishes Llewelyn Powys’s latest 
book, “‘The Verdict of Bridlegoose”’ 
(Harcourt, Brace). To read these 
essays is to let down pasture bars and 
wander through fresh green woodlands 
in the cool of evening — or again to feel 
the shock of virgin waters when one 
takes a plunge in the mystical grey 
dawn. Practically, the book has to do 
with herring gulls, poetry, prejudice, 
publishers, hall bedrooms, and celebri- 
ties. It is delightful to find in this 
book the humor, realism, and simplicity 
which first endeared us to Mr. Powys. 


Modern life in America may be far 
more interesting than life in the early 
days, but tales of the Vikings of the 
Baltic are decidedly more stirring than 
stories of the peoples who inhabit 
northern Europe today. In ‘‘ Beyond 
the Baltic” (Doran), A. MacCallum 
Scott has put his most thrilling mate- 
rial into the chapters in which he relates 
stories of years ago, not the things he 
saw while gathering material for the 
book. His chapters on politics in 
Soviet Russia and the surrounding 
countries may hold those readers who 
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are greatly interested in that subject, 
but the lay reader will get much more 
enjoyment out of the others. 


The life and work of the Roycrofters’ 
founder are eulogistically recorded in 
“Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora” 
(William H. Wise) by Felix Shay, who 
was for many years a commercial 
associate and intimate friend of the 
sage. It is apparent that Mr. Shay 
worshiped his late king devoutly and 
blindly, an attitude which seems to 
render him unaware that Hubbard was 
a platitudinous quack with no more 
inspiring talents than the average suc- 
cessful business man. The book is 
handsomely bound, illustrated, and 
decorated by surviving Roycrofters, 
and, despite its biased adoration of Fra 
Elbertus, makes entertaining reading. 


R. W. Chambers’s ‘‘ England Before 
the Norman Conquest” (Longmans, 
Green), No. 7 of the University of 
London history source books, is of 
authoritative value to those who wish 
to study pre-Norman Britain at first 
hand. The general reader (premising 
the possession of any good history of 
England to serve as a guiding thread) 
will find that its excerpts from the old 
chronicles have the flavor of their day, 
and that the picturesque has not been 
overlooked in presenting the informa- 
tive. By way of a foreword there is an 
interesting study of ‘‘Roman Britain” 
by M. Cary. 


It would be rash to guess whether or 
not Theodore Goodman’s “Narrative 
Structure and Style” (Appleton) will 
achieve its purpose of turning out 
competent short story writers. Pend- 
ing actual results, one may say that the 
book, consisting of a series of graded 
exercises with instructions in technique, 
contains simple and measurably novel 
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hints and helps toward creative effort 
based upon some years of teaching 
experience. Mr. Goodman treats in 
twenty five chapters such fundamentals 
as the gathering of material, dialogue, 
plot action, climax, and character, and 
finds room for many examples of 
effective writing by famous authors. 
For advanced students — one hopes 
the others may study them later — Mr. 
Goodman offers suggestions on prepar- 
ing and marketing manuscripts. 


Volume VI of “The Farington 
Diary” by Joseph Farington, R. A., 
edited by James Greig (Doran), con- 
tinues the record of this celebrated 
journal from January 13, 1810, to June 
9,1811. Its entries, in the main, relate 
to the author’s association with his 
fellow Royal Academicians and other 
eminent contemporaries, to significant 
public events in England and abroad, 
to his residence in Cornwall, and to the 
pursuit of his painting activities. Asa 
gently bred, reactionary mind, naively 
pious and never brilliant, always 
credulous, solemnly sedate and deadly 
serious, Farington survives, a perfect 
type of his age. 


Even so utterly lost a cause as that 
of the Red Man in his own native land, 
now that the Indian is passing, has a 
glamour. And in his “Soldiers of the 
Plains” (Milton, Balch) P. E. Byrne 
has done justice to it in an ‘authentic 
and unbiased story of the Indian 
campaigns of the Sixties and Seventies 
. . » particularly the Custer disaster’’. 
Simply, straightforwardly written, the 
book is well documented. It is time, 
perhaps, that the tale of the Sioux and 
Nez Percés wars and massacres be 
presented from the Indian point of 
view, and that point of view the author 
presents in a manner sincere and 
sympathetic. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S MONTHLY SCORE 


Cooperation with the Public Libraries of America 


No better evidence is needed that the age of hero worship has passed than the cur- 
rent popularity of such books as the one which heads this month’s fiction score. 
Modern youth, in its revolt against the standards of the mauve decade, had already 
discovered that not only Jefferson and Hamilton but all the rest of the semi-sanctified 
figures whom the youth of our own generation were adjured to adore behaved in their 
public and private lives exactly like human beings. ow Professor Erskine presents 
the Homeric demigods as the fruit of the same family tree. Iconoclasm can go no 
further back. The commentator speaks as a survivor of the age when the authors of 
even such standard reference wale as the good Doctor dediads “Classical Dic- 
tionary” felt it incumbent to explain to the young that the scandalous behavior 
attributed to Sappho was malicious gossip arising from the conduct of another lady of 
the same name. The situation revealed by the current taste in literature would, 
therefore, be shocking were there not evidence all around us that modern youth is 
moking much less of a mess of life than did those who, reared in the false tradition 
of ‘‘our times”’, provided the raw material for “‘ An American Tragedy’’.—F.P.S. 


FICTION 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 
9 


An American Tragedy 
The Blue Window . 
The Hounds of Spring 
Wild Geese 

Mantrap * 


. Hangman’s House 

. The Silver Spoon * 

. After Noon 

. The Perennial Bachelor 
. The Black Flemings 


Our Times 


Intimate Papers of Colonel House 
. Jefferson and Hamilton 

. The Arcturus Adventure * 
. The Mauve Decade 

. Twenty-five Years 

The Revolt of Modern Youth 
The Fruit of the Family Tree 


. The Private Life of Helen of Troy John Erskine 
. Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 


Anita Loos 
Theodore Dreiser 
Temple Bailey 
Sylvia Thompson 
Martha Ostenso 
Sinclair Lewis 
Donn Byrne 
John Galsworthy 
Susan Ertz 
Anne Parrish 
Kathleen Norris 


GENERAL 


. Why We Behave Like Human Beings G. A. Dorsey 
. The Man Nobody Knows 
. Abraham Lincoln 


Bruce Barton 

Carl Sandburg 

Mark Sullivan 

Charles Seymour 

Claude G. Bowers 
William Beebe 

Thomas Beer 

Viscount Grey of Fallodon 
Lindsey and Evans 
Albert Edward Wiggam 


The Travel Diary of a Philosopher Count Keyserling 


* This title has not before appeared in the Monthly Score. 
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THE SEVEN SEAS 


M. Poincare’s 


Memoirs—and Count Berchtold’s— Fascism in 


Italy — Prince Youssoupoff’s Book on Rasputin— Bernard Shaw and 
Germany — John Galsworthy in Central Europe — More Tolstoy Manu- 
scripts— Miscellaneous Items 


HE third volume of M. Poincaré’s 

memoirs, published in Paris by 
Plon-Nourrit, bears the title ‘‘ L’Europe 
Sous les Armes, 1913”. M. Poincaré 
deals first with the strained relations 
between Austria and Russia at the 
beginning of that year, caused chiefly 
by the continued Austrian mobilization 
and the Albanian problem. The grav- 
ity of the situation was governed, as 
M. Poincaré points out, by the measure 
of support which Germany would give 
Austria; Berlin thus held the key to 
the situation. German foreign policy 
was therefore keenly analyzed and 
observed in France and elsewhere. 
M. Poincaré reproduces a dispatch 
from M. Jules Cambon which is il- 
luminating in this direction. 

At the end of January M. Poincaré 
was elected President of the Republic. 
His account of the informal negotia- 
tions which preceded his entry into the 
“‘gilded prison”’, as he calls it, makes 
interesting reading. He took office, so 
he says, with regret and misgiving. 

Always thorough and precise, M. 
Poincaré deals in detail with the com- 
plicated diplomatic events of the year. 
Difficulties continued to arise in re- 
lations with Germany. Apprehension 
was steadily growing that the war 
parties in Germany might get the upper 
hand. First there was M. Cambon’s 
confidential report of the now famous 
conversation between the German 
Emperor and the King of the Belgians; 
then there was the Zabern affair. The 
war clouds were slowly gathering. 


M. Poincaré has covered in the first 
three volumes of his memoirs the period 
between the end of 1911 and the end 
of 1913. At this rate of progress, some 
ten or twelve volumes will probably 
be required to complete the work. It 
is a prodigious undertaking, and one 
cannot but admire the painstaking 
industry of its author. Although these 
memoirs are not, one imagines, pri- 
marily intended for the general reader, 
M. Poincaré is never dull. His pages 
are not enlivened with personal anec- 
dotes, yet a variety of hitherto un- 
published and interesting documents 
and a clear lucid style make them 
eminently readable. Nor is the work 
altogether devoid of flashes of humor. 
But its chief appeal and importance 
lie without doubt in the value of the 
memoirs to students of history, present 
and future. 

+ * » - 


One very interesting political book 
is promised for the near future. Count 
Berchtold is now engaged on his 
memoirs and it is expected that they 
will be ready for publication early 
next year. Berchtold was, of course, 
the Austrian Minister at the outbreak 
of war, so he should have something 
definite to add to our knowledge of 
those fateful days. Most of those 
principally concerned with the incep- 
tion of the World War have already 
given us their version of the run of 
events. Berchtold will therefore have 
the advantage of writing with their 
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statements before him. One may 
fairly expect some interesting com- 
ments, as well as some further reve- 
lations. 

7 - * © 


Nothing in postwar days has been 
more remarkable than the develop- 
ment of Fascism. In Italy it began, 
thence it has spread from country to 
country across Europe until there is 
hardly a nation of the old world that 
has not its own Fascist organization, 
under one name or another. The 
Fascists are not a powerful influence 
in every country, but their universal 
rise is a notable sign of the times. In 
Italy Fascism is supreme — so supreme 
in fact, that it has suppressed entirely 
its opponents there. It has its op- 
ponents, however, in refuge in more 
tolerant countries. 

It is from England that Professor 
Salvemini, the most important of them 
now living (since Signor Amendola 
succumbed to his injuries), is putting 
forth his study and criticism of the 
movement, under the title of ‘“‘The 
Fascist Dictatorship in Italy”. He 
deals fully, I understand, with the 
whole question from the broadest 
standpoint; and he has all the weight 
of his undoubted authority and inter- 
national reputation behind his pen. 
This should be a book of outstanding 
interest. It is likely to appear in a 
few months’ time. 


* * * * 


The mystery that surrounded the 
death of Rasputin has never been 
satisfactorily cleared up. But now 
we are to have the full story by the 
man who shot him with his own hand. 
This is Prince Youssoupoff, who has 
another curious distinction in that he 
is the only man of non-royal blood who 
ever married into the Imperial Russian 
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family. At the time when he took the 
law in his hands in so drastic a fashion, 
the Prince was a young man. Indeed, 
I am told that today he looks little 
older. At least he has not been aged 
by any feeling of contrition for the 
methods of Rasputin’s removal. His 
book is a plain narrative of what 
happened and promises to be both 
sensational and historically interesting. 


7 = * * 


The recent celebration of George 
Bernard Shaw’s seventieth birthday 
had, in England at any rate, more of a 
political than literary flavor. Ger- 
many’s tribute, on the other hand, was 
representative of the arts. Shaw’s 
German publisher, S. Fischer, and 
his authorized translator, Siegfried 
Trebitsch, organized a remarkable 
testimonial consisting of tokens and 
tributes of various kinds from over a 
hundred eminent Germans — authors, 
composers, musicians, actresses, crit- 
ics, and statesmen. Among the dis- 
tinguished contributions to the large 
handsomely bound volume sent Shaw 
were expressions of esteem and good 
will from Richard Strauss, Dr. Albert 
Einstein (of relativity fame), Dr. 
Stresemann, the German Foreign Sec- 
retary, Princess Lichnowsky, Alfred 
Kerr, who is Germany’s best known 
critic, Erich Kleiber, the general 
musical director of the Berlin Opera 
House, and Elizabeth Bergner, who 
plays the part of Saint Joan in Ger- 
many. In the estimation of modern 
Germany, Shaw has surpassed Shake- 
speare. 

* + * * 


From Central Europe I hear glowing 
accounts of the popularity of John 
Galsworthy. He had a great reception 
on his recent tour in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Austria on behalf of the 
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P. E. N. Club. So struck was he by 
the appalling poverty of the middle 
classes in Hungary that he has directed 
that all future royalties from per- 
formances of his plays in Hungary 
shall be devoted to the funds for the 
relief of the Hungarian intelligentsia. 


* * * * 


The editor of the famous German 
weekly, ‘‘Die Weltbiihne”’, is starting 
a new monthly, the first number of 
which will appear in December. It 
will be entitled ‘“‘Der Jahrhundert” 
and its policy will be closely akin to 
that of its namesake, ‘‘The Century”’. 
I hear it will contain part of the mass of 
interesting material which Siegfried 
Jacobsohn is constantly receiving but 
which cannot be included in ‘Die 
Weltbiihne’’. 

“Die Weltbiihne” holds a unique 
position in German journalism. It is 
the only paper of its kind which is 
really independent. Its columns are 
open to any contribution from any 
point of view, so long as it is interesting. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
“Die Weltbiihne”’ attracts all the most 
important German and Central Euro- 
pean authors. 


* * * * 


A number of hitherto unpublished 
short stories by Tolstoy, and his full 


length play, ‘‘The Contaminated 
Family”, were recently printed in 
Russian from the original manuscripts. 
The twelve stories, which have been 
translated by C. J. Hogarth and Lydia 
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Turin, range over practically the whole 
of Tolstoy’s literary career. His 
daughter gave the manuscripts to a 
friend of the Tolstoy family who was 
the head of a publishing firm in Moscow 
until its suppression by the Soviet 
authorities. Publication in Russia 
being impossible, the Russian text was 
issued in Paris for the benefit of the 
Russian Society for the Diffusion of 
Tolstoy’s Works. Messrs. Dent will 
publish the book in England. 


ad * * * 


Jean-Jacques Brousson is writing a 
sequel to his ‘‘Anatole France at 
Home” which will be published in 
English under the title ‘Anatole 
Franée Abroad”’. 

Many instances are reported of 
American books published in Holland 
without payment, thus further justify- 
ing those who hold that America 
should join the Berne Convention. 
According to Dutch law, all books first 
published in America, including even 
books by citizens of other countries, 
may be published in Holland without 
payment. It is, however, true that 
many firms do agree to pay a small 
nominal fee for the privilege of printing 
“‘authorized edition” on their books. 

American novelists popular in Scan- 
dinavia range from Edna Ferber to 
Fannie Hurst. 

The latest literary activity of Queen 
Marie of Roumania is the “‘book”’ of a 
gipsy opera the music for which is to be 
supplied by Oscar Nedbal, the Czecho- 
slovakian composer. 

MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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OW often have we all heard that 

early to bed and early to rise - 
well, you know the rest of it. Corra 
Harris, whose latest book is “‘ Flapper 
Anne’”’, has, to all appearances, placed 
complete faith in this maxim, for she 
arises every morning before five and 
sits down to her morning coffee on the 
dot of five A.M. But for those more 
lazy humans who would seek the 
Fountain of Youth without expending 
any effort on early rising, Dr. Carl 
Ramus states in “‘Outwitting Middle 
Age”’ that it is no longer necessary for 
man or woman to undergo the disease 
of old age. Eternal youth is ours! 
But if that fails, we can read ‘“‘ The 
Road to Eternal Peace’. However, it 
may be like the radio — rather difficult 
to believe until it is actually proved. 
The radio has become an excellent aid 
to those interested in literature. Oliver 
M. Sayler’s “‘Footlight and Lamp- 
light", broadcast from Gimbel’s, and 
the D. Appleton Radio Book Chat, 
from the Roosevelt Hotel, are two good 
examples of a pleasant, interesting, and 
instructive way to spend an hour. 
The Morse code seems to have done its 
bit for fiction, too. Peter B. Kyne, at 
midnight, dotted and dashed the final 
chapters of his new book, “‘The Un- 
derstanding Heart’’, from California to 
his publishers in New York. Two 
years ago “The Enchanted Hill” came 
by air mail; but Mr. Kyne found the 
telegraph more satisfactory this year. 
That does not mean, however, that the 
aeroplane has been deserted by the lit- 
erati. Joan Sutherland, an English 
novelist, declares that only in her pri- 
vate aeroplane can she find the right 
atmosphere in which to write. 


Bits of news have sifted in from 
London. Hilaire Belloc had the mis- 
fortune to run himself, his yacht 
“Nona”’, and two of his friends onto 
a rock near Folkestone. No damage 
was done, however, and no doubt the 
party continued on its way merrily. 
The Baroness de Lynden, otherwise 
known as Miss Florence Hubbard, 
has done the drawings for an illus- 
trated edition of the Psalms. This 
will be the first edition of its kind ever 
published. ‘“‘Shoot!”’ is the title of the 
translation of a novel by Pirandello, 
the Italian dramatist. That it is ‘the 
notebooks of Serafino Gubbio, cine- 
matograph operator’’, makes the title 
a bit clearer to us. The translation was 
done by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. The 
original Quinney in Horace Annesley 
Vachell’s story is none other than 
Thomas Bournemouth, who has just 
published a book of reminiscences 
called “‘Old Beautiful’. And then 
comes word from England that Ethel 
Mannin is most enthusiastic about the 
American man. She contends that 
despite Fannie Hurst’s vehement dec- 
laration to the contrary upon her re- 
turn to America, we still have a few 
friends in the old country. Miss Man- 
nin was impressed by the courtesy and 
hospitality of our countrymen, and 
remarked particularly upon their eager- 
ness, not only to say it with flowers, 
but to say a lot. “It is time”, said 
Miss Mannin, “that a just tribute be 
paid to the American man and his 
gallantry, which is his charm.’”’ Miss 
Mannin, we make our bow! 


**Oh, I’m writing millions of things”’, 
said Herbert Asbury when I asked 
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him how the summer heat was affecting 
him. He is an interesting talker as 
well as a most energetic writer, and 
I spent a fascinating hour in conversa- 
tion with him, listening to stories of 


-= 
Herbert 
Pf Asbury 


the adventures of his father and uncles 
in the Civil War, and swapping views 
with him on religion, books, and the 
present day field for philosophy. His 
father, he said, was one of the origina- 
tors of the Ku Klux Klan of Civil 
War days, and was the only member 
of the family who survived to describe 
the horrors of those times. Mr. As- 
bury’s main interest is religion, and he 
intends to make an intensive study 
of it. His “Up from Methodism”, 
listed in the new fall books, is to be 
followed next year by the Life of Bishop 
Asbury, on which he is now working. 
From what he told me of it, the biog- 
raphy sounds decidedly interesting. 
“‘And”’, said Mr. Asbury, “‘when I am 
fifty, I am going to write a history of 
religion, which I shall probably finish 
when I am sixty. It is a lifework, you 
know.”” But he does not intend to 
confine all his time to religion. He 
has almost finished a book on Japanese 
art, for which he delved into the hither- 
to unknown secrets of one certain 
type of that art. It is a hobby, he 
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said; he has many beautiful Japanese 
prints. Being a versatile author, Mr. 
Asbury has not stopped at art. He 
has written a book on the gangs of 
New York, based on acquaintance 
with many of the leaders of these 
gangs. A play is also under way, he 
confessed, though it is not the famous 
“‘Hatrack”. He is not writing that, 
nor does he know who is doing the stage 
version or when it will be cast. Mr. 
Asbury told fascinating tales of his 
younger days when, not yet out of 
school, he spent the summer loading 
freight on a Mississippi boat at three 
dollars per week, and when, out of 
school, he and his brother ran a small 
town newspaper. ‘“‘I have always 
written”, he said, “ever since I can 
remember. And I always have and 


always shall write the sort of thing I 
want to write, regardless of how much 
or how little money I get doing it.” 


**No book lover can fail to be excited 
by the exposition of the Italian book 
which has been held recently in Paris’”’, 
Lorine Pruette reports. ‘‘In the Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs and the Biblio- 
théque Nationale the rarest examples 
of Italian bookmaking were on display 
during the months of May and June. 
The great libraries of Italy, from that 
of His Majesty the King on down, 
sent their treasures, to which were add- 
ed others from the French libraries 
and the Pierpont Morgan collection in 
New York. These combined efforts 
made the exposition, both in size and 
in intrinsic interest, of an importance 
seldom if ever equaled. 

“‘Only eighteen years after the Gut- 
enberg Bible, Venice had so adopted 
the German discovery as to become a 
great centre of production for printed 
books. In the same way engravings 
came down from the north and became 
an essential part of book production, 
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and Italian books of the fifteenth cen- 
tury offer rich examples of this tech- 
nique which was to supplant the ear- 
lier miniatures. Since the exposition 
in Paris was organized primarily to 
illustrate the origins of printing in 
Italy and its rapid progress throughout 
the country, the fifteenth century was 
most extensively represented, although 
choice examples from later centuries 
carried on the triumphant story of the 
evolution of the book. 

“‘Perhaps as surprising as anything 
is the variety of type used at an early 
date and the singular charm of some 
of the styles developed. For a time, 
also, artists continued to illustrate the 
printed book with the same care as that 
bestowed on manuscripts. Florentine 
and Venetian examples are rich in 
fllustration, and the early Roman 
books show wood engravings of much 
interest. 

“The literary appeal of the collection 
was also great. 


Here appeared the 
first Virgil, the first Tacitus, original 


editions of Dante, Boccaccio, and 
Petrarch. Here also were the first 
Hebraic books published in Italy, the 
first volumes in Greek and, among later 
books, originals of Ariosto. 

“You learned from one window that 
Cicero’s ‘De Oratore’ was the first 
book to be printed in Italy, with a date 
prior to the thirtieth of September, 
1465, while his ‘Epistole ad Famil- 
iares’ was honored by both Rome and 
Venice as their first choice. Among the 
first books the most entertaining proba- 
bly is that with which Verona made 
her bow in the printing world, ‘De Arte 
Militaris’, with its illustration showing 
a most entrancing dragon that seemed 
designed to serve also as a catapult. 
You feel that if such a catapult dragon 
walked up to your walls you would 
certainly surrender at once. 

“Still in the fifteenth century St. 


Thomas Aquinas appears in a beauti- 
ful scroll decoration while Plutarch, 
dressed in vellum, wears remarkable 
deep colors of purple and rose and gold. 
Esop’s Fables show a splendid type 
with woodcuts that make the morals 
twice as quaint. ‘Confessionale’ of 
Antoninus is gay with a skeleton 
through whose eye sockets and ribs 
serpents are lovingly twining them- 
selves, and textbooks are more than 
texts in these early examples, whether 
printed or in manuscript. 

“A section of the exhibit was de- 
voted to bindings, and these were of a 
richness to make the mouth of the 
modern publisher water. Most excit- 
ing of all were the manuscript books, 
mostly from the fourteenth century 
but with a few from the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth. No medical 
student could possibly resist the 
‘Tractatus Chirurgie’ of the thirteenth 
century, with its miniatures showing 
the approved method of cutting up 
one’s victim. In this and a later trea- 
tise the patients certainly look in a 
sad way, with knives and things being 
driven into them, while the blood that 
drips down is very, very red. 

“From the twelfth century the 
Biblia Latina appears in remarkably 
clear script, crude figures, and coarse 
colors. One manuscript has thirty 
eight miniatures painted by Leonardus 
de Bissutio while another contains 
forty by a Siennese artist thought to be 
Lippo Vanni. The New Testament of 
1476 is richly ornamented with 323 
miniatures, while the writing is exceed- 
ingly clear. A textbook on metallurgy 
shows red brick furnaces and retorts, 
and a geography of the fifteenth century 
flaunts itself in marvelous colors. An- 
other geography of the same period 
shows an interesting map of the eastern 
hemisphere, with the Red Sea most de- 
lightfully red. 
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“A ‘Missale Romanum’ of 1483 is 
particularly fine in its illuminations, 
with the conventional cherubs of the 
period sprouting wings from their baby 
faces and a devil who bears a certain 
resemblance to the gargoyles of Notre 
Dame. The ‘Vision d’un Saint Re- 
ligieux’ is thoroughly entertaining with 
its monks climbing a very solid stair- 
way into heaven and a circle of trees 
which amazingly do not grow smaller 
as they retreat in the distance. 

“The texts of the manuscripts, often 
appearing in several colors, together 
with the cold, brilliant blues, the golds 
and reds, the purples and rich pinks of 
the illustrations, make these early 
books tremendously appealing. The 
script itself, where it is well done, gives 
a charm and individuality which is 
but rarely achieved by the later printed 
examples. With publishers of today 
showing a renewed interest in making 
their publications works of art in 
printing and in binding, it is strange 
that they have not gone more to these 
manuscripts for inspiration. What 
stands out as much as anything from a 
consideration of the manuscripts and 
the printed books, is the aristocratic 
history of bookmaking. If printing is 
today a democratic business, it was 
certainly not always so; these books, 
executed for various rich and powerful 
lords, bound sometimes in the dis- 
tinctive bindings of the individuals for 
whom they were made, are another il- 
lustration of the importance of an 
aristocracy in the early history of an 
art. No one who saw the exposition of 
the Italian book would hesitate to 
acknowledge this bookmaking as an art 
in its own right.” 


Among the ills and woes of these 
United States, there is one which seems 
to me really serious and deserving of 
the most earnest consideration. We 


have no native fairies. Think of the 
poet struggling at midnight for an idea, 
forced to take his mind back three 
thousand years to nymphs and fauns 
and Pans, to reconstruct in his imagi- 
nation a whole foreign mythology before 
he can find a rhyme. Real native 
fairies are such tough little fellows, 
firing pebbles at their enemies in the 
dark of the moon, stealing milk off the 
doorstep, making themselves generally 
at home, and afraid of nothing but 
church bells. Torn from their own 
soil, they become pale colorless wraiths 
flitting about on the flowers like hum- 
ming birds. A nation needs fairies of 
its own flesh and blood, indigent to 
its soil, loved and feared by its people. 
Puck and Titania are charming, but 
they aren’t one hundred per cent 
Americans. Pan is a dear, but you 
can’t naturalize him. We ought to 
have fairies— our own fairies, Ver- 
mont and Michigan and Kansas fairies. 
Our lumberjacks have their Paul Bun- 
yan, but that gigantic creature could 
never wedge himself through the tiny 
gate of fairyland. Moreover, there 
are rumors that he was borrowed by 
us from our Canadian neighbors. 
Perfume and tweeds can be imported, 
but fairies to be useful must have been 
born and bred in the dim past of the 
valleys and hills among which they 
dwell. Something must be done. We 
have early American lowboys; why not 
early American fairies? 


If you weary of playing with ana- 
grams, cross words, and the like, see 
what you can do with book titles. 
Georgina S. Townsend of Los Angeles 
has been having an amusing time with 
them: 


‘Beware the dark man” was the caution 
all well intentioned fortune tellers of early 
days gave the seeker after prognostications. 
That the “dark man” never dogged one’s 
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footsteps nor caused one any alarm in no 
way detracted from the thrill one received 
every time the caution was given. Evi- 
dently the fortune tellers to the present 
day authors have not used this old formula, 
for there seems to be a perfect rage for 
things dark as far as titles are concerned. 
The adjective “black” had been so over- 
worked this past year that one wonders if it 
will ever have any definite meaning here- 
after. For many of the long list of ‘‘ Black’”’ 
novels are not worth the time of even 
scanning the titles, let alone reading the 
contents. The head of a library who talked 
with me assured me that these many 
“Black”’ titles had caused much confusion. 

So far I have accumulated the following 
list: ‘Black Border”’ by Gonzales; “ Black- 
shirt” by Graeme; “Black Haiti” by 
Niles; “Black Incense”, Williamson; 
“Black Thunder’’, Bower; “Black Cat”’, 
Tracy; “Black Pirates”, Tracy; “ Black 
Harvest”, Wylie; “Black Turret’, Wynn- 
ton; “Black and Blue”, Cohen; “Black 
Flemings”’, Norris; “Black Joker”, Os- 
trander; “‘ Black Valley”’, Weaver; “ Black 
Ivory”, Banks; “Black Stamps”, Scott; 
“Black Hunter’’, Curwood; “Black Dog”’, 
Colette; “Black Laughter”, Powys; 
“Black Glove”, Sarasin; to say nothing of 
books of former years such as “Black 
Oxen”’, “‘The Three Black Pennys’’, and 
“Black Beauty”’. 

I could suggest several other titles which 
might be used: “ Black Boots” for instance, 
or “Black Horror” or “Black Ogre”. All 
of these carry a suggestion of hair raising 
interest. I suppose that is the reason the 
adjective is used, to carry a promise of 
a thrill to the avid reader. But really, it 
has béen overworked this past year. 

You will observe that “‘ Black Laughter”’ 
is not by Anderson. One wonders if the 
author of “Black Laughter” is trading 
upon the notoriety of “ Dark Laughter’”’. 
It has been done. Many years ago an 
astute publisher swung Harold Bell Wright 
into the limelight with ‘“‘The Shepherd of 
the Hills”, directly upon the wave of popu- 
larity which John Fox, Jr.’s “‘The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come” enjoyed. A 
librarian told me that it was amazing to 
see the many people who wanted John Fox, 
Jr.’s story and asked for the other one be- 
cause of the similarity of the names. I 
asked a bookseller about it, and he said this 
confusion existed, much to the benefit of 
sales of the unknown (then) writer, Mr. 
Wright. It is a trick of the trade but rather 
a cheap one, methinks. 

But too much of a good thing spoils one’s 
taste for it, and the discriminating reader 
is going to dodge “Black” titles for the 
coming season. Authors getting ready to 
label your wares, “beware the dark man”. 
He’ll dog your footsteps. 


Unsolicited testimonial, so to speak: 
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“‘Authors may or may not be inter- 
esting’, declares our travel editor, 


“but their relatives... Like the 
ninety pound girl who gets a thrill from 
Gertrude Ederle’s Channel swim, or 
the anemic clerk who walks a little 
straighter after Mount Everest has 
been climbed, so authors’ relatives re- 
flect the glory that is cast upon them — 
pale moons giving back the rays of re- 
fulgent suns. The first authentic rel- 
ative that I ever met was in the 
crowded confines of the ladies’ wash- 
room on a New York bound Pullman. 
You know the kind, two basins and 
forty aspirants. Placidly and inex- 
haustibly, she dilated upon the merits 
of her son, told that crowd of struggling 
women what his place in American 
letters really was, and spread his fame 
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just as far and wide as her small voice 
could spread it. Strangely enough, 
the son was famous, and fortunately 
for mother he was not allowed within 
those sacred precincts where she held 
forth so nobly while many ladies tried 
to powder their noses and arrange 
their locks. Then there was the day 
when I sat on a sea wall in Brittany 
swinging my feet complacently, and 
wondering just how cold the water 
might be, and if the lobster boats 
would soon bein. Up came a pleasant 
gentleman, speaking his English with 
a hint of the south of Ireland on his 
tongue. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he knew that I was American, 
whereupon he told me about his Irish- 
American brother who had helped to 
put this outlying region on the literary 
map. Being Irish, though, he forgot 
about his brother when I mentioned 
Ulster. Then there was the grand- 


niece of a once popular poet — but 


why go on? In what might be the 
words of Ellis Parker Butler, authors 
is authors, but their relatives —”’ 


The once disputed fact that poets 
are human and eat like the rest of us 
was proved conclusively at the birth- 
day party of Charles R. Bernetzke, 
Arizona poet and author. It was a 
homegrown melon feast, and a popular 
one. Greenwich Village poets will 
even work for their food, I see, if the 
work involves only the reading of their 
poetry, with gestures. The prize in 
one instance was a Poet’s Platter, the 
amount of food to depend upon the 
merits of the poetry. Maxwell Bod- 
enheim and Eli Siegel were among the 
contestants, and it was rumored that a 
barefoot poet might partake. I won- 
der how the Irish rhymester who has 
been seen wandering about town in his 
rags and tatters missed the opportunity. 
But perhaps he is seeking a less lowly 


reward for his efforts and has promised 
himself the hundred dollar prize offered 
by the Near East Relief for the most 
effective poem setting forth the appro- 
priateness of Golden Rule Sunday as 
falling between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. This organization has also 
offered prizes for the best posters and 
slogan. Among the smaller prize 
contests is Mrs. Grace Dickinson 
Sperling’s Sonnet Prize for the best 
sonnet dealing with a musical subject. 
It is open only to Bookfellows, she 
announces, and will no doubt include 
among its participants those interested 
in the Second Torch Press Contest, an 
offer of fifty dollars for the best poem 
published anonymously in ‘‘The Step 
Ladder”. And now woman is to have 
her equal rights through the courtesy 
of ‘‘The Woman’s Home Companion” 
and the John Day Company, who are 
offering a prize of $25,000 for the best 
written, most amusing novel by a 
woman and the same amount for the 
best novel offered by a man. It is 
rumored that the purpose of this com- 
petition is to discover who excels in 
writing — man or woman. Well, per- 
haps we shall see. 


In another part of this magazine Is- 
abel Paterson declares that great book 
characters are more real, more immor- 
tal, than human beings. We who 
look back to happy hours spent in the 
company of Huck Finn, Jo March, or 
perhaps the milder Little Colonel or 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, will testify 
that to children at any rate book peo- 
ple are vibrantly alive. In celebration 
of Children’s Book Week this year we 
are asking boys and girls of fifteen and 
under to write an essay describing the 
one out of all their book friends whom 
they would select as achum. Tell us 
why this particular boy or girl appeals 
to you, and what you imagine you 
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would do in his or hercompany. Let’s 
have some fascinating adventures! But 
be sure that you are not carried away 
by them to the extent of writing more 
than 800 words. Essays that exceed 
this length are ruled out. Nor may 
the composition be shorter than 300 
words. Write in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and put your name, age, 
and address in the upper right hand 
corner of each page. Every composi- 
tion must be signed by a teacher or 
parent who vouches for its originality. 
For the best paper on “My Book 
Chum” THE BOOKMAN offers twenty 
five dollars in cash; for the second best, 
ten dollars’ worth of books; and each of 
the eight remaining prize winners will 
receive a book of his choosing. Two of 
the best essays received by October 10 
will be printed in the Christmas number. 
Announcements of awards, and the 
first and second prize winning essays, 
will appear in the January issue. Ad- 
dress manuscripts to ‘‘ Children’s Book 
Week Essay Contest” in care of THE 
BOOKMAN; and be sure to mail them so 
that they reach New York no later 
than November 1. 


It seems to be pretty generally 
agreed in motion picture circles that 
since ‘“‘An American Tragedy” and 
H. G. Wells’s ‘‘ The Warof the Worlds”’ 
are to be screened, almost anything is 
possible — even the all-Negro produc- 


tion of ‘‘Porgy’’. DuBose Heyward, 
having finished his next novel,‘ Angel’’, 
and the dramatization of ‘‘Porgy”’, 
came rushing to this city last week, 
sold his play, and took the next train 
back to the Carolinas. News of 
Famous Players comes in this morning 
from Charles McCarthy, that press 
representative de luxe, to the effect 
that ‘‘ Beau Geste”’ is to be followed by 
“Beau Sabreur”, that Menjou has 
finished the Michael Arlen story “‘The 
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Ace of Cads’’, and that Somerset 
Maugham’s play ‘‘ Land of Promise’”’ is 
to be made into a picture. Two of 
these hot evenings found me at the 
Cameo, against my will: first to see 
“Peter the Great”, through which 
picture I soundly slept in the lobby 
after having been refused my money 
back when I found there were no seats 
available. Thatrankles. The follow- 
ing night, the Film Arts Guild presented 
“So This is Paris’, preceding it with 
that tiresome old picture, ‘‘Prunella”’, 
and a picture seen once before at a sub- 
scription performance there. Mar- 
guerite Clarke still enchanted me 
after the years of missing her on the 
screen, but I kept wishing they had 
chosen one of the ‘“‘ Bab” pictures made 
when Peter Pan suits were worn by 
Mrs. Rinehart’s flappers. Kenneth 
Macgowan and Dudley Murphy — the 
latter is reported to be shooting scenes 
from Robert Wolf’s picture ‘‘Loony” 
— were the only arresting people in a 
motley audience. If the Film Arts 
Guild evenings represent art in the 
cinema, we prefer our pictures artless. 
Which does not imply that ‘“‘So This 
is Paris” is not an amusing and de- 
lightfully titled Lubitsch picture. It 
is all of that. This picture and ‘‘The 
Waltz Dream”’ are to be recommended 
as two of the most sophisticated films 
of the year. The frozen vastnesses of 
the Capitol Theatre are also recom- 
mended to those who have suffered at 
the Cameo. . . . Valentino is dead and 
the public mourns; Louise Brooks is 
married; the Vitaphone people have 
leased the Manhattan Opera House; 
and Florence Vidor’s favorite sport is 
tennis. This is the synthetic gossip of 
the studios which one motion picture 
editor tells another. 


The cross word puzzle is to return, I 
have heard predicted. Perhaps this 
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year more than one school teacher will 
follow the example of Arthur Hirsch- 
berg, author of ‘“‘Can You Solve It?”, 
who has successfully used puzzles of all 
sorts in his teaching of high school 
students. I think I should be more in- 
clined to associate the cross word 
puzzle with a hospital than with a high 
school. But I have not heard any tales 
of a frantic rush after the puzzle books 
by either the staff or the patients on 
the ship which was provided for Alas- 
kannativesthissummer. Thisfloating 
hospital rendered medical service to 
isolated communities in the wilds of 
Alaska. Its sponsor was the Alaskan 
Division of the Bureau of Education. 
And now that I am on the subject of 
education and schools, which is a very 
appropriate one at this time of year, 
let me report that the Institute of 
English Education at the Pennsylvania 
State College has conducted a worthy 
course for students eager to write or to 


attain a higher appreciation of English 


literature. Then, too, there’s the 
Bread Loaf School of English, which 
flourished gaily despite meteoric mis- 
behavior. Journalism seems to be be- 
coming a more and more popular course 
among the undergraduates. Over 1,- 
500 students have taken work in Jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin 
since its introduction in 1905. More- 
over, the schools are no longer willing 
to stand still. A great many of 
them make new experiments, and all 
are anxious for an opportunity to push 
forward. Northwestern University, 
the pride of Chicago, establishes this 
fall a chair of church music. The 
Carnegie Corporation has made this 
innovation possible by a gift of $100,- 
000. The new department will in- 
stitute courses in the history of music, 
including an introduction to ritualistic 
music of the Hebrews and to church 
music from early Christian times. 
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Dan Crawford is dead. He was the 
best known missionary to Africa since 
the days of David Livingstone, and 
the announcement has come as a shock 
to those who knew this unique character 


Jacket design for ‘‘The Charwoman's Shadow" 


and author. I don’t know who gave 
the title ‘‘ Thinking Black” to his first 
book, but it was a remarkably accurate 
description of the man himself. He 
had shut himself up in interior Africa, 
seeking to win the hearts of his people 
there, until he actually acquired their 
way of thinking and expression. Mr. 
Crawford first ‘‘bored” his way into 
Africa in 1890. It took him twenty 
months from the time he left London 
until he reached his station, Luanza, 
in Congo Belge. Then he remained 
for twenty three years without a fur- 
lough. He forgot what was going on 
in civilized lands, at one time going 
without European mail for thirty three 
months. In this solitude he found 
time to translate the Bible into the 
Bantu language as well as to prove his 
ingenuity in many other ways. Among 
the things attributed to him are 
planning a large town, erecting bridges, 
establishing schools, and taking an 
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active part in the political and social 
life of the natives. Since he was 
naturally intensely religious, the ex- 
periences of those years made his re- 
ligion nearly a matter of fanaticism. 
He could not brook compromise of any 
kind and learned to distrust sophistica- 
tion. He derided the idea that civi- 
lization had all the good things of life, 
and felt that the hypocrisy which ac- 
companied it was unbearable. He was 
suspicious of liberalism in the church 
and was proud that his “‘people”’ con- 
sidered the Bible to be a unit from 
Genesis to Revelation. Yet with it 
all he was a philosopher who understood 
well the deeper emotions of life. Once 
he was reading a portion from Brown- 
ing. Heturned toa friend, exclaiming, 
‘‘Why this is just the way the Bantus 
think.”” His philosophy of life is ex- 
pressed somewhat in a letter sent out 
in his last illness. His hand had been 
poisoned, and he tells that the pain is 
harrowing. Then he goes on, “‘To say 
that it is harrowing is only to remind 
you that it is the harrow that produces 
the smiling lands of corn and this ex- 
plains that ‘we glory in tribulation’ 
verse.” W. R. Moody was responsi- 
ble for bringing Mr. Crawford to Amer- 
ica in 1913, when he appeared at the 
Northfield Conferences. Both of his 
books, “‘Thinking Black” and “Back 
to the Long Grass”, were published 
here, making it possible for thousands 
to know this most Godly and service- 
able man. Fortunately his work at 
Luanza has been well organized and is 
left in care of competent workers who 
will carry out the ideals of the leader. 


European voyaging isn’t what it 
used to be. Time was when only blue 
blood and haughty millions invaded 
the spas and boulevards of the old 
world. In those days the hoi polloi 
traveled third, cramped and walked on 
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and unbathed. It still travels third, 
cramped and walked on and generally 
unbathed — but what a difference now 
it’s Anglo-Saxon and has your kind of 
table manners. Tourist third, euphe- 
mistically known as College Cabin, has 
suddenly come into its own — its own 
being the good old steerage quarters. 
There has been some question as to 
what makes steerage. Someone sug- 
gests that first class is money; third, 
brains; and heaven alone knows what 
second is. Needless to say, second is 
not the intellectual aristocracy. That 
crowds five hundred strong into the 
onetime quarters of the immigrant, 
bent on culture, and, incidentally, a 
stirring repetition of good old college 
days. First class must look to its 
sartorial honors when ninety six soror- 
ity misses from the middle west trip 
lightly aboard, and the famous movie 
stars and tennis players who fill more 
select portions of the ship must glower 
with envy at the manly specimens who 
make the day merry with shuffleboard 
and pillow fights. As for beauty... 
Did you ever go to a house party with- 
out a chaperone where the sky was the 
limit and bedtime was dawn? That’s 
tourist third, and the hectic and flap- 
perish character of the party — who 
so prosaic as to call it a voyage? — in- 
creases with the passing days. It is 
just like a sorority house of Sunday 
mornings — all the girls’ washing hang- 
ing out on the lower deck towel racks, 
flesh stockings and pink silk, and the 
lost and found ads shrieking alarming 
tales: “‘Found, a pajama jacket”’; or, 
‘*Lost, a blonde.’’ Then the last mad 
sad bad glad night after the masquer- 
ade when every nook is occupied and 
no one sleeps at all. . . .Don’t plan to 
be exclusive in College Cabin. It sim- 
ply isn’t done, you know. And don’t 
mention your own tiled bathroom at 
home, particularly in the presence of a 
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shipmate who has found all baths 
booked from Ambrose Light to Cher- 
bourg. And don’t say you tried to get 
into first but there was no room left. 
Your word may be doubted. Even 
though you are on the wrong side of 
forty, don’t grouse. College Cabin 
bubbles over with youth, and if you 
can’t coax up a little for the voyage, go 
to Europe by some other means. The 
spirit of youth dominates this group, 
even on the return voyage, when some- 
times other spirits run a bit high too. 
But if you are young at heart and if 
your morning shower isn’t the most 
important thing in your life, beyond 
all, if six in a stateroom doesn’t dis- 
turb you any more than the good old 
sleeping porch at the Zeta Beta Theta 
House used to, try tourist third. It’s 
not bad, and you get peach pie some 
days. 


As long as we human beings con- 
tinue to behave more or less as such, so 
long will observers on the side lines try 
to solve the riddle of what makes us act 


that way. Scientists may frown and 
give it up. Palmists, phrenologists, 
astrologists, numerologists, grapholo- 
gists, continue to prosper none the less. 
My profound awe of these fountain- 
heads of, well if not wisdom at least 
impressive glibness, dates back to 
childhood days when itinerant “ par- 
lor entertainers” ranging from Shake- 
spearean monologists to fire eaters held 
forth in summer hotels. (Perhaps 
they still perform in the haunts where 
Chautauqua penetrates not.) One 
evening we sat at the feet of a phrenol- 
ogist who ended his observations of 
the assembled victims with obliging 
explanation of some of our dominant 
bumps. “And now, boys and girls,” 
he beamed, “‘after all I have told you, 
what would you say was the character 
of this man?’’ We gazed at the draw- 
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ing suspended before us and in the 
light of our new knowledge proudly 
exclaimed in chorus: “‘That’s a crim- 
inal!” But it appears that we were 
far from expert, for the head was that 
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of a revered leader in educational cir- 
cles. To be sure, it is from other mo- 
tives that S. P. E. — that society which 
occupies itself with the welfare of pure 
English — has published as No. X XIII 
of its tracts a study of ‘“‘ English Hand- 
writing’, with thirty four facsimile 
plates of writing dating from the fif- 
teenth century to the present day. 
Following the plates are ‘“‘artistic and 
paleographical criticisms’ by Roger 
Fry and E. A. Lowe. I found particu- 
larly interesting the specimen of Mr. 
Hardy’s writing. No less interesting is 
the dictionary of ‘‘Indian Sign Lan- 
guage” which has been compiled by 
William Tomkins. The illustrations 
are fascinating, and should enable one 
deft with his hands to “converse” 
glibly after a bit of practice. Mr. 
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Tomkins includes also a number of 
pictographs. ‘“‘Measles”, my late 
enemy, resembles a spotted barber 
pole. And “plenty meat” I should 
have taken to represent the family 
washline. Perhaps I had better give 
up my Indian studies and devote my- 
self to the effort to write legibly in my 
own language, since the introduction to 
“English Handwriting” informs me 
that “‘any real illegibility in writing to 
a stranger is a wider breach of good 
manners than indistinct utterance in 
talking to him. ...” Clarence, the 
typewriter! 


The youngest prospective historian 
I know of — in his words, “‘twenty one 
this summer” — is Douglas Branch, a 
native of Texas, whose first book, 
“The Cowboy and His Interpreters”, 
appears this fall. He has in mind at 
present, he confided to me the other 
day, a history of the buffalo from the 
beginning of its time in America to the 
present. Mr. Branch’s chosen field is 
social history, and his ideas of what 
he will write in the future are many. 
That same afternoon I had tea with 
another historian, the charming author 
of ‘“‘Catherine the Great’, and her 
equally attractive dog Patty, who 
wanted to monopolize all the conversa- 
tion as well as the food. Before I left 
Patty had been locked in the kitchen, 
disgraced. Katharine Anthony has a 
delightful way of talking very seriously, 
stopping and looking off for a moment, 
and then abruptly turning to you with 
a quick smile which is most pleasant. 
She is a very unassuming and modest 
young woman who does not seem to 
enjoy talking about herself. Yet I did 
succeed in getting a glimpse of the 
interesting life she has had, first teach- 
ing in college and high school, then 
doing social service field work. ‘“‘But 
I wasn’t happy when I wasn’t writing 


and being domestic”, she said, and so 
she left the field work and took up 
social service from a different angle. 
Catherine the Great she found most 
interesting, and she told me many 
things about the lady that I had not 
known. Miss Anthony’s next book, on 
which she is working now, will be the 
translation of Catherine the Great’s 
longest memoir. This memoir has 
never been translated into any lan- 
guage other than German, though it 
was written partly in French. It was 
suppressed in Russia by the Emperor, 
Catherine’s grandson, and was not 
unearthed until 1909, when it was 
translated and subsequently published 
in Germany. Its publication was 
not a successful venture, however, on 
account of the outbreak of the war. 
Miss Anthony’s achievement will be a 
worthy one, and promises to be a 
successful one as well. ‘‘I have always 
wanted to write fiction”, she suddenly . 
announced to me, ‘“‘but I never seem ' 
to get around to it. My friends who 
do try to console me because I do not. | 
Perhaps I shall some day.” I am sure 
that, should she decide upon it, she 
would make a success at that also. 


Now that the summer is over and au- 
tumn is upon us, almost everyone is re- 
turning from a vacation, although some 
are extending theirs. Mare Connel- 
ly’s journey to the glorious west was ' 
prolonged many days past the expec- | 
tations of his friends; yet who can 
blame him for taking advantage of an 
opportunity we should all enjoy? 
Other visitors to California in the past . 
few months who have been as enthusi- 
astic are Karl Harriman, George ' 
Horace Lorimer, Sinclair Lewis, Ring : 
Lardner, and Milt Gross. Theodore { 
Dreiser is in Europe, working on 2° 
new book. And E. E. Cummings isin 
Paris, busily evolving some new poems. 
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